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THE FOURTH YEAR OF WAR 
By Simeon STRUNSKY 


N reality two wars have been fought in Europe since 
August 1, 1914. The first conflict came to an end with 
the defeat of Germany in the battle of the Marne on Septem- 
ber 10, 1914. The second war began two days later on the 
Aisne and has now entered upon its fourth year, which prom- 
ises also to be its last. The circumstance that only forty- 
eight hours intervened between the termination of the first 
war and the commencement of the second cannot do away 
with the fundamental distinctions of method and purpose 
between the two. The first was a contest which Germany 
hoped to win by means of a second Sedan. The present 
struggle is one which Germany hopes, or professes to hope, 
she can bring to a conclusion by means of U-boats and 
machine gun emplacements. Inno better way can we recog- 
nize that we are dealing with two different trials and issues 
than to ask ourselves what would have been the meaning of 
German victory if Joffre’s army had broken on the Marne, 
and what a German victory can possibly mean in the contest 
now under way. Victory for the Central Powers is, for the 
purpose of argument, conceivable to-day; but it is a victory 
that will have to be proved by circumstantial evidence. It 
will be like a Supreme Court decision by a five to four vote 
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which counsel must analyze before it is known who won. 
There would have been no need for a close study of the 
verdict if Foch had given way at La Fére Champenoise, or 
Manoury on the Ourcq. 

It has become a commonplace to say that German success 
in holding out against superior numbers and resources for 
more than three years is due to the fact that Germany was 
prepared for war, and her opponents were not. But this is 
true only of the war which ended with the Marne. Germany 
was prepared for a short war and an old-style war like the 
wars by which the Empire had been created. In 1866 Prus- 
sia defeated Austria in nineteen days and in 1870 she crushed 
France in forty-five days. The thunderbolt method was to 
be tried again in 1914. It is true that Bernhardi—a famous 
name once upon a time three years ago—had prophesied a 
different kind of struggle, a long trial of endurance in which 
Germany for various reasons would win. It was the war 
which began on the Aisne that Bernhardi was predicting; 
but we have the word for it of the Germans themselves that 
Bernhardi was not taken seriously in his own country. The 
Kaiser’s General Staff had in mind the old formula. Act I, 
lightning mobilization; Act II, lightning concentration and 
the preliminary blow for the enemy’s wind; Act III and 
climax, the famous flanking pincers around the enemy and 
his capture or destruction: all this carried out by the time- 
table. That this was the scheme is shown by the simple fact 
that the delay of a few days brought frustration. Belgium 
had not been foreseen. The Russians were in East Prussia 
sooner than expected. 

Now the wonderful and dramatic thing is that in this war 
for which Germany had prepared and which, in spite of a 
certain hitch in the schedule, was still a short war fought on 
the Prussian model, Germany was defeated. She was 
beaten, in the last result, by her own methods. It is beside 
the purpose to enter into the subtle argument as to whether 
Manoury’s flank attack on the Oureq would have succeeded 
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if Foch had not held firm in the centre, or whether Foch 
could have driven through the Prussian Guard if Manoury 
had given way. The fact remains that the battle of the 
Marne began with a threat against the German right flank, 
a manoeuvre for which Joffre had made his try earlier in the 
course of the retreat from Belgium; and the battle thus 
begun ended in victory. To be beaten after six weeks of 
war in an encircling battle was for Germany to be defeated 
with her own weapons. Joffre sprung no surprises on the 
enemy comparable to the heavy howitzers with which Ger- 
many began her rush. His was the old-fashioned surprise 
of bringing up an army in an unexpected quarter. The bat- 
tle of the Marne was an old-style battle; of decisive battles 
probably the last in the classic mode. Heroism, genius, good 
luck may have entered into the result. The astonishing fact 
remains that in a contest fought on established strategic prin- 
ciples, of which superior preparation was supposed to be the 
essence, the less prepared antagonist won. 

Only less astonishing than the miracle of the Marne has 
been the nature of the German effort in the subsequent three 
years. Germany lost a war fought after her own choosing. 
She has not yet lost a war fought by improvised methods. 
After the Marne we were arguing that Germany was doomed 
to ultimate defeat, and by ultimate we meant a much 
shorter time than the three years which Kitchener alone fore- 
saw. Partly we argued from fairly sound a priori principles. 
Partly we were under the influence of established preconcep- 
tions which are now disproved. Since Germany’s plans 
called for swift victory and her efforts were all directed to 
that end, it was more than a fair presumption that the failure 
to achieve an immediate victory meant final defeat. We 
were misled by the familiar phrases about the German mili- 
tary machine. When the human mind meets an obstacle it 
finds the way around. A machine, we argued, once blocked 
can only lumber back, if not too badly damaged. Resource- 
fulness was a quality which we denied the Germans, under the 
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influence of all that had been said of the Prussian drill ser- 
geant and the goose-step. Yet the simple truth is that in 
the essential characteristics of the war that began with the 
trenches of the Aisne the Germans have done quicker think- 
ing than the Allies. The machine has shown itself, on the 
whole, more resilient and supple than the human forces to 
which it is opposed. 

In this I am not thinking merely of the technical methods 
on the front in which the war since September 12, 1914, 
stands differentiated from the war of the Marne by a greater 
distance than that earlier struggle stands from the wars of a 
hundred years ago. It is a question rather of what the 
Russians call the “rear” of the battle-line, by which they mean 
every weapon and device and circumstance of carrying on the 
war, back to the munition factory three thousand miles behind 
the battle-line, the conscript roll, and the home garden. In 
the exploitation of the secret of the trench the Germans were 
perhaps not so forward as we think. It is true that by dig- 
ging themselves in on the Aisne they showed that they had 
learned the lesson of the Manchurian war a little sooner than 
their opponents. But it is doubtful whether they foresaw 
the siege warfare of the last three years. The trenches on 
the Aisne were a precaution, but once dug in the Germans 
were first to recognize the possibilities and implications of 
the firing pit. They do stand out as pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the machine gun. They were ahead in the matter 
of high explosives. They were earlier in the air than the 
Allies. They showed the way with poison gas and liquid 
flame. Where they did not invent, they were quick in learn- 
ing from the enemy. They seized upon the British demon- 
stration of the efficacy of heavy guns against trenches and 
barbed wire at Neuve Chapelle in the early spring of 1915, 
and they applied the lesson with terrific effect against the 
Russian line in Galicia less than two months later. And on 
the seas they sent forth the U-boat. 

These, however, are, as I have said, only the technical 
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aspects of one phase of the new warfare. When we study 
this second war as a whole, from the Aisne to Ypres; to 
Verdun; the Somme; Arras and Lens; Russia; the Bal- 
kans; Asia; when we study the new war on sea as well, that 
is to say, the war of the submarine against the merchantman 
as distinguished from the old sea-warfare of battleship 
against battleship,—what is the generalization that will 
embrace the vast detail, what is the character of the new 
strategy as opposed to the old strategy which ended with the 
battle of the Marne? The answer is that we cannot discover 
the only unifying characteristic unless we turn from the bat- 
tle-line, whether on land or sea, to the rear of the line. The 
formula we are after is familiar enough. The present war 
in the common phrase has not been a contest between armies 
but between nations. It is a war in which military principles 
and leadership have given way to the factory system. It is 
not only that the management of modern armies has become 
a business of day labor, card catalogues, and telephones. 
The nations themselves have been put to day labor and sub- 
jected to the card catalogue. In other wars it has been true, 
no doubt, that armies have been the barbed head to the spear 
shaft of an entire people. But in this war we have reached 
the point of almost admitting that there is no blade to the 
spear at all, that it is the stoutness of the shaft alone which 
counts. We have given up fighting with spears and are 
fighting now with the most democratic weapon in the world, 
with the blunt, heavy stave. Everywhere it is the common- 
place that victory will not be won on the field but in the 
factory and on the farm. 

What distinguishes this war from all other wars is the 
emergence of the Common Man. In other wars, kings and 
emperors and war ministers have paid their peoples the 
compliment of assuring them that by the devotion and 
capacity of the common man for sacrifice has victory been 
made possible; but always there has been the implication 
that the common man’s effort is the subsidiary factor. For 
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him to pay taxes, give recruits, and take orders; for the 
leaders to fashion these weapons into instruments of victory. 
It was a contract in which parties of the respective parts 
guaranteed their respective shares to the general fund. You 
contribute the effort and the sacrifice. I will find the way to 
victory. 

To-day we have gone far beyond that. The whole prob- 
lem of victory has been “put up” to the common man. The 
war leaders hardly make any pretense that a decision will be 
attained by the armies or the navies. We get, of course, the 
classic perfunctory references to our dauntless field-grays in 
the trenches, our sea-dogs on the watch in the mists of the 
North Sea, the forward sweep of our brave armies on the 
eastern front, the heavy toll exacted by our splendid U-boats; 
but seldom is there the belief that our armies sweeping for- 
ward in Russia, our dauntless U-boats, our heavy guns bat- 
tering the German line in the west will bring victory. 
Always there is the condition that while the armies are 
marching or battering, while the U-boats are sinking mer- 
chant ships, the nation at home must “hold out.” If we 
would note the change which has come over the spirit of the 
war in this respect we need only compare the exultation of 
the Teutons in the summer of 1915 when their armies were 
driving deep into Russia, with the feeling two months ago 
when these armies began once more to press on the heels of 
a demoralized Russian army. Then the armies were march- 
ing to victory; then victory was an achieved fact if only you 
looked at the map. To-day invitations from Germany to 
look at the war map are half-hearted; to-day the defeat of 
the Russians is not victory but only an added inducement for 
the German people—to “hold out.” So with the U-boats. 
As late as last February it was still possible to promise the 
German people that the U-boats would bring victory. ‘The 
pretense has not been kept up very long. Yes, the U-boats 
will bring victory—in time, as Von Tirpitz has put it. That 
is to say, if the German people will “hold out” long enough. 
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Just what the war leaders mean by calling on the people 
to “hold out” we shall see in a little while. For the moment 
the simple fact stands out that war has become altogether too 
big a job for the war leaders and the governments. ‘The war 
has got away from them. In the sweep of the battle-line 
over three continents; in its extension over land, sea, under 
the sea and in the air; in its consumption of fighting men by 
the scores of millions, it has become a task beyond the finite 
intelligence of any man or set of men. That is why there has 
been such an enormous wastage of war leaders and cabinet 
ministers in every belligerent country with the exception of 
America, which has not been long enough in the war to 
undergo this process of attrition. It is not so much that 
Lloyd George knows better how to carry on the war than 
Asquith knew, that Hindenburg is a greater strategist than 
Moltke or Falkenhayn, that Pétain is a more efficient leader 
than Joffre. It is simply a case of the earlier men being first 
caught in the wringer of the war and squeezed dry and tossed 
aside. Had Lloyd George begun the war for England, it is 
Asquith who would now be conducting it; had Pétain won 
the battle of the Marne, it is Joffre who might now be storm- 
ing against the German trenches; had Hindenburg ordered 
the march into Belgium, it is Moltke who might now be 
conducting Germany’s strategic defensive. 

The magnitude and complexity of the war are a common- 
place. Everybody has spoken of it as a World War from 
the beginning. We are all the time recapitulating the scores 
of millions of men in battle, the billions of treasure, the thou- 
sands of miles of front. And yet in so much of the criticism 
which in every belligerent country is directed against the 
conduct of the war, it appears startlingly that men still fail 
to visualize the war in its infinite involution. Why are you 
not building more aeroplanes, one set of critics cry. Why 
are you not combating the U-boats? Why are you not pil- 
ing up heavy guns? Why are you neglecting medical pre- 
cautions in Mesopotamia? Why don’t you put more men 
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into the fields to raise food? Why are you not saving food 
by suppressing beer? Why are you fomenting labor unrest 
by suppressing beer and so cutting off the supply of muni- 
tions? Why are you starving the Salonica front? Why 
are you weakening the blockade? Why are you depriving 
France of the coal she needs! Why are you not doing every 
one of the thousand and one things that clamor to be done, 
with 100 per cent efficiency for every one of the thousand and 
one things? 

Take a single illustration of the magnitude of the task 
which the so-called organizers of victory in every belligerent 
country are facing. Of late in this country the idea of victory 
through the air has caught the imagination. We have 
appropriated the sum of $640,000,000 for aeroplane con- 
struction and organization. Well-informed persons are 
skeptical about the winning of the war with an armada of 
100,000 aeroplanes; but let that pass. For the moment it is 
of interest to ask what does a simple thing like aeroplane 
construction involve? We get our hint in a statement made 
some time in the early summer by Dr. Addison, at that time 
minister of munitions in Great Britain. “A growing num- 
ber of workers,” said Dr. Addison, “are employed in the 
aeroplane factories, the increase in the last five months being 
25 per cent on the previous total. Along with this the 
replacement of skilled workers by women has gone on, the 
dilution percentage having risen from 19 per cent to 37 per 
cent. ‘To meet the demand for labor, special schools have 
been started all over the country, where a training of about 
two months qualifies a pupil to carry out some simple process 
in aeroplane manufacture. . . . The needs of the aero- 
plane programme are enormous, almost passing belief. For 
our present programme of construction more spruce is 
wanted than the present annual output of the United States, 
more mahogany than Honduras can supply, all the linen of 
the type made in Ireland, and the whole of the alloyed steel 
that England can produce. As for flax, to meet the needs 
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of the Air Service, the Government has actually to provide 
the seeds from which to grow the plants essential for its 
purpose.” 

To visualize the effort and apparatus that go into the 
business of war we may translate Dr. Addison’s summary 
into some such formula: If you represent the Conduct of the 
War as 1, then the Army is 1A and the navy is 1B. The 
aeroplane that scouts for the army is then 1A’. The process 
then goes on: 1A’, the aeroplane factory; 1A*, the school 
for the training of the aeroplane worker; 1A‘, the timber for 
the erection of schools for the training of aeroplane workers, 
etc. In another direction from 1A’, the aeroplane factory, 
runs 1A° diluted labor, that is, women workers; 1A‘, créches 
for the care of the babies of women aeroplane workers; 1A’, 
the training of ordinary housemaids into nurses for taking 
care of the children of women munition-workers; with a 
final step, perhaps, to 1A°, the replacement of the housemaid 
in her ordinary occupations by the invalided soldier from the 
trenches, who, being at the same time 1A and 1A°, completes 
the circle of modern warfare. And if you start once more 
from the aeroplane factory and seek your raw material for 
aeroplane construction, you find Government concerned with 
supplying the seed that is to grow the flax that is to make the 
linen that is to build the wings of the aeroplane that is to 
spot the German gun that stands in the way of the advance 
of the British infantryman. When Government is asked 
why it has committed a diplomatic blunder in the Balkans or 
neglected hospital accommodations in East Africa, Govern- 
ment might reply that at the moment it was concerned with 
the problem of whether the good ship Arethusa should go to 
Honduras for mahogany for the aeroplane factories or 
should go to Cochin-China to fetch the coolies that work in 
the fields of France and so release Frenchmen for other uses. 

In the House of Commons the statement was made some 
time ago that it needs a man and a half behind the line to 
keep one man in the trenches; and that is only at the front. 
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How many men, women, and children at home are needed to 
keep going the man with the rifle and hand grenade, we can 
only conjecture, but if we say ten civilians to every fighting 
man we shall not be exaggerating. This is what is meant by 
Civic Armies and National Organization. But do not 
imagine that this “organization,” this replacement of the old- 
style war of armies by the modern style of war on the factory 
system, means only a transfer of leadership from the battle- 
field to the rear. Before the brain-racking complexity of 
this organizing task at home the genius of the civic leaders 
has been functioning with as moderate success as the military 
talents of the leaders on the front. 

In the final count, the war depends not on the ability of 
the leaders to lead, nor so much on the capacity and willing- 
ness of the common man to be led and organized, as on the 
common man’s capacity and willingness to suffer and sacri- 
fice. It is not so much a question of what the common man 
‘an be made or induced to do, but what he will consent to do 
without. He has been asked to do without his customary 
amount of bread and drink, without his customary amount 
of leisure and recreation, without the safeguard of the labor 
union regulations which he has built up for himself in the 
course of years, without the laws for the protection of women 
in industry, without schooling for his children who are needed 
for work in the fields. We speak of national organization 
as if it meant only the utilization of waste and avoidance of 
maladjustment. National organization in this war has 
meant really the abandonment by the common man of many 
of life’s necessities and his subjection to maladjustment; no 
other word will correctly describe the transformation of a 
mother of children into a munition-worker. In the matter 
of national organization Germany took the lead. We have 
spoken much of German efficiency in the regulation of the 
country’s food supply. It would have been regulation if 
the entire machinery of bread cards, meat cards, fat cards, 
and shoe cards were effective in supplying the common man 
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with his necessary minimum of bread, meat, fat, and shoes. 
What organization in efficient Germany has really done is 
to supply the common man with only half his elementary 
needs, and its justification is that without organization he 
would be utterly lost. 

This, then, is the essential characteristic of the present 
war of “holding out.” It presents the spectacle of a war 
carried on by a combination of the most modern methods and 
the most primitive, of the latest discoveries of science and 
human ingenuity and the earliest device known to human- 
ity—namely, clenching one’s teeth and tightening one’s belt. 
On the one hand the sixteen-inch howitzer, the aeroplane, the 
submarine, liquid fire, poison gas, wireless and teleophotog- 
raphy; on the other hand the capacity to starve. And of 
these it is the latter that really counts. If the war had been 
one truly of military leadership and preparedness in the old- 
fashioned sense, Russia should have been out of the war two 
years ago, as the Germans at that time under the influence 
of the old ideas expected her to be. If the war had been 
one of superior organization in the older sense, in the mar- 
shalling of normal national resources as usually understood, 
Germany should have long ago succeeded in crushing Russia 
into peace. But since the struggle has resolved itself into 
one of elementary endurance, Russia after three years is still 
in the war. When it comes to living on half-rations, to 
women sweating in the fields, to children doing the work of 
men, Slav inferiority disappears. The mujik can starve as 
well as the most highly trained Prussian. 

In this sense more than in the sweep of geography and 
numbers, this has been in fact a world war. It has established 
the common traits of humanity in the face of unparalleled 
sacrifice. For the purposes of this war there is little distine- 
tion between German and Frenchman, Austrian and Rus- 
sian, Serb and Bulgar. In this respect America, supposedly 
soft with prosperity and sloth and security, will show herself 
like the others if it should come to the test. In the first 
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months of the war we were under the full spell of the ancient 
generalizations on national and ethnical traits. We harped 
in absurd fashion on the German method of attacking in 
solid formation as something unsportsmanlike, as almost an 
essential of frightfulness. The war is being fought to-day 
by all the nations in solid formation, in the most solid forma- 
tion imaginable, men, women, and children all roped together 
after the fashion of the ancient Cimbri when going into 
battle. We spoke on the other hand of Britons going into 
battle as on a cricket field. We spoke of French élan and 
individual resourcefulness, matched it against the German 
solid formation, and silently we wondered whether with 
French enthusiasm would go the necessary qualities of steadi- 
ness under defeat or postponement. The event has shown 
the absurdity of such ethnical particularization. All the 
combatants have gone bravely to the attack and have shown 
fortitude in disaster. Differences of degree there may have 
been in the fighting line. But there has been no distinction 
among the peoples in the matter of “holding out” at home, 
to which the war has reduced itself. The big fact is that 
there is no decision after three years of war; and the reason 
is that the sameness of the nations has outweighed their dif- 
ferences. Being a war waged by common men with the 
weapons of abnegation and endurance, it has befooled all the 
predictions based on old-time strategy, organization, leader- 
ship, or folk-psychology. 

If I have dilated on this factor of the role of the common 
man in the war, it is not only because I find it to be the 
outstanding characteristic of the three years’ struggle, nor yet 
because it is becoming still more the dominant trait with the 
beginning of another year of war, but because of the obvious 
conclusion that the end of the war, the outcome, and the 
aspect of the world after the war will be shaped by the needs 
and ideals of the masses. When it comes to the framing of 
the new world order, they who have paid the piper will insist 
on calling the tune. In this sense we are indeed fighting to 
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make the world safe for democracy. ‘The common man has 
become articulate in the three great events of the last six 
months which have summed up the past of the war and at 
the same time cast the horoscope of the future. These three 
events are, of course, the Russian Revolution, the entrance 
of America into the war, and the rise of an audible voice 
among the German people in the Reichstag declaration of 
last July for a peace of reconciliation without annexation and 
without indemnity. 

Why is it that from Russia should have come most appro- 
priately the message that has thrilled the world not only by 
its sheer dramatic values, nor by its significance for the future 
of the Russian people, but by its implications for the future 
of humanity as a whole? The reason is that the Revolu- 
tion of March, 1917, came to Russia because of conditions 
which the war had brought upon all of Europe but which in 
Russia existed in peculiarly aggravated form. ‘There gov- 
ernmental chaos and corruption left the war entirely to be 
carried on by popular suffering and sacrifice. There the 
lack of military leadership put a heavier burden on the Rus- 
sian soldier than elsewhere in Europe. Because his Govern- 
ment failed to supply him with munitions, the mujik soldier, 
as has been said, was compelled to tear at the enemy’s barbed 
wire with his bare hands. The Russian people had shown its 
willingness to “hold out” as long as necessary for victory. 
The Russian Government on the other hand had not only 
failed to supply its share of leadership and organization, but 
was on the point of nullifying the labors and sacrifices of the 
nation by a separate peace with Germany to be followed by 
internal repression. That the Revolution has been frowned 
upon in respectable quarters as working harm to the Allied 
cause, that the desire for peace in Russia has expressed itself 
more strongly than in any other country, are developments 
from the fact of revolution itself. Its impelling motive 
remains what we knew it from the first, an assertion of the 
people’s demand for recognition of its stupendous efforts in 
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the war. The common man in Russia has come into his own; 
with a speed, to be sure, that has been a little too much for his 
own wind. 

That the Russian Revolution has not done harm to the 
Allied cause is patent from the simple consideration that the 
downfall of Tsarism hastened the entrance of America into 
the war. Let it be conceded that our joining the Allies was 
inevitable, though there is room for an argument. It is pos- 
sible to maintain that if the German Government had not 
known of the coming of the Revolution as early as February 
and if it had not counted upon the consequent elimination of 
Russia as a factor in the war, the U-boat challenge would 
not have been flung at us. But that Russia hastened the 
inevitable, that she made it easier for Mr. Wilson to take us 
into war, cannot be denied in face of the sudden swing which 
Russia gave to our moral outlook, to the sudden precipitation 
in the minds of men from doubt to the conviction that the war 
was worth while, was necessary. ‘To the aims of the world 
war was now added the necessity of safeguarding for the 
Russian people its newly conquered liberties. 

What has America’s going in meant so far? This: By 
the very fact of our going in, as so many critics deplore, 
unprepared, we re-emphasized the character of the war as 
one carried on by mass effort and mass sacrifice. It was not 
a ready army that we threw into the scales but the promise 
of America’s “holding out.” We began immediately upon 
the familiar process of “organizing” the nation, that is, by 
calling upon the common man to gird himself for the now 
familiar efforts and sacrifices, for wheatless days and meat- 
less days, for conscription and taxation, for diluted labor, 
and the rest. Rarely even in the newspaper headlines has 
there been an echo of the vainglory of other wars, any hint 
that our men in khaki will make a mouthful of the Kaiser 
when they get ready. We do not look to the genius of our 
war leaders to solve the problems of the trench which Joffre 
and Pétain have struggled with for so long. We recognize 
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that it is a business of half-rations and spade work and blood 
we have let ourselves in for. We think of victory as attain- 
able not primarily when we have killed a sufficient number of 
Germans, but when the Germans have killed a great number 
of our men only to learn that behind these there are more and 
more and more, enough to outweigh them in the sinister com- 
petition of sacrifice which is modern war. We call it a war 
of attrition, and rightly. We have long felt that as far as a 
“decision” is concerned, the war might as well have been 
fought in Kamchatka or in the moon as in northern France 
and Galicia. It is not conquered territory that counts but 
the capacity and readiness for mass sacrifice. 

It is this consideration which makes a jest out of the 
cheer-up homilies in the German press, to the effect that the 
war will be over before America can begin to count. From 
the moment we entered we began to count, and the war can- 
not be over unless we are willing to accept defeat without 
making a try: for victory. That is why at the beginning of 
the fourth year of war Germany stands beaten, even if the 
highly improbable should come to pass and Russia should 
fall out of the ranks. Germany will still be facing the mass 
action of western civilization including a new levy of 
100,000,000 souls who have as yet to bring to bear the 
strategy of “holding out.” That is why the majority of 
the German people has spoken out through the Reichstag 
against a policy of criminal stupidity or criminal recklessness 
which has brought America down on their backs. The 
Reventlows may talk themselves blue in the face demonstrat- 
ing that America will never get her men ready or her muni- 
tions or her ships. Three years ago they were proving that 
England had no men or munitions to throw into the game. 
Two years ago they were proving that Russia was out of it. 
Last year they were proving that France was bled white. 
To-day Germany’s white-bled enemies are accused of 
cherishing dreams of conquest! By this time the Kaiser’s 
subjects have taken the measure of these metaphysicians of 
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victory. When they are told that America does not count 
they refuse to believe, and not only because they have been 
deceived before this. In their hearts of hearts they know 
that if they, the people of Germany, have suffered and sacri- 
ficed almost beyond human endurance to avert defeat, so 
will America. “If there are no American armies they will 
be created; if there are no guns they will be cast; if there are 
no ships they will be built; somehow, but they will be there. 
And in the meanwhile America will hold out, even as we, the 
Germans, have been holding out.” 

That is why I regard it either reckless folly or biind ignor- 
ance to dismiss the July uprising in the Reichstag as an 
event of little importance, as another move in the transparent 
game of Hohenzollern duplicity. The technical argument 
that the Reichstag is without a mandatory voice in the Ger- 
man Government is beside the point. Whether the Reichs- 
tag, that is to say the majority of the German people, is 
able to enforce its will on the Kaiser is a minor consideration. 
The essential point is that the majority of the German people 
has for the first time given utterance to a will of its own. 
Once it is shown that the German people and its rulers do 
not think alike, then the war has already been won by the 
Allies. Mr. Balfour gave the truth when he said that the 
Allies can speak peace only with a powerless Germany or a 
free Germany. But a free Germany is one in which the 
consciousness has been born that it is the people that has been 
fighting the nation’s battles, and the people’s sacrifices that 
have so far saved the rulers from punishment for their crimes. 
The question which the Allies must ask themselves is this: 
Will the Junkers, if we should make some kind of a com- 
promise peace, be able to say to the German people: “We 
have not quite brought you the victory we promised, but see 
how near we came to it, and see, at the worst, what we accom- 
plished against a world of enemies.” If the German people 
believes that it is the Prussian system which saved it, then the 
Allies dare not make peace. The world will, indeed, be 
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unsafe for democracy. But if the German people should 
turn upon the Junkers and quote their own words against 
them, namely, that the country has been saved by the devo- 
tion and suffering of the common man, then the Allies can 
afford to make peace. They will have brought about that 
fall of the Prussian system which they set out to encompass. 
And events at the moment of writing show that the process 
within Germany is full under way. 

Thus at the beginning of the fourth year of war we find 
the first certain steps towards a peace of reconciliation being 
taken in either camp, not by the formally established organs 
of Government, but by the representatives of the masses who 
have fought the war. On the Allied side the impulse comes 
from Russia whose Government is only the delegate of the 
recently emancipated masses. On the Teuton side the 
Reichstag has spoken. It is not mere accident that the 
earliest spokesmen for peace without conquest should be on 
both sides the representatives of the two international popu- 
lar forces, namely Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. 
We may explain the activities of the Socialists in Germany, 
in Russia, in France, and in this country as dictated in large 
measure by party considerations. If peace is to come, it 
would be fatal for the Socialists as the party of the common 
man, to let themselves be anticipated in preparing the way. 
Similarly we may explain the rally of the Roman Catholic 
Church to a peace without conquest. The fact is, peace is 
in the air and the popular parties are losing no time in 
advocating it. 

The peace that will come will be forced and shaped by the 
masses who have carried on the war. Everywhere this 
thought is stirring to-day: if the established tradition of 
diplomacy broke down so utterly at the very beginning of the 
war; if the established technical methods of war have broken 
down, so that the war has really been waged by the nations 
and not by the armies and General Staffs; if the established 
laws of finance have gone overboard so that Germany can go 
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on raising loans by shifting moneys from the left pocket to 
the right to the outrage of every well-trained economist,— 
then it is time to abandon that other tradition by which peace 
treaties are the outcome of clever bargaining at the council 
table. It is time to dictate the nature of peace by an out- 
spoken declaration of its fundamentals. The Russian 
formula of peace without annexation and indemnity, now 
endorsed by the Reichstag, has imposed itself on the world. 
As yet the Governments, outside of Russia, have accepted it 
with ifs and marginal notes; our Government among the 
others. This thing is not annexation and the other is not 
indemnity. But plainly the trend is towards the elimination 
of provisos that rob the main text of its meaning. To-day 
it may be said that the only valid exception to no indemnity 
is reparation for Belgium, and the only just exception to no 
annexations is some concession to France in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Other claims and demands will not be allowed to stand in the 
way of peace. 

But even more important in the mind of the world than a 
peace without conquests and impulsive forgiveness is a peace 
of permanent reconciliation. ‘There must come into being 
a visible instrument of reconciliation, a world compact, 
tribunal, league, that shall offer a fair guarantee against the 
recurrence of another such world tragedy as that we are 
living through. Let it be noted, incidentally, that the estab- 
lishment of some such world order would make the adjust- 
ment of the other problem of conquests and indemnities far 
easier. Governments which fear the thought of returning to 
their peoples from a peace conference with empty hands 
after so enormous an expenditure of life and treasure, could 
face their audiences with good grace if they might offer 
them as the first payment for their untold sacrifice, this new 
promise of a safer world. We are unable to bring you, they 
might say, this strip of frontier and that colony and trade 
concession, but we can offer you something far better, a 
pledge that your children shall not be called upon for such a 
self-offering as we have required from you. 
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Such an outcome is demanded by the state of feeling 
among the masses in every belligerent country that has “held 
out,” that is to say, the masses by whom the war has been 
really carried on. ‘They must have assurance that, as far as 
is humanly possible, they or their children shall not be called 
upon to “hold out” again to the extent of ten million dead, 
hundreds of billions of wealth destroyed, and years of priva- 
tion. Either it is that or else the world is in a more perilous 
state than ever. The new technique of war has become a 
greater menace than its predecessor. Under trench warfare 
a pirate nation may “get the jump” on its neighbor, dig in, 
and stand on the defensive for years. On the political side 
the world will be full of dynamite. It has truly been a war 
for small nationalities. Russia alone has brought a whole 
brood into being—Poland, Finland, the Ukraine, possibly 
the Caucasus. But this means the creation of an immensely 
magnified Balkan problem. If the nationalities, new born 
and restored, are to live in safety to themselves and without 
peril to the world, there must be brought into existence the 
only conceivable guardianship—the protectorate of a recon- 
ciled world. 

To the diplomacy of the old school such a settlement may 
seem phantasy, just as to the war leaders of the old school 
there is, presumably, still no safeguard against war other 
than the classic armaments and the old strategy. But for 
the common men who have waged this war, the professional 
diplomatist, like the professional strategist, stands convicted 
of monstrous presumption and ghastly failure. 














MEDITATION SUR LA NUIT DU TROIS AOUT 
(1914-1917) 


By Emits CAMMAERTS 


[The translation, “Thoughts on the Night of August the Third,” was 
made by Madame Cammaerts.—Tue Enprror. } 


—Que faites-vous assis, la téte dans votre manteau? 
—Que faites-vous accroupis, le menton dans la main? 
—Que faites-vous couchés, les yeux levés vers le ciel? 
—Nous attendons que le soleil se léve sur les eaux. 
—Et qu’a la veille succéde le lendemain. 

—Nous attendons que les morts se réveillent. 


Les soldats montent la garde autour du tombeau. 

Ils ont roulé la pierre, ils ont posé les sceaux. 

Dans la nuit étoilée brillent leurs baionettes 

Et ils portent des casques 4 pointe sur la téte. 

Ils parlent une langue que nous n’entendons pas, 

Une langue précise et lourde comme leurs pas. 

Méme au seuil du tombeau, ils ne baissent pas la voix. 
Et ils trébuchent en jurant sur les croix. . 


Que manque-t-il, mon pays, a ta Passion? 
N’as-tu pas eu ton agonie dans le Jardin? 
N’as-tu pas did subir les caresses de Judas, 
En cette nuit d’aodit ot la trahison 

Te baisait la joue en te tordant la main? 
N’as-tu pas di, comme Jésus, faire ton choix? 


Que manque-t-il, mon pays, 4 ton Calvaire? 
N’es-tu pas tombé trois fois sous la croix, 
A Liége, 4 Namur, 4 Anvers? 
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T’ont-ils épargné leurs injures, leurs crachats, 
Leurs railleries et leurs coups? 

N’as-tu pas saigné sous la couronne d’épines? 
N’as-tu pas senti s’enfoncer les clous: 
Dinant, Termonde, Andenne, Tamines? 
N’as-tu pas demandé a boire 

Et gouté le fiel de l’éponge dérisoire 

Tandis que tes bourreaux, a tes pieds, 

Se disputaient ta robe a coups de dés? 

N’as-tu pas eu faim et soif de Justice? 
N’as-tu pas mangé le pain de la captivité? 
N’as-tu pas bu jusqu’a la lie le calice 

De lesclavage et de l’iniquité? 


Pourtant la terre n’a pas célébré ton deuil, 

Les cieux ne se sont pas obscurcis, 

Tu n’as pas eu de mains amies 

Pour te coucher dans ton: cercueil. 

Voila non trois jours mais trois ans que tu tombas, 
Comme un fruit trop mir, dans ton tombeau. 

Trois ans qu’ils ont roulé la pierre et posé les sceaux 
Et les morts ne se réveillent toujours pas. . 


—Que faites-vous assis, la téte dans votre manteau? 
—Que faites-vous couchés, les yeux levés vers le ciel? 
—Que faites-vous accroupis, le menton dans la main? 
—Nous entendons les moissonneurs qui aiguisent leurs faux. 
—Nous humons les parfums des prairies maternelles. 
—Nous regardons palir l’étoile du matin. 


—What are you doing seated there, with your head wrapped 
in your cloak? 

—What are you doing crouched there, with your chin upon 
your hand? 

—What are you doing lying there, with your eyes fixed on 
the sky? 
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—We are waiting for the sun to rise upon the waters. 
—And for the morn to follow on the night. 
—We are waiting for the dead to awake. . . . 


— 


The soldiers are watching around the tomb, 

They have rolled the stone in place, they have set the seals. 
In the starry night their bayonets gleam, J 
They are wearing pointed helmets on their heads. 

They speak a speech we do not understand, 

A language harsh and heavy as their steps. 

By the very grave, they lower not their voices, 

And they stumble on the crosses and they curse. 


What is lacking, O my Country, to thy Passion? 

Hast thou not had thine agony in the Garden? 
Wast thou not forced to take Judas kisses, d 
That night in August when treason 

Kissed thy cheek and wrung thy hand? 

Didst thou not, like Jesus, have to make thy choice? 


What is lacking, O my Country, to thy Calvary? 
Didst thou not fall three times beneath the cross— 
At Liége, at Namur, and at Antwerp? . 
Wert thou spared their spitting and their insults, 
Their mockeries and their blows? 

Didst thou not bleed beneath a crown of thorns? 
Didst thou not feel the nails pierce thy flesh— 
Dinant, Termonde, Andenne, Tamines? 

Didst thou not ask to drink, and taste 

The gall on mocking sponge, 

While underneath thee, at thy feet, 

The soldiers cast upon thy vestures lots? 

Didst thou not for Justice thirst and hunger? 
Didst thou not eat the captive’s bitter bread? 
Didst thou not drink unto the very dregs 

The cruel cup of shame and slavery? 
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And yet the earth did not join in thy mourning, 
The heavens were not overcast and black, 

No loving hands were near to lay thee 

Tenderly in thy tomb. 

And now, not three days but three years have passed 
Since thou fellst, like too ripe fruit, into thy grave, 
Since they rolled the stone in place and set the seals, 
And still the dead have not arisen again. 


—What are you doing seated there, with your head wrapped 
in your cloak? 

—What are you doing lying there, with eyes fixed on the 
sky? 

—What are you doing crouched there, with your chin upon 
your hand? 

—We are listening to the reapers sharpening their scythes. 

—We are breathing in the perfume of our country’s fields. 

—We are watching the paling of the morning star. 








THE WAY TO DURABLE PEACE 


By Bruno Lasker 


E used to think of peace and war as contrary and 
incompatible conditions. This absolute distinction 

is no longer possible as we witness the citizens of nations 
avowedly at peace forced to defend themselves against 
destruction of ships and lives, and at the same time the armies 
of nations which are nominally at war committing apparently 
no hostile acts for many months. Of course, we should never 
have looked upon the two terms as more than relative. Some 
recent discussions of the peace which is to follow the present 
war seem to anticipate relationships little less bellicose than 
those existing between hostile countries. Perhaps it will 
save confusion if we refuse to give the name of peace to a 
mere armistice, however much and for however long guaran- 
teed, unless it is accompanied by certain essential conditions. 
One of these is free intercourse between nations at peace. 
This is not a more or less desirable by-product of peace 
but of its very essence. It may be argued by advocates of 
“war after the war” that a reduction of armaments and an 
effective protection against future aggression, setting free 
in each nation forces which can be employed in economic bet- 
terment and social uplift, are boons which cannot be valued 
too highly, and that this comparative freedom will create an 
enthusiasm for experimentation in private and public enter- 
prise which must result in a wave of progress such as the 
world has never known. But if this security is acquired at 
the cost of mutual intercourse and exchange, if it results 
from wilful limitation of national spheres of activity, it is not 
the security of peace; and the progress which it ensures is 
not in the direction of that highest development and flower 
of humanity which we prize most. Even if it could be per- 
manent, we would not have it; for, to abolish the natural 
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survival of the fittest without substituting for racial strife 
some new evolutionary stimulus, would bring even greater 
dangers than those from which we have suffered. The 
effects would be inbreeding, poverty of resources, atrophy of 
the higher faculties, and, above all, a wholly arbitrary inter- 
ference with the natural growth of living organisms. But, 
short of assuming the possibility of an end to the human 
race, it is impossible to conceive of such a condition as 
permanent. A guaranteed peace which heightens the wall 
separating one nation from another must carry in it the 
provocation of new and more formidable hostilities. Such 
a peace must sooner or later collapse. 

The contemplation of a peace by wilful insulation is not 
altogether academic. In Mid-Europe a feeling is now 
widely prevalent that the threatened exclusion of the German 
people from the world’s markets and friendly relationships 
may perhaps be welcomed as a means of strengthening 
and purifying a culture and destiny which have their roots 
deep in the national origin and tradition. On the other 
hand, the drawing together of the British colonies to the 
motherland also has renewed the vision of a self-sufficing 
colonial empire bristling with tariff-fortified frontiers not 
only against present adversaries but against the rest of the 
world. Some recent interpretations of the Monroe Doc- 
trine—that most convenient instrument for reinforcing new 
programmes with historical sanction—represent the Western 
Hemisphere as a political and economic entity which must be 
separated from the rest of the world, if need be at the cost of 
lasting enmity to the European powers which have retained a 
foothold on American soil or seek new resources and new 
markets in her unexploited regions. There is a tacit under- 
standing among the imperialists of Europe and America that 
the growing populations of the East must not look for 
expansion beyond the island-girded seas to the south and east 
or beyond the great central plains of Asia. Finally, it is 
very generally believed that the new frontiers to be drawn on 
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the continent of Europe at the end of this war by an all- 
wise and all-powerful council of the nations must be respected 
for all time as limitations to the growth of the nationalities 
which they enclose, whether these be historic or newly 
recognized. 

Against the political philosophy which underlies these 
various manifestations of nationalistic ingrowing, and espe- 
cially against the possibility of treaties and conventions which 
would create a new, petrified political map of the world, it is 
the purpose of this article to protest—not only in the interest 
of durable peace but in that of an even greater common cause, 
the progress of mankind. The greatest epochs in history 
have been those of new and intensive contacts between peo- 
ples. The spiritual awakening of Europe in the Renaissance 
was ushered in by a period of discovery and international 
trading which stimulated the imagination and brought new 
ideas and incentives into the confined social and intellectual 
environment of the white races. The great modern empires 
waxed and waned as their romantic quest for world inter- 
course became absorbed by a sordid search for world domina- 
tion. Anew world governance enforced through power, even 
though this be wielded by an international league, will not 
bring in a human renascence unless with it there enters the 
old spirit of adventure. The stronger we forge our new 
league to enforce peace, the more rigidly we provide in the 
coming partnership of nations against the infringement of 
rights, the more keenly we must watch for dangers which 
threaten the very foundations of world peace from the 
imprisonment of national impulses and desires. We must 
guard against speaking and thinking too lightly of an 
isolated Germany or of a new Poland, a new Bohemia, a 
new Serbia, a new Zion, impeded from the outset in terri- 
torial expansion and commercial advancement, forced—as 
the maintenance of her independence has forced Switzer- 
land—to lose the best part of potential population by birth 
control and of actual increase of population by emigration. 
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There is no law in nature or religion which would lay 
down that one nation must for all time remain a mountain 
people, another a fisherfolk inhabiting the barren rocks of 
some island group, another draw sustenance from the rich 
but narrowly confined soil of an alluvial marsh—while a 
dozen or so great nations, happening to wield the power of 
vast possessions at the time these international agreements 
are entered into, shall continue to hold sway over the greater 
part of the habitable globe. 

We are told that by securing the colonies around the 
Caribbean Sea now held by European powers as a material 
recompense for participation in the present war, and by 
extending the wing of her protection over the less stable 
republics of Central America, the United States would 
“round out” her territory, sphere of influence, and commer- 
cial resources in such a way as to make her climatically 
all-inclusive and, therefore, economically independent of 
international intercourse. This may be so. And it may be 
that by pursuing similar imperialistic policies the other great 
powers also may attain to that self-sufficiency which renders 
mutual aggression less promising in beneficial results and, 
for that reason, less likely than it has been in the past. But 
let us not flatter ourselves that by such means a durable 
peace can be secured. No lasting equilibrium can result 
from any system of control over the world’s natural wealth 
that perpetuates present inequalities, however these may be 
justified historically and by the variation of governmental 
talents in different races. There will be wars so long as 
genius anywhere is debarred from fruition, so long as fra- 
ternity between nations is a mere flourish of rhetoric to be 
brought out at state banquets but kept out of sight in the 
council chamber. 

If there is such a thing as the “international mind,” let us 
apply it now to the greatest task of statesmanship which has 
confronted the civilized world for a century. Let us free 
ourselves from that narrowing fear for the traditions in 
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which we have grown up, or which we have learned to love as 
most closely embodying our personal ideals. However much 
he may feel capable of sacrificing for his country, his race, or 
his brothers in arms, the citizen is untrue to his highest oppor- 
tunity and duty who does not try to perceive what really are 
the qualities which thus thrill his imagination, and who does 
not devote himself to their furtherance wherever they may be 
found. He cannot be true to French valor by denying it to 
other peoples, to British perseverance by breaking down the 
self-respect of other nations, to American liberalism by help- 
ing to prevent the self-government of weaker republics. 
Whether he re-interprets his conception of patriotism in the 
light of the newer experience of humanity, or throws it into 
the dustbin of outworn criteria, the good citizen can no 
longer confine his altruistic cares and deeds within the bound- 
aries of his native or adopted country—any more than the 
good father can neglect his duties as a citizen to advance the 
well-being of his family. 

A durable peace which sets up new mountain barriers to 
life is not a peace which the world can desire. Such a peace 
would be too dearly bought even if it sheathed every sword 
and were guaranteed for eternity. Not diversity alone but 
growth and fertilization are of the very nature of life. The 
peace of the future must be raised on a foundation of respect 
for the laws of life rather than for rights of possession, if it 
is to liberate as well as to protect. A mere political pacifica- 
tion, in a narrow sense of that term, will not do. America 
will not have achieved the purposes for which she is fighting 
by the side of her valiant allies, she will not have made “the 
world safe for democracy,” unless from this struggle there 


emerges safety on every continent, not only for national 
existence but also for national expansion. But how, it may 
be asked, can this be brought about without perpetuating 
competition for territory and power? It can be the result 
only of a world organization which aims at helping and not 
hindering mutual integration of the nations, which elimi- 
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nates a purely geographical conception of national sover- 
eignty and substitutes for it the grander notion of an 
interdependent commonwealth of free nations. This change 
will necessitate a break with age-long delusions; but if we 
are not prepared for such a break, we are not prepared for 
either democracy or human brotherhood. 

The present division of the earth’s surface into a number 
of more or less precisely defined domains under absolutely 
independent sovereignty does not answer the modern cul- 
tural requirements of the race, and it does not promise well 
for a future durable peace. It has its origin and justifica- 
tion in a feudal régime which cannot remain if genuine 
progress is to be ensured. Kings and emperors may hold 
regions won by the sword, not for the good of humanity or 
of their subjects, but for their personal aggrandizement and 
the advantage of favored classes. A democracy cannot 
reign in isolated splendor. An exclusive citizenship which 
forces the Italian peasant into the uniform of the house of 
Savoy, his emigrant brother into that of the American repub- 
lic, and his cousin into that of the Hapsburg dynasty—which 
has no relation to his interests interwoven in the fortunes of 
several countries—does not answer the requirements of mod- 
ern society. A fiscal policy which bars out German chem- 
icals from the United States where they would aid in 
cheapening production, which makes the retail prices of 
American food stuffs cheaper in London than in New York, 
which enriches the Hungarian landlord and looks on while 
the Hungarian laborer—a potential progenitor of genera- 
tions of American citizens—is undermined in health by 
starvation, emphatically does not ensure the best interests of 
national development any more than it ensures peace. 

National insulation in the modern world is no longer pos- 
sible without severe suffering for the masses, without cutting 
off vital organs of progress, and without withering the finest 
bloom of culture. Nor is such a policy necessary to develop 
national cohesion. The free-trade Belgian, even though his 
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national history dates back but eighty years, is no less pos- 
sessed of that sense of nationhood than the protectionist 
Frenchman. The Englishman who allows all the world to 
contribute to his table and who enriches all the world by the 
product of his craft, is not an emasculate cosmopolitan. If 
one fact stands out prominently to-day from the conflicting 
phenomena of a world at war, it is that in our time national 
self-sufficiency means, economically and culturally, national 
self-mutilation. 

The patriotic motive for a protectionist policy rests on 
misconceptions which have been fostered deliberately by 
interested circles in every land. This is true of Germany. 
“Foreign trade,” Paul Arndt, a free trader of that country 
wrote in 1899, “rests, as must be emphasized for a thousandth 
time, on division of labor between the nations. The boon 
of such a division within a country is universally acknow]- 
edged; but international division of work still meets with 
misunderstanding everywhere. And yet in both cases the 
advantages are the same.” There is much discussion just 
now of an economic alliance after the war between the Entente 
powers, or some of them, and their colonies. Does any- 
one seriously believe that an agreement of this kind, discrim- 
inating not only against Germany but against such neutrals 
as Holland and the Scandinavias—not to speak of the South 
American republics—can endure or can in any way be recon- 
ciled with a desire for durable peace? Such an economic 
war would not only ruin the German people with whom, 
according to our President, we are not at war, and many 
neutrals, but it would be only slightly less disastrous to the 
Allies themselves. It would set up an artificial bar to free 
international competition and exchange far stronger than 
any which has existed in the recent past, and would expose 
the wage-earners of these countries to a conspiracy by the 
controlling interests strong enough to rob them of the last 
cent not needed for the support of bare existence and to 
crush out their last hope of emancipation. There would be 
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inevitable reactions, revolutions fought not for political 
rights but for daily bread. 

It has been said that without this economic alliance the 
Allied countries would be threatened after the war with a 
dumping of German manufactured goods on a scale hitherto 
unknown. Such an argument, to hold good in justification 
of permanent policy, would concede to the Germans an 
industrial superiority which they do not possess. This is not 
to say that for a time immediately after the war such 
attempts by Germany to utilize her industrial war equip- 
ment for the purpose of re-opening trade relations may not 
be possible or even probable. ‘These attempts will naturally 
result from the unbalanced development of her industries 
under the impulse of military necessity before and during 
the war. But no scheme of dumping, whether with or with- 
out government subvention, can be made permanently a 
means of national economic advancement. In so far as it 
will be temporary, it can be fought by temporary measures 
of defense. The proper remedy for unfair competition 
beyond this short period of mutual readjustment is the offer 
of legitimate opportunities for building up trade on equal 
terms of competition with the other nations wherever the 
nature of her own resources and of her own requirements 
makes it desirable for Germany to trade. In a world freed 
from tariff boundaries there would be no dumping because 
each country would understand that its wealth is measured, 
not by the value or quantity of its exports, but by the surplus 
of commodities over the necessaries of life which its popula- 
tion can consume or store. 

One has, of course, to reckon with the fact that, whatever 
the merits of the case, universal free trade will still appear to 
many, especially here in the United States, a mere dream— 
beautiful or unlovely as the individual’s private interests, 
real or imagined, may happen to color it. Yet, since the 
outbreak of the war even more distant dreams have entered 
political reality. The League to Enforce Peace is now, 
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for practical purposes, in existence; the great democracies 
of the world are united in a fight against tyranny; a joint 
international control of the world’s resources in food and raw 
materials is on the point of coming into being. Great neces- 
sities have given birth to heroic measures, some of them 
inconceivably remote but a few years ago. A similar neces- 
sity will confront the world in the economic disorganization 
after the war. 

The appalling destruction of capital and property in this 
war fills every thoughtful citizen with the earnest desire that 
means be discovered for rapidly replenishing the exhausted 
stores and for reconstructing the outworn machinery of pro- 
duction. The new sense of friendship for their European 
brothers in arms will make it impossible for American and 
British colonial workingmen to view with satisfaction or 
indifference a fiscal order which safeguards their own stand- 
ards of life at the expense of unspeakable misery for their 
comrades in the Old World. In millions of homes which 
now eagerly contribute by their abstemiousness and by their 
efforts to supply with food the homes of France, Belgium, 
Italy, Russia, there is growing up a new sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of distant populations, a harbinger of a 
deeper international consciousness. From most of the bel- 
ligerent countries there comes strong evidence that it will not 
be the secret diplomacy of small cliques but the desires and 
yearnings of the common people which will dictate the terms 
of the new world organization. It would be childish to 
prophesy that universal free trade will spring into life at the 
end of this war or at all in our own generation; but it is more 
than probable that it will gradually come into being as, under 
the stress of a universally felt need for economic co-operation, 
the futility of encircling each country with a Chinese wall of 
custom duties must become more and more evident to the 
common understanding. 

In the meantime, there are other forms of international 
economic co-operation which must in some measure be made 
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part of the peace treaties if these are to be in line with the 
professions made by both of the belligerent groups, but 
especially by the Allies—if the map of Europe is to be 
re-drawn on lines of nationality. We speak all too glibly of 
an independent Polish kingdom, of a free Bohemia, of pos- 
sible “buffer” states at various fronts between great powers, 
without fully calling to our imagination what exactly the 
economic texture of this new Europe is going to be. Some 
contend that Poland must have an outlet to the Baltic Sea— 
which could only be secured by giving her territory not 
inhabited by Poles and cutting into halves the socially and 
racially homogeneous population of East Prussia. The dis- 
tress of Switzerland, on the other hand, hemmed in as she is 
by great powers on every side, and dependent on one group 
of belligerents for food supplies and on the other for much 
needed iron and coal, makes her a warning example rather 
than a model of a successful free republic. Is it really in 
the interest of peace or democracy or any of the ideals for 
which the Allies stand that there shall be created new inde- 
pendent states in many parts of Europe and Asia Minor, 
nominally free and, under some form of military guarantee 
by all the liberal powers, reasonably secure against aggres- 
sion—but in reality hopelessly dependent upon one or several 
of their neighbors? May not such a state of affairs increase 
rather than diminish the friction which leads to international 
disagreements and possibly to war? 

The remedy is not, of course, that we give up the principles 
so eloquently voiced by President Wilson and repeatedly 
affirmed by the statesmen of England and France, and work 
for the suppression of national independence where a people 
feels itself a nation. Already the fear of such friction has 
induced some students of world politics to doubt whether, 
after all, the inclusion of these smaller nationalities in larger 
political entities, with assurance of some partial measure of 
self-government, may not be necessary in order to secure : 
some sort of equilibrium. Obviously, so long as we look 
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separately at the claims of each nation, small and large, we 
are prone to be over-impressed with the enormous complica- 
tion of the various issues. ‘To quote Dr. Seton-Watson, who 
will be generally recognized as an authority on the map of 
Europe, “Germany has as great an interest as Holland in the 
mouth of the Rhine; Belgium is no less interested than Hol- 
land in the mouth of the Scheldt; on the Elbe and the 
Moldau depends much of Bohemia’s prosperity; the Danube 
is likely to assume for Hungary an even greater importance 
in the future than in the past; while the Vistula supplies the 
key to the Polish problem.” Switzerland with a Mediter- 
ranean port, Russia with all-year ports both in Europe and 
Asia, Hungary with her disputed claim to Fiume affirmed— 
a list not yet by any means complete—present the vision of 
an almost impossible map in a world organized for commerce 
and for preservation of nationality. If all inland countries 
were to have territorial “outlets,” then strips of land and 
rivers under their sovereignty but impossible to defend would 
separate areas which politically and ethnographically belong 
together. Ports essential to the economic life of several 
nations would be allotted to one of them. Frontier lines 
would be doubled. Nor does the neutralization of natural 
lines of communication, such as the great rivers, offer a 
practicable or adequate solution where such a solution might 
seem possible. 

The way out appears only when we visualize the economic 
problem of Europe as a whole. We then recognize that it is 
not only the one or other specific outlet to the seas which a 
country requires to connect it with the highways of the 
nations, but many outlets; that Hamburg and Bremen are 
the natural ports not only for Germany but also for Poland, 
Bohemia, and, indeed, a great part of eastern Europe; that 
Trieste is not only a natural harbor for Austria or Italy but 
for much of Mid-Europe, Genoa not only for Switzerland 
but also for considerable regions of Italy and France and for 
Germany as well. Neutralization of the great ports of 
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Europe—and of certain ports of Asia and America—may 
not, perhaps, provide a sufficient measure of safety for each 
country concerned. It would present enormous difficulties 
of international administration and might be regarded as no 
more practicable a means of international stabilization than 
the introduction of universal free trade. By itself, it would 
not provide for unimpeded communication between port 
and hinterland. 

We have, however, in the existence of the free ports and in 
the practice of bonding for trans-shipment suggestions for a 
possible way out. A new form of organization must be 
created which will answer all the purposes of free and rapid 
communication and yet maintain the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual nations, at least to such a degree as to ensure non- 
interference with their particular economic requirements. 
There is an alternative to the free-port solution of the prob- 
lem which has not so far received much attention. Would 
it not be possible to provide the inland countries with port 
facilities and territories of their own—on the mouths of Elbe, 
Rhine, Danube, Vistula, or wherever their natural geo- 
graphical outlets may be? Is it not as necessary for a dur- 
able peace that Germany should have an Adriatic port and 
Russia have direct access to the North Sea,—that, in fact, 
each nation should be able to trade freely on all the seas and 
with all other nations—as that each should have some par- 
ticular outlet to some particular sea? “If Italy should suc- 
ceed in establishing her claim to Trieste,” says Dr. Seton- 
Watson, “she must, alike in her own interests and in those of 
European peace, convert the city into a free port for all 
commerce. Its inclusion in the Italian tariff system would 
rapidly reduce a flourishing port to ruin and create an intol- 
erable situation for its entire hinterland, besides acting as a 
direct challenge to Germany to upset the settlement at the 
earliest possible date; whereas its proclamation as a free port 
would give full scope to every legitimate aspiration of Ger- 
man commerce in the eastern Mediterranean.” But why 
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should not Italy and Austria both have ports at Trieste? As 
this author himself points out, “a similar experiment has 
already been successfully tried at the harbor of Salonica, 
where Serbia possesses a special zone of her own, exempt 
from Greek customs dues.” 

Whether some such system of independent areas under 
separate sovereignty be practicable in all ports, or whether 
in the cases of Antwerp, Dantzig, Fiume, and other cities, 
free ports under the sovereignty of one nation only be the 
best solution, there would still remain the question of control 
over the connections with the hinterland, that is, in most 
instances, over the railway lines. Here again, complete 
neutralization is hardly the best means of effecting the 
desired object. Nor is it necessary that the land-locked 
nations acquire complete territorial dominion over the lines 
of communication through foreign territory. By separate 
agreements it will again be possible as it was before the war 
for the various nations to settle each for itself with its 
neighbors the kind and amount of railroad connection with 
the ports which it requires. The only difference, if a nation 
could acquire a port of its own in the location geographically 
most suitable, would be that its trucks would go to its own 
docks to be loaded on its own ships. Russia might thus be 
assured an ice-free port on the North Sea, both Austria and 
Italy at Trieste, and probably a number of nations at the 
mouth of the Scheldt. The smaller states, fortified in their 
independence by international treaty, would be in a position 
to acquire gradually such ports and communications as their 
expanding foreign trade required. The function of the 
international super-government in these agreements would 
merely be that of seeing that no third rights were infringed, 
and that covenants entered upon were strictly carried out by 
the contracting parties. In time a certain uniformity could 
be introduced into these separate undertakings; and, no 
doubt, certain rules safeguarding the claims of justice, pro- 
tecting the weaker nations from extortion, and including 
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regulations for the peaceful adjustment of disputes by refer- 
ence to an international tribunal, would be insisted upon 
internationally as applicable to all of them. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the question of 
trade outlets is by no means limited to access to the seas. 
The intolerable position of Serbia has been due to the delib- 
erate Austrian policy of preventing a free commerce between 
Serbia and western Europe. Serbia was practically cut off 
by a hostile power from her natural markets. Problems 
such as this require the application of the same principle of 
territorial disintegration for their solution. Why should not 
Serbia or any other country similarly situated be guaranteed 
by international treaty the right of access to any Continental 
market—if need be, through the territory of a competitor? 

We can hardly doubt that in a future not far distant inter- 
national communication by air will assume such volume as 
to call for stringent international regulation. It is now, 
while international relationships are in the flux, that we 
should devise measures for making this new means of transit 
a potent instrument of friendly commercial intercourse 
instead of allowing it to become another source of friction. 
Direct access to the great markets, in this case also, would 
seem the chief desideratum. Aerial communication, what- 
ever form its international organization may take, in any case 
is bound to make another break into our conception of polit- 
ical entity, which is as yet too purely geographical. A hard 
and fast division of the globe into national domains within 
defensible boundaries must, under these new conditions, 
become an even greater hindrance to that freedom of eco- 
nomic functioning which is the chief element in a durable 
peace. At first thought it might appear as if the creation 
of neutralized bases—a vast number of “no man’s lands” 


enabling each country to reach its outlying trading posts 
without touching upon foreign territory—would offer a pos- 
sible solution. Such an arrangement, however, even if it 
were practicable, would perpetuate that too narrowly nation- 
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alistic view of commerce which has been the cause of so much 
unnecessarily bitter rivalry in the past. It is not necessary 
to subject aerial communication to complete international 
management in order to ensure fair dealing. International 
protection can be given by treaties, guaranteed by the 
powers, providing either for the mutual cession of territory 
between countries to serve aerial purposes only, or for joint 
services between neighboring countries, or simply for regu- 
lations aiming at the exemption of goods and pessengers 
in transit from troublesome customs revisions. 

So far, thinking more particularly of conditions in Europe 
as they will be after the war, we have confined ourselves to 
questions affecting the mutual relationships of completely 
independent sovereign states. But the principal field in 
which national sovereignty over compact territories will have 
to give way to a more rational and safer arrangement, is to 
be found in the unexploited or half-exploited tropical, semi- 
tropical, and arctic regions now held as colonies or, while 
nominally governed by their inhabitants, under some form of 
protectorate. Upon commercial expansion in these regions 
future international disputes are likely to hinge, even more 
than those of the past. Soon with improved methods of 
communication, every part of the habitable and fruitful 
earth will play some part in the economic system of the 
civilized nations. While humanity is probably not yet ripe 
for such national disinterestedness—even for the sake of 
durable peace—as the complete abolition of preferential 
treatment for the motherland in her fiscal relations with her 
colonies, there are at least two ways in which the jealousy 
which centres in the possession of colonial territories may be 
substantially lessened. The colonizing powers might agree 
that importation into the colonies be free to all countries on 
equal terms—thus ensuring the motherland a first option on 
the colonial product without, however, giving her preference 
as regards the introduction of her manufactures—or they 
might come to a basic understanding upon the prime element 
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in the rivalry for colonial exploitation, the cheap supply of 
labor. 

It may be open to question whether native labor really is 
cheaper than white labor, if remunerated with a view to its 
conservation and if the value of higher intelligence and age- 
long habituation to mechanical pursuits be taken into account. 
But in practice it does menace the standard of life secured 
by the white races when brought into competition with it 
directly or indirectly. A real unity of interests between the 
half-savage races of central Africa and the organized 
workers of Europe and America cannot exist. The white 
laborer, as a consumer of tropical products, always is the 
exploiter of colored labor. The danger is that when labor 
is strong enough in the older countries to control or mate- 
rially to influence the distribution of wealth, there may be a 
world-wide conspiracy for an even more complete exploita- 
tion of the backward races, not only damaging to true human 
progress but also dangerous to peace in two ways. This 
would give to the militarist forces in the East a tremendously 
sharpened motive for throwing their whole will and resources 
into a death struggle against the combined forces of Kurope 
and America. It would magnify the inequalities in resources 
between the possessors af colonies and the other white nations 
which have lost their colonies or have come too late into the 
field of competition to secure colonies. With the increasing 
education in the civilized countries and the growing shortage 
of unintelligent, muscular labor for the production and 
manipulation of raw materials, the native populations of the 
tropical and semi-tropical regions assume a new importance 
as factors in world economy. Their control and manage- 
ment places in the hands of the colonizing powers a definite 
and measurable prize which is constantly appreciating in 
value. 

It might seem impossible, at first glance, to devise means 
of distributing this advantage short of internationalizing the 
colonies altogether, giving all nations equal rights of exploi- 
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tation, and neutralizing the economic and political prefer- 
ences enjoyed by the holders of protectoral rights. Past 
experience of neutralized colonial administration has not 
given results which would make one feel optimistic in the 
advocacy of such a policy. The temptations for diplomatic 
trickery and underhand financial deals are too many; and 
international supervision is both too costly and too ineffective. 
It is possible, however, to bring about international agree- 
ments concerning the treatment of native labor under sepa- 
rate sovereignty of different nations which would embody 
fundamental humane principles and at the same time equalize 
the advantages to be derived from the employment of this 
labor. 

We must not underestimate in this connection the 
effectiveness of the moral appeal which would tend to uphold 
such agreements. So long as the colonizing power intends 
to offer the colonial product in the markets of the world, the 
purchasers’ scruples are bound to carry considerable weight. 
Thus, American indignation over the conditions of inden- 
tured labor in the West Indies has contributed to their 
improvement and to a forecast, practically amounting to a 
promise, given by the Viceroy of India in 1917, that the 
traffic in Indian contract labor, interrupted by the war, will 
never be revived. Similarly, the refusal of British cocoa 
manufacturers to buy the product of indentured African 
labor in San Thomé has, according to recent consular reports, 
brought about an immense improvement in labor conditions 
on the island and in the wages paid by the Portuguese 
planters. International treaties alone can effectively pre- 
vent the capitalist groups of any one power from exciting 
the jealousy of the rest by taking unfair advantage of the 
labor resources of their colonies. The time is ripe for inter- 
national minimum wage legislation and regulation of 
contract labor. 

The subject of concessions in undeveloped regions has been 
so fully discussed of late that it may here be dismissed with 
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a brief suggestion. Foreign investment does not, of course, 
necessarily create dangerous rivalry and friction, if it is for 
the legitimate object of development with a view to future 
trading. It is probable that in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the war there will be so many opportunities for profit- 
able investment in countries with stable government that the 
occasions for conflict on the score of rival concession hunting 
or of exploiting the needs of weaker nations will not at once 
arise with any severity. When international relations in the 
more advanced parts of the world shall again be settled, and 
when mutual suspicion shall have lost its present sharpness, 
the time will have come for the appointment of international 
commissions to watch over foreign loans and over the giving 
out of concessions to foreigners by the weaker nations, so that 
the abuses of the past will be effectively prevented. 

In conclusion, then, the key to a durable peace must be 
sought in the gradual disintegration of territorial sover- 
eignty by economic co-operation. The Realpolitik of the 
future will concern itself less with geographical statics and 
more with social dynamics. Without excessive optimism we 
cannot at present foresee a sudden vast extension of inter- 
national control over the relationships of nations when this 
war is ended. ‘There is no likelihood of an immediate adop- 
tion of universal free trade, however much it may be in the 
individual interest of all the peoples concerned. ‘There will, 
for long, be animosity; for, being human, we cannot, when - 
the bells of peace ring out, at once strip off all bitterness and 
plan for a future world order on purely rational grounds. 
But, as we watch the signs of the times, we see new factors 
emerging even now while the conflict is still raging, factors 
which were hardly thought of when most of our school his- 
tories were written. There is not only the intense desire 
everywhere for a new and stronger system of international 
government and jurisdiction; a world conscience—not a 
vague humanitarianism but a public opinion directed 
towards practical ends—is taking shape. We begin to 
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realize that to further peace we must sacrifice some of that 
apparent national security which comes from economic isola- 
tion, for the real security which is gained by giving ample 
outlets to all the vital forces in the world. On the other 
hand, the war with its liberation of nationalistic sentiment 
in every part of the globe is teaching us that it is dangerous 
and unprofitable to set aside in our plans for the future those 
differences in race, history, religion, which determine national 
unions and divisions. 

Perhaps new causes of conflict will arise between the 
nations of which we do not know as yet. Whatever they 
may be, we can minimize their disruptive tendency by seeing 
to it that more and more its creative faculty and not its pos- 
sessions shall determine a people’s place in the family of 
nations. For a generation, at least, we can secure peace by 
promoting economic freedom and the widest, untrammelled 
intercourse between nations. This will imply the disintegra- 
tion of territorial sovereignty by an ever larger volume of 
international agreements, both general and between indi- 
vidual powers. Only thus can the equilibrium be found 
which will ensure durable peace between the older nations 
that already have stamped their genius upon the world and 
the newer and more virile nations whose culture has yet to 
mature. 



































THE WISDOM OF THE AGES 


By Henry Osporn Taytor 


INCE the soldiers in the trenches, as well as the rulers 

and non-combatants at home, desire peace, the thought 
arises that a force superior to their wills drives on the 
slaughter. The discussion of motives and purposes, of initial 
blood-guiltiness, serves but thinly to veil the presence of 
fate. We were less than men if we did not seek a reason 
for this apparent destiny. 

The mind has been re-opened to instruction by the war— 
if only there were a teacher! In their spiritual helplessness, 
men are disposed to listen, perhaps even to the ancient 
voices. For the wisdom of the ages whispers still living mes- 
sages, though the language may not be quite our own. 
Long ago, in many lands with different peoples, the con- 
sideration of life crystallized to principles and utterances, 
sacramental symbols of experience. Their import is one, 
although the phrases vary. It is the one primary lesson of 
cause and effect; single and universally valid in principle, 
though the causal nexus be ascribed to divers agencies, 
divine or human or material. 

The symbol of life’s wisdom in India was the word Karma, 
meaning the power of the act; the power of the act entailing 
its consequences from birth to re-birth, until release is won 
in Brahma or Nirvana. In Semitic Israel, consequences 
were entailed as effectively as in India; but they proceeded 
from the hand of Jehovah, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth, nay, unto the 
hundredth generation, as we have learned. In Greece, the 
power of the cursed act working itself out in pain and blood, 
was supported by the will of Zeus. It became as infection 
for the unborn wicked, re-begetting itself in crime on crime. 
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That is Aeschylean. We Christians, with our Hellenic, 
Jewish heritage, took from Eden a sufficiency of the same 
principles in the doctrine of original and ever-to-be-trans- 
mitted sin. 

The snake, the crocodile, protects her young. The wolf 
fights in a pack; so does the German, in some respects the 
last word in human evolution. Through untold centuries, 
brute traits, brute needs have slowly humanized, have created 
institutions of the family, the tribe, the more fully developed 
state. There was dependence within the family; some mutual 
aid, some common obedience. Similar relations appear 
diluted in the tribe. They amplify in the monarchy or the 
wider empire, which must still maintain order among citizens, 
and may seek to promote their welfare. Yet as between 
different classes in the modern state, for example, civic 
relationships of common advantage and reciprocal exploita- 
tion often fail to rise above strained toleration, bare absten- 
tion from bloody conflict. In the course of generations, 
some unison of temper may result. But it is the instancy of 
peril from without that evokes a strong, though none too 
permanent, union, a union of antagonism to another state 
or people. 

Thus mutual antagonisms keep pace with the growth of 
states. They make the Karma of the state, and espe- 
cially of its international enmities: a Karma rising from the 
compulsion of antecedent violent acts; or to put it Greekly, 
the power of the inherent curse working itself out in crime 
on crime. The Jew would see it as the wrath of God visited 
upon the continuity of human sinfulness. Its last stage is 
the enormous punishment of the present war. 

Is it not merited? The policy of sovereign with sovereign, 
of state with state, has rarely been other than rapine, scarcely 
mitigated by the pretentious protestations of diplomacy. 
No need to refer to antiquity or the Middle Ages. Look 
merely at the modern time, beginning, say, in the six- 
teenth century. Then Henry the Eighth was King of Eng- 
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land, Francis the First was King of France, Charles the 
Fifth, King of Spain and Emperor of Germany. What- . 
ever good or bad these three did within their states, as towards 
each other they used guile and force. Italy with its popes 
and princes might be the spoil, and yet was no whit better 
than the spoiler. Since then, the dealings of king with king 
and state with state have risen slowly and none too surely 
above the standards of the hardened criminals within their 
borders. ‘Their vaunted aims and policies towards each other 
have been such as decent individuals would blush to con- 
fess to among themselves. Superficially we ascribe this low 
international morality to the lack of “sanctions” in inter- 
national law, which has no power to punish infringement. 
There is also some slackness of beneficence as between the 
peoples of different nations! 

In our time we had thought these things were better; but 
the inter-state Karma was still unappeased; Jehovah had 
not yet sufficiently visited the sins of fathers upon the hun- 
dredth generation. Germany, impelled by antedecent guilt 
and a policy of blood and iron, began the war with an 
abominable and acknowledged crime against Belgium. If 
France, England, and Russia were immediately guiltless, 
as we think they were, they had unexpiated crimes to their 
accounts. Germany and Austria were the immediate crim- 
inals; but all the other nations had helped to make them 
such. Think of the Thirty Years’ War, or the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth; or of the deeds by which England 
made her empire. The circumstance that England for some 
generations has striven to rule beneficently seems not quite 
to have purged her Karma, judging by this war which 
has come upon her. There were also the Napoleonic wars 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century; and fifty years 
ago Napoleon the Little was no saint, though Bismarck 
proved himself the cleverer rascal. 

Moreover, the state is no separate entity, but the organized 
aggregate of its people acting beyond their wisdom, which 
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does not keep pace either with the increase of population 
or the growth of wealth and power. Shortcomings of indi- 
vidual human nature, or average racial nature, seem to unite 
with previous courses of conduct, making, as it were, a 
private Karma, obviously a factor in the present interna- 
tional result. It would savor too much of the reproaches cast 
by the pot upon the kettle for us to expatiate upon the 
imperfections of Englishmen, Frenchmen, Russians, or 
Italians, or of those law-abiding Germans who privately 
believe that the world is to be had for the taking. 

So it is, to put it plainly, that man is such, and antecedent 
courses of human action have been such, as to result in the 
political conditions which the Allies, as well as Germany 
and Austria, must face and expiate. The ancient wisdom 
with its convictions of concatenation and consequence, 
would not pronounce those nations guiltless who are fighting 
guilty Germany and guilty Austria. And woe unto our smug 
selves in these United States, if we think ourselves superior. 
The vision is terrible: political and military history a suc- 
cession of somehow tempted or necessitated acts, bringing 
men to a pass from which the exit leads through an 
unexampled horror of destruction! 

Is there no help? Is no betterment somehow working 
itself out? No counter-Karma building itself up? Surely 
what has so far been said is but half. The ancient wisdom 
declares as well the other part, which shall be, as we hope, 
the sequel. For the ancient wisdom was not all held in 
warnings. It included hypotheses of hope. These it likewise 
set or symbolized in utterances which have become part of 
the constitution of our minds. 

“From suffering, wisdom,” said the Greek. “Character 
is a man’s fate”: here is promise, if the character be good. 
“The fate of righteous houses is blessed with fair children,” 
still said the Greek. And the Sophoclean drama asserted 
a final peace of guiltless suffering, victorious over the curse 
of ancestral crime. Beyond these dramatic utterances, the 
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blessedness of reason is incarnate in the life and death of 
Socrates. 

Spiritual assurance lives and moves in Greek philosophy. 
The attention of the earliest thinkers was fixed upon the 
apparent constituency of the physical world. Their suc- 
cessors recognized the need of principles beyond earth’s 
tangible elements to account for its order, if not its being. 
One among them launched the mind on its career as 
Demiurge, and prepared for the conception of divine will 
as Creator of the universe. Another pointed to knowledge 
as the steersman of human life: knowledge, virtue, happi- 
ness were at one. “From understanding come good counsel, 
unerring speech, and right conduct.”’ Happiness and misery 
are of the soul, rather than the body; goodness lies in willing 
no wrong, as well as in doing none. In the following genera- 
tion, Plato demonstrated the reality of mind and the creative 
power of its concepts. His final thought is God, pattern 
and fashioner of the world and man. Knowledge and virtue 
are the same. Justice is an excellence of man’s understand- 
ing self; the unjust man is sick and miserable. The world 
is ruled by mind; and the human soul is indestructible. 

There was always a true and a false, a better and a worse. 
For the great philosophers this antithesis held all life in 
play. They discerned it in being and non-being, in mind and 
matter, soul and body, knowledge and ignorance, virtue 
and wickedness. In holding to the nobler side of the great 
conflict, their philosophies fostered all the energies and 
faculties of man, ordering and proportioning them accord- 
ing to their worth. Stoicism tended to narrow the antithesis, 
and with it human life, to conduct good or bad. There comes 
an eastern or Semitic infusion, and life, reduced still further, 
seethes along the grooves of righteousness and sin. 

The Semite’s wisdom, or say the Jew’s, had its own mighty 
assurance of victory in righteousness and love of God. He 
who visited the sins of fathers upon children promised 
“mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my 
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commandments.” ‘The Hebrew religion was a religion of 
promise. in Jesus that promise was uplifted, and sancti- 
fied to the eternal assurance of the soul. God is spirit; his 
true worshippers worship him in spirit and in truth. Thou 
shalt love him with all thy mind and strength; ye shall love 
one another even as I have loved you. Christ’s blessings 
promised the full beatitude of man’s immortal part: Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven; 
and the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy; and the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God. On Jesus’s message was 
grafted Paul’s certitude that to them who love God all things 
work together for good; which could not be otherwise, 
seeing that by loving the great Purposer, man clings to the 
purpose and assured progress of the world. 

Thus in varied language the ancient wisdom proclaims the 
validity and final triumph of being over non-being, of the 
spirit over matter and its lusts, of knowledge over ignorance, 
of righteousness over sin. In the glancing light of this con- 
viction, human aspiration presses on towards the true, the 
beautiful, and good. It has always spurned such brute 
notions as “necessity knows no law,” or “the end justifies 
the means’; whereby lusting fools over-persuade themselves 
of the value of the coveted end, and choose to ignore the 
vileness of the means. Agamemnon murdered his daughter 
Iphigenia in order that the winds might favor the sailing of 
the Grecian fleet from Aulis,—sacrificing innocent blood to 
bring back guilty Helen. So Germany murdered Belgium. 

It is for us in the light of our extended knowledge, and 
with our minds incited by the war, to apply again to life 
the same conviction and aspiration. We must look far back 
in order to perceive the leading. The supporting evidence is 
older than the ancient philosophers and prophets had imag- 
ined. “Man was something like a fish in the beginning,” 
said the Greek Anaximenes. We think we know this more 
elaborately now. The record of the earth has disclosed 
forms of life evolving through myriad ages, the earlier form 
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more inchoate and elemental, with dumber faculties. Minute 
or vast, it was an egg-like or a bestial thing. Aeons upon 
aeons passed, and there came facile forms with quicker 
faculties, and at last the adumbration of the race of men. 
How long ago was that? A half a million years! It is 
well to speak vaguely. In that ancient aftertime we think 
we see the semblance of man advancing to the full human 
structure, crowned by a proper dome of brow, dark within 
as yet, and sour with savage moods. What an age-long 
progress and attainment, what triumph of the creative and 
progressive principle, of reason if one will, lay behind or 
within that human form divine—still none too divinely 
busied! 

“History” reaches back a matter of six thousand years. 
It finds man with a soul still barbarous, in spite of gain in 
faculty and invention. Thinking in centuries no longer, but 
in aeons as we must, we realize the shortness of this historic 
period. Although the human advance through this small 
time seems marvellously quickened, these scant six thousand 
years are but as sunlit ripples on the floods of untold ages. 
A little time, in sooth, for reason to reach dominance over 
the age-long heritage of other instincts. Obviously, the 
reign of the spirit is not yet. We may even infer that God 
is only slowly omnipotent. His power seems not fully to 
control the lusts of matter and the violence of men; any 
more than human reason quite controls rage and _ bodily 
desire—another relatively ancient observation. Or if we 
would be materialists, we can think of the funny fire atoms 
of Democritus, which represented soul in his atomic whirl; 
and say these ultra-mobile, ordering, fire atoms have not, 
with all their extreme agility, brought to full conformity 
the infinitude of heavier clodlets, making the human body 
and the bulky world. 

It is difficult to put these matters in acceptable language. 
We mean plainly that the progress of the world of man and 
God points to a time when the finer spirit of God and man 
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shall have triumphed over the blinding desires and abomin- 
able thoughts that have produced their natural results in 
the present war. ‘That peak is high and far. Impatient 
peace societies will vainly seek a short-cut to Pisgah. Yet 
the war itself may accelerate the wished-for consummation. 
It has shown us the astounding, yet still inchoate, progress 
in physical science, and has even been a factor in that 
advance. It has added to man’s knowledge of himself, 
offering itself as another instance of the profound futility 
of violence. It has deepened our knowledge of the conse- 
quences of iniquitous action, in a way that will not be lost; 
and through it the world may be the wiser, as well as more 
expert in aviation and submarining. 

And what a tragic catharsis it may prove, a universal 
purge of evil passion! Out of this vast, methodical vio- 
lence, there has resulted an increase in the world’s unselfish- 
ness, in its power of self-sacrifice. Individuals and peoples 
have been lifted above their ordinary self-seeking selves. 
This spiritual élan may contribute to the counter-Karma 
of the mind, in its conflict with the brute, and so help the 
moral growth of man. ‘There is some faintest hope that the 
ennoblement resulting from sacrifice may prove itself in 
those who shall be called on to conclude a peace, and impart 
to these representatives of states something of the mag- 
nanimity obtaining with noble individuals. In such case, one 
may hope that the coming peace will be an equitable adjust- 
ment of rights and wrongs, and not an enforced acceptance 
of terms pregnant with retribution and revenge. A benign 
peace, indeed, is foreshadowed in the last two momentous 
events—tresults rather—of this war; the Russian Revolution 
and the entry of the United States. 

Through the former, a cruel bureaucracy misruling in the 
name of a tsar, has been eliminated from the burdens of the 
world. The aspirations of a bounden people are loosed; 
and Russia is striving to establish its freedom, whatever that 
may prove to be. The first expressions of this new liberty 
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have been generous. Siberian exiles are restored; the Jews 
have received civic rights; a suitable autonomy was proposed 
for Pole and Finn; arbitrary conquests are disclaimed. We 
watch with towering, if uncertain, hopes, and greet Russia 
as a brother emerging from the night, moving in a troubled 
dawn. We know that Karma the Inexorable is not to be 
dissipated, sent flying into space, by any sudden burst of 
good intention and reform. Only slow pain and long 
endeavor can eradicate the taint of tsardom and bureaucracy 
and the sodden inheritances of those mighty lands of present 
hope. 

Our United States has declared war upon the Imperial 
Government of Germany. Thus we vindicate our member- 
ship in the sisterhood of civilized nations, which at present 
is a sisterhood of furies. This kinship and participation is 
laden with bane and sacrifice. The righteousness of our 
cause does not free us from the power and presage of what 
we have been and still are. We have been grasping men, 
and our country’s statecraft has not always been guiltless 
of the conduct that courts retribution. Now we are to 
make sacrifices, and perhaps suffer calamities. Let us 
advance with gladness towards whatever expiation is in store 
for us. Our entry, at least, is not prompted by greed or 
revenge; we believe that our minds are set upon the further- 
ance of the rights of peace and the delivery of the world 
from violence. Assuredly, we are not going to war in order 
to protect our commerce, or the lives of our citizens upon the 
seas, from the attack of German submarines. The sinking 
of the Lusitania, the more recent submarine outrages, and 
the espionage practised in our land, are but incidents in our 
resolve. We are going to war with the Imperial Govern- 
ment because of the original wickedness of its cause, the 
abomination of its sack of Belgium, and the continuing 
wickedness of its acts and purposes. Not what it has done 
to us, but what it is doing to the world, draws us into war. 
The Imperial Government knows no law beyond its will and 
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its alleged necessities. No nation is safe from its arrogant 
brigandage. We fight to help the cause of right through- 
out the world; to protect our own democracy and insure 
our future safety. We hope to aid the Russian people to 
make strong and even holy their new-won liberty; we like- 
wise hope to assist the German people to obtain a govern- 
ment which shall establish their rights and fortunes in a 
decent respect for the rights of others. God grant that the 
mind in which we have entered the war may continue pure, 
and that our hands may be clean at the close of our great 
adventure. 

But admonitions from the past, and echoes of old fears 
within ourselves, still counsel us to preserve humility and 
some dread of Nemesis. Drawn within the duress and com- 
pulsion of the war, we are made bone of its bone, flesh 
of its flesh. Our hopes and fears for other peoples apply 
to ourselves along with them. For good and ill, the war 
has re-energized individuals and nations. Is this intensi- 
fying of power to prove an uplifting, or will the result 
be an equal strengthening of the animal qualities in man? 
Reactions come. Human nature, with all its capacity for 
thrills, is so elastically brutal; a weight of habit lies on 
us; institutions and situations, slowly evolved, have to be 
slowly overcome. Restraint and sacrifice are needed still, 
in order to rationalize, or more beneficently emotionalize, 
the currents of human conduct. The long path lies ahead. 
Our generation may tread part of it—in pain. Others will 
continue the march; and we, somehow, will be with them. 














TWO POEMS 


By Irene McLeop 


At Parting 


Forgive me, dearest, that I weep; 

Forget my heresy, and keep 

A prouder memory than this 

Of tears, that spring from your last kiss. 

I shall not weep when you are gone, 

When death and I are faced alone 

To fight the long gray battle through 
Whose darling prize is love’s own—you. 

I shall not weep then; hold me now, 
Beloved, hear me make my vow, 

Kiss tears and sorrow from my sight; 

I will be proud as joy, upright, 

Keen as an arrow that shall fly 

To pierce death’s gloom! You may not die 
While my thoughts live! They are like flame 
Burning about your love-shrined name. 
Deeper than sorrow my peace lies, 

Higher than laughter my faith flies; 

The heart of love is still, yet sways 

Life in its myriad moving ways; 

And so I sit in the heart of love, 

Swifter than birds my strong thoughts move 
To build for you within hell’s gate 
Sanctuary inviolate! 
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Discharged 


So death was cheated of you! Now you lie 

In your own place beside me; you did not die! 

I must repeat it, learn this truth by heart, 

You did not die! You did not die! No part 

Of you is dead, you have come home to-night: 

I will not gull myself, I'll hold the light 

Closer, that I may see each ugly trace 

Death made in missing you; he clawed your face 
Most hideously of all, because he knew 

I, his foe, loved its beauty; blew 

Blood in your eyes, seared the lids black and bare, 
Branded your brow—my blessing rested there— 
Then, as a treacherous coward, beaten, afraid, 
Lunges to mark his conqueror, he laid 

His twisted seal upon your lips, and fled, 
Harried by love, and me! 





O piteous head, 
O bloodshot, blinded eyes, O cloven brow, 
O tortured lips, how should I know you now? 
No feature is the same, no look, no sign 
Of what I knew is left to prove you mine. 
You cannot smile: that was death’s ugliest blow, 
You cannot smile: the lips I used to know 
Smiled in their sleep for me, they laughed all day, 
For every changing thought a different way 
Of smiling for my joy, but they smiled best 
In sleep, against my heart, kissed into rest. 
And now you cannot smile, you are hacked awry, 
O warm, gay lips!—and yet, you did not die! 


Beaten, death, you are beaten! Though I see 
This mask of him you have returned to me, 
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Though every wound gapes by this cruel light, 
I have another lamp, another sight! 

His spirit lives, and all his beauty lives! 

You cannot pilfer in my soul! Love gives 
His gifts immortally! Not time’s decay, 
Nor violence, nor death can take away 

Beauty made mine by love! Even now I find 
His living beauty flaming in my mind, 
Burning out all your scars, old foe! And here, 
Here on the pillow smiles serenely clear 

His own familiar face! The mask’s a lie! 
Nothing of him is dead! He cannot die! 








THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN 


By Rosert GRANT 


HE English scholar, Gilbert Murray, in a pamphlet 

entitled “The United States and the War,” sum- 
marizes the American as follows: “He is a citizen of the 
greatest free nation in the world, and not only the greatest 
but, by every sane standard that he believes in, infinitely 
the best. Its men and women are more prosperous, cleaner, 
better paid, better fed, better dressed, better educated, 
better in physique than any others on the face of the globe. 
They have simpler and saner ideals, more kindliness and 
common sense, more enterprise, and more humanity. Silly 
people in Europe, blind like their ancestors, imagine that 
America somehow lacks culture, and must look abroad for 
its art and learning; why, as a matter of fact, the greatest 
sculptor since Michael Angelo was an American, St. 
Gaudens; the two best painters of the last decade, Abbey 
and Sargent, were both Americans; the best public archi- 
tecture is notoriously to be found in America, as well as 
the best public concerts and libraries, and the most import- 
ant foundations of scientific research. And to crown our 
friend’s confident picture, there is no country on earth where 
the children are so happy.” 

When I came across this spontaneous tribute I rubbed 
my eyes, remembering the habitual condescension of English 
critics concerning us. But on re-reading the passage I 
could not doubt its sincerity. 

And yet I ought to add an extract immediately following 
that already quoted: “A friend of mine stayed last year 
in a summer camp of young men and women in a forest 
in the Middle West, and never once heard the European 
war mentioned. One night, as they looked over a moonlit 
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lake, a young student spoke thoughtfully of the peaceful- 
ness of the scene, and the contrast it made with the terrible 
sufferings of mankind elsewhere. My friend agreed, and 
murmured something about the sufferings of Europe. 
‘Lord, I wasn’t thinking of Europe,’ said the young man; 
‘I was thinking of the thunder storms in Dakota.” This 
was all that Gilbert Murray adduced by way of offset to 
the agreeable picture he had already drawn of us. 

Now that others go out of their way to praise us, even 
the vociferous can afford to scrutinize our credentials. We 
have developed and prospered in so many different direc- 
tions at once that the mere physical effect of our nationality 
is bewildering. Fifty years ago the West, which is now 
the Middle West, used to claim a special title to American- 
ism on the ground that everyone not merely stood but lived 
on an equality, unlike the people of the Atlantic seaboard, 
where there were nabobs. To-day those nabobs, whose 
utmost patrimony was a few hundred thousands, are over- 
shadowed by a crop of Croesuses largely from the West, 
who talk and act in multi-millions. 

And yet, I hear you protest, wealth is no more to-day 
than fifty years ago the national touchstone. True, we have 
multiplied and have made the most of our native resources; 
but, though rich collectively, we have not forgotten the 
tradition of the fathers. One sees on the faces of the people 
the hopefulness and aspiration which distinguished American 
from European society. The United States is still the land 
of opportunity and democratic ideals. The crop of pluto- 
crats of which you speak are the logical spawn of our 
prodigiously rapid development; already we have hobbled 
these gentry, and henceforth it will be increasingly difficult 
for them to debase the body politic. 

Such a re-assertion of initial principles, however vigor- 
ously worded, would tell only half the story. Our aboriginal 
tendencies have been unceasingly catered to by the changing 
temper of the age. A century ago our form of government 
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was regarded by many as an experiment predestined to fail; 
and the democratic social programme now held out as a pana- 
cea had scarcely been written. What a metamorphosis since 
then! To use one of our own apt if unvarnished similes, 
the rest of the world is tumbling over itself to climb upon 
the band wagon of the new freedom. Even in the countries 
where traditions bolster up autocracy, a new gospel is seeth- 
ing in the hearts of the people. This gospel—the keynote of 
the American spirit—is the idealization of everyday human 
nature, the common man. 

The familiar creed of the brotherhood of man, the most 
powerful spiritual impulse of the present generation, by 
the substitution of the everyday person as a hero for the 
favorite of privilege or fortune, may be said to have revolu- 
tionized the world’s perspective. Ours is essentially the age 
of “uplift.” I hate the word; it has a sanctimonious sound, 
but it has no exact synonym. It is the age of uplift, but 
almost equally the age of naturalness, and the two are 
synchronous. In the process of idealizing the common man 
and dignifying human derelicts we have sent to the scrap 
heap a host of conventions which we now stigmatize as 
shams. Formalism of every kind has been dealt a death 
blow. The motto of the modern world is, “Let us get down 
to business and be natural. Hang appearances.” Hob- 
nobbing with comfort we incline to slouch hats and negligee 
shirts. One must be a good mixer or he is done, and to 
mix well it is requisite not to betray a trace of the superfine. 
Bent on ridding the world of imposture, the new generation 
worships frankness. To “make good,” as we call it, with 
an audience, the public speaker woos picturesqueness by 
metaphors borrowed from the market place or the slums. 
A conspicuous evangelist recently thrilled his audience by 
exclaiming, “Faith is the thing which puts the ball over the 
fence at the end of the ninth inning with the bases full and 
the home team three runs behind.” 


This close alliance between the idealization of the com- 
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mon man and naturalness is not confined to mere externals 
and manners. It has permeated and modified every one of 
the arts. Beauty is still their goal, but we are invited to 
discern it in the environments of poverty, dirt, and disease, 
in the pathos of squalor and the agonies of the hospital. No 
one has epitomized this tendency better than John Masefield 
in a recent dedication: 


Others may sing of the wine and the wealth and the mirth, 

The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth; 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth! 
Theirs be the music, the color, the glory, the gold; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of mould, 

Of the maimed, of the halt, and the blind in the rain and the cold— 
Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales be told. 


The drift away from the shackles of form to avoid arti- 
ficiality has been no less striking. 


Let observation with extended view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


So wrote Samuel Johnson, who died in 1784. We smile 
at the stilted redundancy of the familiar couplet, so well 
exposed by the clever paraphrase: “Let observation with 
extended observation observe mankind extensively.” John- 
son’s model and immediate predecessor, Alexander Pope, 
might be termed the high priest of artificiality. He catered 
to the tastes of the bigwigs of society, and was as far 
removed from contact or sympathy with the scum of the 
earth which Masefield glorifies as anyone who ever lived. 
It is not the fashion to read him now, though, with the excep- 
tion of Shakespeare and Milton, no writer has enriched the 
language with so many still familiar lines. Whether we 
regard him as a poet in the superlative sense, or as a worldly- 
wise satirist who utilized and perfected by his genius the 
standardized poetic medium of his time, he was certainly a 
great artist who deified literary precision. He and his 
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contemporaries seem at first sight the antipodes of the 
most modern school in this country, whose bridleless and 
foot-loose Pegasus soars superior to all impediments. 

Yet one finds a curious analogy between the work of 
the author of “The Epistles” and “Satires” and the most 
distinguished product of that latest school, the “Spoon 
River Anthology.” If we challenge Alexander Pope’s title 
on the score that he dispensed epigrams and worldly wisdom 
in couplets, may we not say of the tabloid necrology of the 
Western town celebrated by Edgar Lee Masters that it is 
a novel cut into sausages? Each of these writers is first of 
all a satirist, and each is the relentless exponent of his age. 
Pope’s sympathies were confined by periwigged splendor 
and cynical materialism. The reign of Queen Anne may 
be said to have been the apogee of a social status which 
deified the vanities and circumstance of life. It was the 
era of wits and beaux, shoe-buckles and snuff-boxes, good 
breeding and insincerity. Pope’s moral maxim, 


Worth makes the man and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunello, 


was probably less true when he penned it than at any other 
period in the history of mankind. He edified and lam- 
pooned a world, to which he himself belonged, where cast- 
iron conventions held sway and starched manners were the 
first law of life. 

On the other hand, why has the “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy” appealed to those on the lookout for fresh revelations 
of truth? Surely not because of its lyrical or other poetic 
quality. It differentiates itself from liquid prose mainly by 
its tabloid subdivisions and a metrical lilt which reminds 
one at times of a jerky tape-measure. Yet it has fascina- 
tion because of its abysmal naturalness. In an age where 
frankness is the first virtue and unflinching desire for the 
naked truth the ruling motive both of social ethics and of 
art, Edgar Lee Masters has not shirked his task. Mincing 
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nothing, he has given us in his tombstone annals a compact, 
vivacious, ironic cinematograph of a cross-section of Amer- 
ican democracy. Unflinchingly he has held the mirror up 
to nature to let us see the life tragedies of the modern man 
of the street stripped of illusion and false sentiment, yet 
infinitely pathetic. He has shown him shorn of his periwig 
and other vanities, loosed from the clutch of cant and con- 
ventions, comfortable in his slouch hat and negligee shirt, 
kindled by the new ethics and the new freedom, yet smack- 
ing strongly as ever of the old, old Adam; but with not 
nearly such good manners. And with what sympathy writes 
this modern satirist, as if to say, “Lo, they sleep, but I 
who am no better nor worse, have dragged them out into 
the open that you, the truth-seekers, may behold them as 
they really were. Be not self-deceived. It’s a grim joke,— 
but true.” 

A combined Alexander Pope and Dean Swift of democ- 
racy, exploiting naturalness in a medium that pays no heed 
to rhyme and little more to metre—so one might describe 
this new elegist of the churchyard. ‘There are those repelled 
by the picture. Besides claiming that the incisive epitaphs 
are not poetry, they allege them to be a libel on everyday 
American civilization. The book is indeed a grim study in 
human values, but it bears the earmarks of sincerity. No 
one can read it without feeling that the author believes in 
the accuracy of his data. His sense of ironic humor keeps 
pace with his passion for nothing but the truth. He lets 
us into strange, mirth-provoking secrets while unfolding 
these pathetic and often sordid life histories. He is strictly 
impartial in his necrology save for a slight demagogic 
tendency (which may be sly humor) to exalt the vicious 
and degenerate at the expense of the pillars of society. 
Thus, Judge Somers asks from his headstone: 


How does it happen, tell me, 
That I who was most erudite of lawyers, 
Who knew Blackstone and Coke 
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Almost by heart, who made the greatest speech 
The court-house ever heard 

: lie here unmarked, forgotten 

While Chase Henry, the town drunkard, 

Has a marble block, topped by an urn, 
Wherein Nature, in a mood ironical, 

Has sown a flowering weed? 


Why indeed? Mr. Masters’s inevitable reply would be that 
all he knows was that it did happen. He is simply a statis- 
tician. But in the course of setting down everything that 
did happen and of glossing over nothing, he has unquestion- 
ably mingled the sheep with the goats in most unorthodox 
fashion, to the dismay of many earnest souls who fondly 
imagined that human nature had changed as the result of 
the passing of aristocracy. What advantage is it to disclose, 
even if true, so many disagreeable facts and to take away 
the characters of people whom we regarded as highly 
respectable? Here again the answer is to be found in the 
poet’s own words on the ghostly lips of Seth Compton: 


When I died, the circulating library 

Which I built up for Spoon River, 

And managed for the good of inquiring minds, 
Was sold at auction on the public square, 

As if to destroy the last vestige 

Of my memory and influence. 

For those of you who could not see the virtue 

Of knowing Volney’s “Ruins” as well as Butler’s “Analogy” 
And “Faust” as well as “Evangeline,” 

Were really the power in the village. 

And often you asked me, 

“What is the use of knowing the evil in the world?” 
I am out of your way now, Spoon River, 

Choose your own good and call it good. 

For I could never make you see 

That no one knows what is good 

Who knows not what is evil; 

And no one knows what is true 


Who knows not what is false. 
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Satirists are looked at askance in this country as a rule. 
Most nations turn a cold shoulder to those who point out 
their defects, and our people, nourished on optimism, are 
peculiarly suspicious of irony unless it be levelled at the 
recognized clowns of the social arena, as, for instance, the 
so-called idle rich, some of whom, by the way, are among 
our hardest workers. Our North-Atlantic-Coast-Line gen- 
tleman of European traditions has always been regarded 
as fair game, even by our most eminent writers of fiction. 
We all can remember what a poor mixer and hide-bound 
individual the blue-blooded Mr. Corey appeared alongside 
the self-made Silas Lapham. A more recent target is the 
plutocrat of mushroom growth whose virile yet vulgar pre- 
tensions, so vividly portrayed by Booth Tarkington in 
“The Turmoil,” have taken the public fancy as a legiti- 
mate subject for satire. But who except Mr. Masters, 
unless it was Mr. Lowell in the “Biglow Papers,” ever 
won popular favor by satirizing everyday, commonplace 
democracy? After all, the satire at the expense of Bird- 
ofredum Sawin was political, while that directed at the 
burying ground of Spoon River is fundamentally social. 
Our countrymen, whatever else may be said of them, have 
a keen native sense of humor, and one reason perhaps why 
the Anthology has arrested attention lies in its being written 
in their vernacular. Their own sort of humor, grim as it 
often appears in the text, crops out all through these tomb- 
stone records with the result that the startled yet entertained 
reader says to himself, “This is rather appalling; but the 
angle from which he sees what he claims to see is so essenti- 
ally American that there must be something in it.” 

So long as heroes in the old-fashioned sense flourished, 
national types were found in those who loomed a head above 
the rest and were not difficult to fix. Each nation beheld 
its own ideal in some exalted figure, which, to be human, 
necessarily reflected native idiosyncracies. Achilles, though 
swift-footed, brave, and beautiful, was petulant, hot-temp- 
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ered, and by no means a model of virtue. The wiliness 
and “cheerful mendacity” of Ulysses were the feet of clay 
that proved him Greek and hence mortal. Even Siegfried, 
the god-descended and proudly truthful, would have been 
a prig like King Arthur but for his rather casual treatment 
of Brunhilde. When we seek for the typical American any 
conception that sets him above his fellows except on the 
score of sheer accomplishment is resented. This is by 
no means synonymous with saying that it must reflect 
mediocrity. American introspective self-consciousness might 
be expressed by the phrase “Good enough for the present, 
but with high hopes for the future.” Our predisposition to 
be complacent over what we are is constantly tempered by 
an abiding faith that we intend some day to be incomparably 
better, with the result that when asked to distinguish the 
national type we endow it with characteristics still in embryo. 

At the same time our attitude differs from that of peoples 
animated by class distinctions. The nations of yore rever- 
enced their heroes as demi-gods. The Greeks gloried in 
belonging to a race of which Achilles and Ulysses were such 
superlative specimens. The American is not sparing of 
granite or bronze in perpetuation of national greatness, but 
as he stands beside the pedestal, a paraphrase of his subjec- 
tive monologue would be: “Taller than the rest, but essen- 
tially American. With a little more ability, a little more 
money or a little more luck, any one of us might be standing 
in his place.” This is another way of saying the nearer 
the hero to the normal man, the more sympathetic is he to 
the beholder. Indeed so swift has been the change of per- 
spective that only the glamour of tradition saves some of 
our most famous national figures from the not wholly tol- 
erant curiosity with which everyday Americans regard a 
Hindu idol. But for this, even the father of our country 
might seem to the modern social worker akin to a Tory 
squire, and the legend of the hatchet and the cherry tree 
appeal merely to the risibilities of a cant-detesting but 
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irreverent public. Only the immortal Lincoln, who seemed 
vulnerable because of his lack of elegance, stands forever 
secure because he impersonates in terms of genius the 
possibilities of the common man without advantages. 

This tendency to picture ourselves as we intend to be 
and yet to be serenely satisfied with what we are, is a national 
process where there must be a vigilant co-ordination if equi- 
librium is to be preserved. We are young, but no longer 
so very young, and are so far static, despite the swiftness 
of our development, as to have produced very definite types. 
“Who cannot recognize an American?” is a common form- 
ula on the lips of foreigners. It is indisputable that in 
many instances our qualities stand out all over us. I have 
already quoted Gilbert Murray’s roseate estimate of some 
of them. Yet I cannot doubt that he had his reserves 
and did not tell us all in his mind concerning us. One of 
our countrywomen just from South America recently said 
tome, “I can tell you why our people are at a disadvantage 
in doing business in the South American republics—they 
are too casual. They seem to have no sentiment.” She 
went on to say that the South American is a ceremonious 
person, who looks for some interchange of courtesies before 
doing business. He likes to proffer some hospitality, take 
you out to luncheon or to spend the night at his attractive 
villa. After you have broken bread with him, listened to 
his stories, and lighted your cigar, he is ready to trade. 
On your return he inquires very solicitously concerning your 
welfare and expects reciprocal inquiries. To the American 
“on the jump” who is keen to “get down” to business, 
grab his “grip,” and be off by the next train, this seems 
palaver and a waste of time. True, if the yardstick of 
time be solely dollars and cents. On the other hand, the 
southern way is human; human from the point of view of 
every other code than that of the social democrat. 

Has not our passion for naturalness made a fetish of 
undress that threatens to clip the wings of imagination? 


5 
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I see increasing signs of it, not merely in our manners, 
but in our preference for the easiest way as the best way 
in every department of life, unless it be that on which our 
bread and butter depends, a tendency that fosters half- 
baked enthusiasm as a substitute for thought. This ten- 
dency, though characteristic of our entire public, is most 
conspicuous in the great commercial class whose inexhaus- 
tible energies are the nation’s boast; so conspicuous that the 
phrase “tired business man” has passed into the language 
and gradually become a phrase of sarcasm, because it has 
been discovered to be an excuse for sloth masquerading as 
independence in the guise of naturalness. It is more than 
a decade since people left off saying, “What a pity he has 
to be so tired,” and substituted, “He’s a faker and incor- 
rigible.” But modern science teaches that the specialist 
should often be called in rather than the policeman. It is an 
adage that the tired business man abets his wife in all she 
undertakes and thinks that she believes, on one condition,— 
that she let him alone and leave him free to pursue the even 
tenor of his way along the primrose path of mediocrity and 
comfort. The phrase, “tired business woman,” would be a 
misnomer. The American woman’s superabundant energies 
are well known and should not be challenged merely because 
she sometimes tires her husband instead of herself. But 
though at first sight they seem so opposite, the diagnosis 
of the specialist discloses that different symptoms point to 
the same disease—lack of imagination in both. In the one 
it takes the form of complacent inertia, in the other that of 
sparrow-like and shallow susceptibility to every social nos- 
trum. Among the results of the cult of naturalness is an 
emotional feminine predisposition to discredit the experience 
of the past on the slenderest sort of evidence. 

Both this charge and this differentiation of the sexes invite 
analysis. What is a Philistine? The epithet is of German 
origin, emanating from some seventeenth-century fracas 
between “town and gown,” when following the death of 
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a student at the hands of the people a sermon was preached 
from the text, “The Philistines be upon you, Samson.” It 
was Matthew Arnold, in 1865, who gave the word its vogue 
and its final connotation as signifying “inaccessible to and 
impatient of ideas.” We have always flattered ourselves 
that the atmosphere of this country, charged as it was with 
repugnance for smug conventions and hatred of shams, was 
deadly to the breed. We have pictured Philistines as human 
beings whose outlook was so confined by hide-bound, nar- 
row, and often sanctimonious prejudices that they were 
incapable of soaring above the level of bread and butter 
considerations. When Matthew Arnold confounded the 
British public with the anathema “An upper class material- 
ized, a middle class vulgarized, a lower class brutalized,” 
our forebears said to themselves, “See what comes of caste 
and rigid rules of conduct based on subservience to worm- 
eaten authority. Thank God, this could never apply to a 
land where every man feels free to live up to his own 
standards.” They thought it glibly at the time, meaning 
of course that, excepting the statutes covering crime, there 
was no limit imposed on the aspirations of our sovereign 
people. It was a patriotic, self-congratulatory apostrophe 
to individual liberty as the future hope of the world. 

No, that particular reproach could never apply to us, 
especially to-day when the claim of every man to be a law 
unto himself, mainly theoretic half a century ago, has 
crystallized into a great White Way of daily practice. 
Never before in the history of the world has authority been 
thrown so completely to the winds as by the present genera- 
tion of Americans on the plea of naturalness. It is the era 
of go-as-you-please, with complacent optimism as the car- 
dinal virtue, wearing the halo of a fervent but sentimental 
humanitarian purpose. Yet there continue to be more 
murders and more accidents in the United States in pro- 
portion to the population than in any other country on 
earth. For half an hour public sympathy goes out to the 
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victims, and thereafter to those whom the District Attorney 
tries to punish. If they escape there is often rejoicing. 
“Too bad,” says the tired business man, “but he may have 
been innocent.” “I’m glad they gave him a chance,” says 
the tired business man’s wife, “for now we may reform 
him.” Think of the never-ending stream of petitioners to 
be allowed to wed under age and on short acquaintance, to 
have the nuptial tie dissolved on trivial grounds in order 
to re-marry, all in the name of individual liberty. “Too 
bad,” says the tired business man, “but it’s a free country 
and he has a large deposit at my bank.” “She seems very 
attractive,” says his wife. ‘There must have been good rea- 
sons.” And so she calls. Think, too, of the avalanche of new 
measures which yearly descends upon our legislatures, more 
than half of which are the product of well-intentioned but 
loose thought, the snap-shot capricious judgment of people 
without accurate knowledge who believe that they have a 
mission. The tired business man’s ox is gored, and he seeks 
a special remedy. His wife, whose eyes are fixed on the 
millennium, generalizing from some concrete case of social 
injustice, packs the committee room in behalf of her hap- 
hazard bill. 

Thus laws which should be framed to endure for a cen- 
tury are enacted overnight and multiply so rapidly that 
the size of our blue books is appalling. In this welter 
of self-sufficiency, standards are swept away almost as easily 
as ninepins, and the reports of commissions composed of 
experts are rejected or pigeon-holed at the instance of mal- 
contents with only a smattering of the subject. Unless we 
indulge in euphemisms, to what shall we ascribe these symp- 
toms but poverty of imagination? 

When we turn to manners and the arts, are the symptoms 
any more reassuring! The tired business man may disclaim 
responsibility for our continuous crop of murders and acci- 
dents, divorces and hasty legislation, but surely to him more 
than to anyone else is directly traceable our middle-class 
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craving for the gay but inane and salacious compound which 
theatrical managers find to be their best drawing-card. And 
to whose discredit if not that of his wife and daughter— 
especially his daughter, once aptly described as “the iron 
Madonna who strangles in her fond embrace the American 
novelist’’—are we to charge the pink lemonade popularity of 
most of our “best sellers”? With both father and daughter 
the process is subconscious; a case of glorifying what one 
likes because one likes it and thus choosing the paths of least 
resistance. The easy-going optimism, which in the name of 
naturalness fosters a craving for cheap vaudeville or to be 
sentimentally titillated, can be due to nothing but mental 
torpor,—reluctance to think, which is only another term for 
atrophied imagination. 

As for manners, we are kind-hearted as a people and civil 
when appealed to, but no one would suspect it if our bearing 
in thoroughfares and street cars be a criterion. The spirit 
of the age is first come, first served; to be waived only in 
favor of the crippled and the positively infirm. Courtesy in 
the old-fashioned sense—the deference of the young for their 
seniors, of the stronger for the weaker sex, of the vigorous 
for the frail,—if not extinct is so sporadic as to be noticeable 
when manifested. The young men who push their way to 
the fore in public conveyances retain without compunction 
the seats for which they have struggled. Here again we 
have the philosophy of the tired business man—“I got there 
first; we are all equals in the United States, and I want to 
read my newspaper.” The apotheosis of naturalness, and in 
self-defense we all more or less subscribe to it; but after all 
it is natural for pigs to struggle for places at a trough. Well 
may we ask ourselves if it is impossible to safeguard inde- 
pendence, initiative, and equality except at the cost of all the 
social graces that prevailed when society was more artificial. 

In the domain of serious thought the same inconsistency 
is found between theory and practice, the same contrast 
between our national ideals and the standards of the every- 
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day citizen—the self-satisfied tired business man at large. In 
the constant struggle that goes on here between the few who 
desire to see things done superlatively well and the many con- 
tent with looseness, it often seems surprising that we make 
such rapid progress. That we have made it there is no doubt, 
and yet our figures that tower above the dead level have a 
little the effect of the tall buildings in New York as we 
approach them from the water front, one of random, meteoric 
growth rather than of system. We have, indeed, the right 
to boast of giants to whose imagination the world is enor- 
mously indebted, and yet to the critic of social conditions these 
benefactors of mankind would seem to have risen superior 
to, rather than been stimulated by, their environment. The 
crowd psychology of our country is still essentially hostile 
to the slow growth, the exacting thoroughness, and depth 
of feeling under the spell of which the mighty codes of law, 
the architectural splendors, the artistic beauties, and the pro- 
found philosophies of the past were created. ‘The would-be 
most invidious gibe in the lexicon of current speech is “high- 
brow.” Yet after all,a “high-brow” is merely one who gives 
offense by shaking his head or remaining silent when the 
tired business man and wife exclaim, “How original—true— 
or beautiful!’ His reserves spring from his background of 
imagination, made up of reverence for system, tradition, and 
self-sacrifice, all of which seem so many fetters to empirical 
fervor. 

I use “fervor” advisedly, for the keynote of American 
life is enthusiasm, which, though it often takes the form in 
the male of complacent readiness to let well enough alone, 
appears in the female increasingly of late as an ecstatic pur- 
pose to make the world conform to her conceptions of what 
it ought to be. Among the forces influencing American 
character to-day are the waves of emotional opinion charged 
with quasi-ethical motive which sweep across the country with 
the cumulative intensity of a germ disease. While those who 
initiate them ordinarily are men, they owe their vitality 
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largely to the mobilization of women in the form of clubs. 
What impresses the student of social conditions is first the 
absolute sincerity of these bodies, and secondly their com- 
plete immunity from self-distrust. They are pre-eminently 
disciples of intellectual naturalness, a state of mind which 
naively presupposes the self-equipment necessary to solve all 
the social problems of the universe, and waves aside, with- 
out a qualm, under the glamour of the latest panacea, all 
precedents, not excepting the hitherto immutable laws of 
human nature. Upon their lips the inconsequent avowal of 
the Shakespearean heroine— 


I have no other than a woman’s reason; 
I think him so because I think him so, 


assumes the proud garb of “It’s in the air, and I feel com- 
petent to decide that it must be true.” 

We have agreed that Matthew Arnold’s anathema, “an 
upper class materialized, a middle class vulgarized, a lower 
class brutalized,” could never apply to us. Yet is not our 
civilization open to the charge of having evolved its own 
especial breed of Philistine? A new species, to be sure, for 
the distinguishing characteristic of the original type was 
an horizon dwarfed by rigid and soul-stifling standards. 
Because he was a slave to tyranny, caste, and superstitious 
prejudice, his imagination was unable to rise above the level 
of his material welfare. If my premise be true, a case of 
antithesis is supplied by his democratic successor, who, with 
a boundless outlook and with every shackle removed, still 
presents a starved imagination in the midst of plenty. The 
old-time Philistine was the European hampered by artificial- 
ity, who worshipped standards. The modern Philistine is the 
American who in the name of naturalness rejects all stand- 
ards at will and has reverence for none. Regarding us from 
this angle, might not some high-brow—some ruthless critic 
of the new freedom,—be tempted to plagiarize Matthew 
Arnold’s reproach so as to read, “A lower class aggrandized, 
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a middle class sentimentalized, an upper class ostracized’’? 
If we challenge the justness of such a taunt, would it not 
be because of an abiding faith in our national destiny rather 
than because there is not abundant color for the arraignment? 

Disinclination for discipline and self-sacrifice on the score 
of interference with naturalness has resulted in a nation-wide 
tendency to dub “un-American” all restraints which call for 
either. Our emotional susceptibility to noble impulses has 
been unaccompanied by general willingness to subordinate 
private inclinations to civic responsibility... Prior to the out- 
break of the European war, we were always ready to wave 
flags and to vociferate in order to evince patriotism, but 
practical self-denial for the sake of country had become 
little more than a cipher on the ledger of the tired business 
man. ‘To the modern Philistine, who confounds rudeness 
and nonchalance with independence and is suspicious of all 
checks on the liberty of the individual, it is repugnant to be 
obliged to make any sacrifice for the public weal, even on 
the same terms as everybody else. Why should I return 
to slavery’—he asks. From this point of view our “unpre- 
paredness” is as much a spiritual lack as a dearth of martial 
facilities. Accustomed to demand everything from the state 
and to return nothing except taxes, this modern Philistine 
had lost the habit of service. At the very moment when the 
sense of public obligation is at a lower ebb than at any other 
period of our history, the war trumpet bids him curb his 
propensity to follow his own sweet will. Well may we ask 
whether imagination has not been dulled by this surfeit of 
naturalness; well may we bid him consider whether per- 
petuation of this form of selfishness would not be the worst 
of tyrannies. 
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By S. N. Pattren 


T would be trite to say that we are approaching a national 
crisis; untimely, if not useless, to discuss how we 
entered it. It is possible, however, to discuss the problems 
involved and to point out evils which, if they may not be 
avoided, may at least have their violence reduced. War is 
destruction, bloody, large-scale destruction. From it the 
world must suffer, but the suffering will be acute or mild as 
its problems are handled successfully or not. 

In one way it is easy to present parallels to the present 
situation, as every war and every age has problems like ours, 
and their solution or failure must have weight in the deci- 
sions we make. Yet there is a difference in comparing our 
burden with that of other nations and times. The destruc- 
tion of war has usually been viewed from the standpoints of 
defeated nations. Invading armies are brutal; nothing is 
left in their wake but poverty and woe. <A slow recovery 
has usually been possible. Years of economy and hardship 
finally replace the destruction and remove the scars. The 
losses thus seem temporary and the gains permanent. 

It is easy on this basis to construct an eulogy of war, to 
make it the source of the long-time betterments that descend- 
ants enjoy rather than to emphasize the misery of the 
warring age. If all that follows a war were the logical 
consequence of the war, any war could be readily justified. 
But if progress is due to slowly working causes, the recovery 
after the war is not the logical consequence of war, but of 
agents that would have been more effective if no war had 
occurred. If a nation doubles its prosperity after a war, 
would it not have tripled or quadrupled it if no war had 
interrupted its orderly progress? 
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I state these problems, not to solve them, but to show 
how far their discussion is from the problems we have to 
solve. There is no likelihood that our land will be invaded. 
None of our cities will be burned, nor our products 
destroyed. The destruction we face is a destruction of 
capital due to the displacement of industry, and to the loss 
of the surplus which a century of prosperity has piled up. 
We have two hundred billion dollars in values and a cer- 
tainty that this amount would have been doubled in the next 
twenty years if our orderly progress had not been inter- 
rupted. If we change our policy, destroy instead of create 
wealth, what are the limits of our power to reduce personal 
income and to turn the nation’s surplus into military expen- 
diture? To answer this question there are few pertinent 
facts. The recovery from an invasion creates other prob- 
lems than does the replacement of a lost surplus or of a 
lowered standard of life. 

There is but one nation whose history has value as a guide 
for our present situation. England during the Napoleonic 
struggle had a position similar to ours. She was not 
invaded and had none of that destruction which the presence 
of conquering armies involves. The burden was in the tax 
rate, the lower standard of life, and the displacement of 
industry wrought by new processes. The experience of this 
epoch forms the basis of classical economics, for Ricardian- 
ism expresses the dominant view of the age. The burden of 
the war consisted of a steady export of goods to pay the 
subsidies of continental armies. The cost of England’s army 
was not great, nor was the loss of life on sea or land an 
important factor. The naval battles were few, though deci- | 
sive; Waterloo is the only great battle in which the English 
had a leading part. The situation was somewhat similar to 
that of the United States previous to our entrance into the 
war, and will continue so until we send huge armies to 
battle on the plains of Europe. 

The problem of a nation thus situated is simple and the 
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considerations are purely economic. After the payment of 
wages and the replacement of capital, each nation has an 
annual surplus which may be used for personal consumption 
or for the increase of capital. If the amount demanded by 
taxation is larger than the surplus thus defined, the burden 
may check the increase of capital, reduce the consumption 
of comforts and luxuries, lower the rate of wages, or prevent 
the replacement of capital needed for efficient industry. 

During the Napoleonic wars England placed the burden 
of taxation on goods and wages. The revenue system, the 
tariff and the income tax, fell mainly on the luxuries of the 
middle and upper classes, while the comforts of the laborers 
were seriously reduced. The early part of the eighteenth 
century was an era of great advance in the condition of the 
workers; but much of this gain was lost in the fifty years 
previous to 1830. This was the epoch of industrial inven- 
tions which forced a concentration of industry in the towns 
and took from the laborers the independence that household 
industry had given them. It may be that these industrial 
losses would have come to the laborers without war; but war 
gave an opportunity to burden the worker by freeing the 
capitalist from his legitimate share of the costs. The capi- 
talist thrived during this epoch as never before. He not 
only escaped taxation, but he justified his escape by doc- 
trines that magnified his own importance. ‘Industry is 
limited by capital” was interpreted to mean that capital 
could not be reduced in quantity without displacing labor 
through the diminution of industry. To tax capital is thus 
to tax labor. Why not tax labor at first hand as it must 
ultimately bear the burden? This is a good doctrine for a 
dominant class, and its vogue accounts for the lowering 
standard of living that followed its adoption. 

In spite of the many analogies, the lessons of this epoch 
throw little light on present action. With us there is a 
real diminution of capital not compensated by any visible 
increase of productive power, and there is, moreover, 
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little likelihood that any considerable burden of taxation 
can be placed on the laborers. During the Napoleonic wars 
the workers were disfranchised and disorganized. They 
could not react in any effective way against their misery. 
The upper class voted and ruled. The workers obeyed and 
suffered. To-day, however, the workers control the political 
situation. The large destruction of male workers will make 
for an increase of wages. It may seem that the increased 
utilization of women in industry offsets the decrease of male 
workers, but in reality it makes matters more critical. The 
new industrial woman has higher standards, more indepen- 
dence, and a less inclination to marry. The rate of increase 
of the laboring population will be reduced, if not trans- 
formed into an actual decrease. In the future, decent family 
life cannot be maintained for less than one thousand dollars 
a year. If both man and woman refuse to marry unless 
offered this income, wages will steadily rise and thus add 
burdens to the capitalist instead of relieving him of the ones 
he now bears. 

Nor does it seem probable that relief will come to the 
capitalist from an increase of productive power, as happened 
in England during the early part of the nineteenth century. 
England then thought herself to be poverty-stricken, and 
many industries suffered acutely from the changes. But the 
losses came not from a decrease of productive power, nor 
from the burden of taxation, but from the evils of industrial 
transformation. The south of England fell back into an 
agricultural region, while the north was ablaze with new 
industry. Such a condition could easily deceive a nation 
and make what was in reality an epoch of progress seem the 
opposite. But war, in spite of the prevailing opinion, had 
little to do with English prosperity or poverty. England’s 
position was similar to that of the North during the Civil 
War. No one would say that the North was poorer in 1865 
than in 1861. The war made the nation rich not because 
war is a cause of prosperity, but because a great industrial 
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transformation more than compensated for the losses of war. 
The men killed were replaced by the hordes of immigrants, 
while farm machinery was so much improved that one man 
could do the work of two. When this is coupled with the 
extension of railroads and the opening up of large tracts of 
virgin soil, it can be readily seen why the debt of the Civil 
War proved no burden. It was soon paid through the 
increased profits both in town and country industry. From 
such facts, whether of our own or English history, little 
light is thrown on present problems. We must face what 
good fortune prevented our ancestors from facing. Ours is 
a real deficit, a real destruction of capital, a loss in the 
world’s productive power. These are the premises upon 
which the following discussion is based. Old principles will 
be used, but they will be applied to unanticipated cases. 
The twentieth century is not what the fathers thought it 
would be, but it is the same world after all. Men change, 
but principles abide. 

The new doctrine is an old thought re-stated. The sub- 
stance of economic philosophy lies in two theories. The 
theory of capital shows how the national surplus grows; 
while the theory of prices exhibits the process by which 
distribution is effected. The slowly increasing products rise 
in price at the expense of those more readily increased. For 
these reasons the surplus of industry is a producer’s surplus 
held by the favored and not a consumer’s surplus enjoyed by 
the public. Recent events have made this tendency promi- 
nent not only in the case of land but of other important com- 
modities. Climate and soil fix definite areas for each crop 
beyond which it can be extended only with difficulty. There 
is a Wheat belt, a corn belt, a cotton belt, in which production 
is cheap, but beyond these narrow limits production is ineffi- 
cient and costly. Each crop has some limit which high 
prices do little to extend. The same law holds of metals as 
of foods. Pig iron or copper advances rapidly in price with- 
out a corresponding increase in the supply. The surplus 
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thus created is large but limited, and out of it must all loans 
come. If the demands of the government exceed this limit 
the consumption of the people must be curtailed. 

We are said to possess two hundred billions of wealth, 
but this does not mean that we possess that amount of indus- 
trial capital. It is two hundred billions of values, not two 
hundred billions of capital. The value of a productive 
enterprise depends on its revenue. Any controlled inven- 
tion or natural resource creates a revenue which is capitalized 
at the current rate of interest. The Steel Trust does not 
have a capital equal to its estimated values, but its stocks 
have a value corresponding to the surplus it controls. The 
real wealth of America is much less than its estimated value. 
Probably not over half of our two hundred billions of wealth 
is in the form of productive capital, and of this at least one- 
half is fixed capital which cannot be transformed in any way. 
All our enterprises depend on keeping intact fifty billions 
of circulating capital, much of which would be lost if attempt 
were made to use it in new ways. 

The annual surplus of the American people, we are told, 
is six billions a year, thus showing a huge amount that could 
be drawn on without a reduction of capital. It is not with 
these figures that I should quarrel, but with their meaning. 
We measure the capital of the country not by enumerating 
the stock of goods we possess, and then placing a value on 
them. If we knew the difference in amount in our goods 
this year and last we could then tell what our actual surplus 
in goods is. But it is not in this way that our annual 
increase of wealth is estimated. Each person reckons his 
surplus on the basis of the difference in the value of his 
investments this year and last. The six billions thus prove 
to be not an actual surplus but an increase of values. If, for 
example, a trust has a surplus of five million dollars above 
preceding years, the effect on values would be an increase of 
one hundred millions (assuming a rate of interest of five per 
cent). The stockholders would regard themselves one hun- 
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dred million dollars richer, and the statistician would add 
that amount to national values. Should, however, the 
government seek to divert this surplus to national uses, it 
would find but five millions, not the assumed one hundred 
millions. It is more than likely that the actual increase of 
American wealth does not exceed three billions a year, each 
billion of actual increase becoming two billions in terms of 
value created. 

We come now to the essential point. If the demands of 
the government exceed this annual surplus, say three billion 
dollars, what additional sums can be obtained by increased 
saving, and on what terms? The older view was that an 
increase in the rate of interest would augment the flow to 
any desired amount. The picture is that of a public anxious 
to save but thwarted by the low rate of interest. It is thus 
assumed that a slight rise in the rate of interest has a large 
effect on the amount saved, and that indefinite additions can 
be made through successive increases in the interest rate. 
This supposition, however, is a picture carried over from an 
earlier society, where each family depended on its individual 
resources for its industrial success. On the great middle 
class the pressure of expenditure is too severe to permit dis- 
tant wants to be cared for. A man’s home, his church, his 
club, and his family are pressing objects, expenditures for 
which determine his social standing. A drop in his scale 
of living means acute suffering; the call of to-morrow is 
lost amid the din of present needs. What does three and 
one-half per cent interest mean to a man when it is put over 
against the daily pleasure of an automobile ride? The test 
will show that interest rates have little influence on the 
amount of saving. 

At present the increase of capital comes from surplus, and 
not from savings. A double rate of interest will not increase 
the surplus; its amount is fixed by the effectiveness of indus- 
try. The only way a larger sum may be obtained is by an 
actual reduction in the daily expenditure of the masses. 
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That they will do this voluntarily is an illusive hope based on 
no actual experience. Until this war no war has called for 
more funds than the annual surplus of the world. One 
nation might for a time exceed this limit, but it could draw 
on the surplus of other nations to make up the deficit. Now 
an actual reduction in the people’s consumption is demanded. 
Will an increased rate of interest bring this about? The 
result of the attempt will show that the margin of saving is 
as abrupt as that of the commodities demanded by a war. 
Corn, wheat, potatoes, iron, and copper double in price with- 
out any considerable increase in the supply. Such also will 
be the case if offers of a higher rate of interest are made. 
Six per cent will not attract much more saving than did 
three. 

The seriousness of the situation can be appreciated only 
by recognizing that we are the last of the great nations to 
enter the war. We come after their treasuries are empty 
and their resources are depleted. We cannot sell invest- 
ments to them, for they have sold their investments to us. 
We cannot ship gold abroad, for they have sent their gold 
to us. We are flush with money, but money cannot carry 
on a war. Suppose a couple billions of money now in the 
possession of the banks be turned over to the government 
in exchange for bonds, how much better off will the govern- 
ment be than now’ No better, unless the money can be 
exchanged for commodities; and where are the commodities 
other than those now devoted by the people to their own 
consumption? If the cost of war is ten billions a year, then 
that amount must be taken from daily expenditure. 

The transformation of consumable goods into capital may 
take place in two ways. It may come by volition, a restric- 
tion of consumption for the benefits derived from capital, or 
it may come from a change of price levels by which a restric- 
tion of consumption is foreed. We usually think of capital 
as made by the first process. A consumer limits his con- 
sumption, and the fund saved becomes capital. We say of 
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such a man that he esteems an annual income higher than the 
present pleasure which the consumption of his capital would 
give. If my argument is correct, this motive is a decreasing 
one. With increasing security and with additional pressure 
of wants, the typical consumer brings his income and expen- 
diture more closely together. Voluntary saving decreases 
and would in time cease. It is a futile hope to expect the 
present generation to cut down its consumption voluntarily 
even if a high rate of interest is offered. War finance will 
soon be halted if reliance is placed on a voluntary saving, 
whether from patriotic motives or from a desire of gain. 

But the end that cannot be obtained in this way may result 
from an increase of prices forcing a curtailment of consump- 
tion. ‘The consumer is thus put in the same position by a 
rise of prices as he would be if he voluntarily chose to save. 
He cuts down his consumption in both cases and a capital 
fund is created. But in the one case the capital is his and its 
income is his to enjoy. In the other case the saving from 
reduced expenditure becomes surplus profits and is enjoyed 
by those who gain by the increase of prices. A high price 
of coal or of wheat forces a curtailment of consumption and 
puts the consumer in the same position as if he had saved a 
like amount. The extra gain of the producer is the same 
fund which the consumer loses. High prices may thus be 
called conscripted saving: for by it a fund is created that 
may be used to increase industry in peace or to pay the 
military bills in war. In this case, the flow of funds to war 
or to industry has the same effect and the same limitations 
as had the voluntary saving of earlier times. Capital thus 
becomes accumulated profits. It grows as profits increase 
and is limited by the profits which higher prices create. 
War expenditure in turn is limited by profits, and its amount 
can be increased only by raising the level of prices through 
which the consumer’s consumption is contracted. The con- 
sumer turns his forced saving over to the capitalist and the 
capitalist loans it to the government. The process is thus 
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an indirect taxation; the difference being that if the payment 
of taxes is direct the consumer pays but once, while by the 
indirect process he pays once by the curtailment of his 
consumption and again when the bonds mature. 

It is not possible to put a part of the burden of war on a 
future generation. War can be carried on only by a 
decrease in present consumption. But if the indirect pro- 
cess is used and the government pays the receiver of high 
profits with bonds, the payment of the bonds falls on the 
coming generation. Their burden does not, however, 
relieve the present consumer. The national debt after a 
war is the surplus profits of the war. Both are measured by 
the higher prices the consumer pays during the war. They 
are the same fund measured in different ways. It is reduced 
consumption, not bond issues, by which war is carried on. ‘To 
be of aid, bonds must be sold on a foreign market. If sold 
on the home market they merely increase prices so that the 
government must pay for its goods enough above the normal 
market prices to equal the values of the bonds. Each new 
issue of bonds results in higher prices, and the profits of these 
higher prices are re-invested in a new issue of bonds, which 
again raises prices and furnishes the means by which another 
issue of bonds may be financed. There ensues an endless 
round of increasing prices and bond issues which would 
bankrupt any nation if the war were long and costly. And 
the sad result would be that the whole process would not 
aid in the slightest in the prosecution of the war. 

It has often been remarked how wonderful is the increase 
of saving in Germany since the war. Issue after issue of 
bonds has been made in amounts many times as great as the 
known saving of the German people before the war. But 
an analysis of the facts will make the explanation easy. 
With each bond issue has come a rise in prices. The Ger- 
man people were thus forced to reduce their consumption. 
The high prices, however, made high profits and these were 
invested in bonds. The Germans really pay for the war by 
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their reduced expenditure. Their energy is devoted to mak- 
ing war material instead of supplying the ordinary wants of 
daily life. This is the real cost of the war. The higher prices 
are the agent of this transformation, but in addition they 
make a fund which as profits are invested in bonds. War 
debts are accumulated profits. After the war the German 
people will find that they paid for the war once by their 
reduced consumption and that they will have to do it again 
to liquidate the bonds which bad financial measures have 
given to a special class. Profits are the only war cost whose 
payment may be postponed. 

This process, so plain in the case of all European nations, 
we are beginning to repeat. We raise prices and create pro- 
fits; these profits we borrow to make new purchases and 
thus raise prices to a new level. Then a new bond issue is 
necessary to pay the higher prices, and thus new profits are 
created that may be re-invested by their fortunate holders. 
No analysis of our recent bond issue has been made, but the 
large sums given by individual investors and banks indicate 
the source. It is the accumulated surplus which recent high 
prices have given to those who subscribe. The sale of bonds 
measures these profits, for at present there is no other way to 
invest accumulated earnings. The division of war costs 
between the present and the future is this: the present 
pays the labor cost while the future pays for the profits which 
war prices create. The national debt of a war is the surplus 
profits of the war. 

If this be kept in mind, the magic of recent war contribu- 
tions loses its mystery. Such savings may be induced at 
any time by raising prices enough to make them possible. 
Capital to-day is no longer the people’s savings but accumu- 
lated profits. We can have as much as we are willing to pay 
for by permitting prices to rise above their cost level. The 
pleasure of victory must displace the current enjoyment of 
the people. The subscriptions of bankers and large con- 
cerns interested in increased expenditure do not mean a real 
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loan, but an advance to be recovered through the increased 
profits of new business. But in so far as this new business 
gives them a profit out of which they are repaid for their 
subscriptions, the real source of the profit is the increased 
prices which the new business creates. If the ten billions 
which the government proposes to expend next year yields 
two billions of surplus profit, then the government must pay 
twelve billions to get the ten billion dollars’ worth of goods 
necessary to meet war expenses. The only way the ten bil- 
lions can be obtained is from those who forego their con- 
sumption, and not from those who make advances to repay 
through the extra prices the government must pay for 
goods. All advances of bankers and of firms engaged in 
producing war goods must be disregarded when the sacrifice 
is estimated which war expenditure demands. ‘The burden 
is the consumer’s, and not the banker’s or munition-maker’s. 

The extension of credit or money inflation seems at first an 
easy method of payment, but in the end it is a costly pro- 
cedure. The new credits raise prices and force the govern- 
ment to pay for its goods more than it seems to gain by the 
inflation. New burdens are thus made for the future to bear 
without in any way relieving the present strain. Burdens 
are sacrifices, not profits. The quicker the people realize 
this and face their burden, the less will it be. We can find 
no relief, as other nations have done, by selling securities 
abroad nor through payments in gold. We have the securi- 
ties; we have the gold. What we send abroad can be 
neither securities nor gold, but must be products taken from 
our daily consumption. The devices of bankers and the 
manipulations of the stock market afford no relief. They 
may hide the burden for a time, but only in the end to make 
it greater. The ten billions must be paid with extras going 
to profits and price-raising. What does this mean to the 
American people? The best answer comes from an estimate 
of the annual income of the whole people. This is made 
up of interest, profits, and wages. We have two hun- 
dred billions of property yielding perhaps five per cent 
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income. This gives ten billions a year as the interest fund. 
There are twenty million working families in the country 
whose incomes, liberally estimated, would not exceed eight 
hundred dollars a year. This would give a total wage 
income of sixteen billion dollars. If we estimate profits in 
an equally liberal way, we can add four billions more to this 
total. This would make a grand total of thirty billions,— 
interest ten billions, wages sixteen billions, and profits four 
billions. Thirty billions of income and ten billions of war 
expenditure! Each family must give the government one- 
third of its income. Such a reduction cannot be made 
by cutting off luxuries. The bare necessities must be 
encroached on, even to the giving up of food. The Civil 
War caused a great curtailment in clothing, housing, and 
comforts, but it left an abundant supply of food. This 
cannot be said of our coming hardships. Not only must old 
clothes be worn, old comforts omitted, but a bread ration 
may be one of our necessities. 

I say these things to bring a realization of the situation, 
and to make clear what is the only solution. People jointly 
may be willing to incur such sacrifices, but they will never do 
it from individual motives. A bond issue appeals to the 
individual and sets his personal interests over against his 
patriotic motives. These motives have force, but not enough 
to cause him to reduce his expenditure by a third. It is only 
joint action, which means taxation, that can draw forth the 
response that the situation demands. If a small army is 
needed, a volunteer system suffices. A hundred thousand 
men may be willing to risk their lives from individual 
motives, but a million cannot be recruited in that way. Con- 
scription is a necessary consequence of the growth of armies. 
Individual enthusiasm cannot create them. So will it prove 
with the raising of funds to support these armies. The 
growth of expense has been more rapid than the size of 
armies. Still less is it likely that individual enthusiasm will 
suffice to evoke the sacrifice needed by this expenditure. 
There must be a conscription of profit and resource to match 
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the conscription of men. If our joint patriotism will not 
accept this outcome, there must be found some other solution 
of national antagonisms than war affords. 

Taxation in the past has been crude. Each national crisis 
has seemed temporary, and hence no scheme has been devised 
to meet as serious a situation as we now face. In former 
times either the drain has been less than the annual surplus 
of the nation, or the surplus of other nations could be drawn 
on temporarily to meet the deficit. Resort has been had to 
monetary inflation, which lulls the taxpayer into a tempo- 
rary security, only to impose a much augmented burden. 
These evils we can avoid only by devising a tax scheme 
which will be fair to the producer and yet create that joint 
contraction of personal consumption required by the transfer 
of income to the nation. The pressure should be uniform, 
and not an attempt to make the workers or some special 
class of consumers bear the bulk of the burden. We should 
pay for the war once, and only once. A small expense may 
be paid for several times without interfering with 
national progress; but the sacrifice this war will demand is 
too serious to be paid for twice. The recognized taxes of 
the past have been mainly property taxes and import duties. 
The regular burden of taxation, local and national, has 
become so great that these sources cannot be much enlarged. 
The one new form of taxation opened in recent years has 
been the income tax. From this large sums are derived; 
but they are not enough to meet the present situation. 
Some pressure, not suggested by any of these taxes, must be 
put on personal consumption in order to make revenue meet 
expenditure. Capital must be kept intact; wages must not 
be reduced; inflation of currency must be prevented. All 
these facts show the stern limits which the present means of 
raising revenue impose, and the difficulties that arise in 
attempting to secure a fair distribution of the war burden 
among the consumers by these methods of financing a war. 

There is, however, another method of approach which 
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offers a possible solution. It is the application of the same 
principle to taxation that the economist applies to prices. 
Higher prices do not greatly increase the supply of staple 
articles. The bulk of the additional money paid by con- 
sumers goes as a surplus to the owners of favored resources, 
or to capital protected by situation or monopoly. ‘Three- 
dollar wheat or two-dollar corn means high profits to farm- 
ers and a high value for land. It does not mean any 
considerable increase in the supply of these articles. The 
consumer pays a double price, but the country does not gain 
through an increased supply. Nearly every staple com- 
modity has shown this tendency to double in price without 
much enlargement in the supply. High prices under these 
conditions are not a productive inducement, but a distribu- 
tive process. They lead not to an increase of product, but 
to a transfer of values. Under these circumstances, the 
ordinary forms of taxation force the consumer to pay a 
double burden. He pays the tax once through the reduc- 
tion of his revenue and again in a higher price for commodi- 
ties created by the increased governmental demand. A 
great surplus is thus made for one class at the expense of 
the public. This class not only escapes taxation, but has a 
large profit through the increase of prices. The profits of 
war are not only those of the munition-maker, but of every 
producer who has a differential advantage in production. 
This surplus will be invested in bonds. At the end of the 
war, not only will the high prices continue, but the burden 
of the national debt must be borne by the same public who 
pay the high prices for their commodities. 'To the exactions 
of the landowner and monopolist must be added in the future 
those of the bondholder. 

These facts lead me to suggest a new form of taxation to 
supplement those forms now used, and to create a fairer dis- 
tribution of the war burden than these taxes have produced. 
The principle is the same as that of the income tax, back of 
which is the thought that the possession of income gives an 
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advantage above that of ordinary people. The person who 
earns five thousand dollars a year has inherited qualities 
denied to others. This inheritance of character gives an 
advantage which is rightly taxed. The man with many 
talents should stand burdens from which others are exempt. 
The same thought lies back of special taxes on the income 
from natural advantages. When through the limitation of 
supply the profits of an establishment rise from five to ten 
per cent, the five per cent added is a legitimate object of 
taxation. This is but a small part of the total gain to the 
holder, for in the meantime the value of his stock has doubled. 
What would formerly sell at par will now command a 
double value. That is, a rise in income of five per cent gives 
to the owner not only this five per cent, but also one hundred 
per cent rise in the value of his securities. ‘The income tax 
takes a part of the five per cent, but lets the one hundred 
per cent go untaxed. This larger sum must be reached by 
some plan that measures the increase of values, for the gain 
is shown not in income but in values. Each increase of 
capital creates a surplus value, which is shown in the 
increased value of investments. This joint advantage of 
increasing national effectiveness should be the main source 
from which taxation is drawn. The millions which the 
nation pays out for improvement both in energy and money 
should come back to the people by some assessment on the 
objects through which the resulting increase of value shows 
itself. 

No one regards an assessment on private property illegiti- 
mate if some public improvement increases its value. It 
is but an extension of this principle to new conditions to 
estimate from epoch to epoch not the advantage particular 
persons get from special improvements, but the changed 
value of all investments due to social progress. To make 
this assessment each year might be unfair, as the fluctuations 
of the stock market are too great to measure accurately the 
changes in value that abide. But a ten-year period would 
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suffice to show the changes that are permanent. A decennial 
tax would measure the rises in values above the capital 
actually invested, and the difference should be treated as 
accumulated profits and taxed in a special manner. 

If this plan were adopted, the first assessment should be 
on the basis of the last twenty years, for that has been a 
period of special industrial activity and of rapid rise in 
investment values. During this period the value of prop- 
erty in the United States has risen from one hundred bil- 
lion to two hundred billion dollars. It would be difficult to 
show an actual capital investment of fifty billions during 
these years. Here, then, is a surplus which now bears no 
taxation. The profits of the past should bear the burdens 
of the present. If a decennial tax were imposed, its most 
legitimate use would be to pay debts, local and national. 
Public debts represent the cost of progress or the cost of its 
defense. These costs should be borne by those who gain 
permanently by national prosperity. The tax can be justly 
regarded as the public’s share of our growing wealth. To 
settle accounts periodically and to cancel debts against 
improvements would seem a rational scheme of meeting an 
urgent situation. If war expenses go above three billion 
dollars a year, they should be assessed against these unearned 
values. Any other method will sap the sources of national 
prosperity and bring back the poverty which the past 
generation has striven so hard to remove. 








SERBIA: THE BUFFER STATE 


By Lazare MakcovitcH 


HEN at Sarajevo, on the twenty-eighth of June, 

1914, a young Serbian of Bosnian origin and an 
Austrian subject, a fanatic patriot, Gavrilo Princip, assas- 
sinated the Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his 
wife, the crime caused widespread consternation, especially 
in the Jugo-Slav provinces of the Dual Monarchy. The 
Austro-Hungarian press, following a signal from the Ball- 
platz, proclaimed Serbia and the Serbian people culpable of 
the crime, and notwithstanding the absurdity of such an accu- 
sation, it was maintained and developed in an alarming 
manner. But the official circles of Vienna showed an unac- 
customed reserve; and their attitude made optimists believe, 
for the moment, that the press accusations against Serbia 
would terminate as soon as the result of the official investiga- 
tion was known. In the meantime, the Serbian government 
maintained a strictly correct attitude and expressed to the 
Austrian minister at Belgrade its indignation at the crime, 
awaiting communications about the inquiry which might, or 
might not, reveal the complicity of Serbian subjects. The 
Austrian authorities did not publish anything about the 
result of the inquiry; and the Serbian public, occupied with 
the elections in the country, had nearly ceased to speak of 
the Sarajevo crime, supposing that the culprits and their 
accomplices would be condemned by the proper tribunals; 
the Austro-German diplomats made reassuring declarations 
which produced a favorable impression and calmed public 
opinion in Europe; the German Emperor was cruising in 
Norwegian waters; the majority of the foreign ministers 
were already in the country,—when, on the twenty-third 
of July came the telegram from Vienna, sent to the four 
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quarters of the globe, announcing that Austria-Hungary had 
delivered an ultimatum to Serbia containing ten demands 
which must be granted within forty-eight hours. 

By this ultimatum, as is well known, the Austro-Hun- 
garian government made official and unofficial Serbia 
responsible for the Sarajevo crime and demanded from the 
Serbian government a solemn declaration that it disapproved 
and repudiated all idea of interference in the destinies of the 
inhabitants of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The time 
for considering the ultimatum, between its delivery on Thurs- 
day at five o’clock in the afternoon and the limit set for the 
reply, six o’clock on Saturday afternoon, was shortened by 
the fact, known to the Austrians, that the Serbian Prime 
Minister, Pashitch, was in the interior of the country occu- 
pied with the elections, and could not reach Belgrade until 
Friday about mid-day. Hence the Serbian government had 
hardly more than a day to reply to the Austrian note, which 
was so humiliating to the whole Serbian nation and which 
contained no proofs whatever of the alleged facts. The 
menace was therefore very clear, and it was evident that 
Austria wanted the conflict. Although no one believed that 
an independent state, a free people, mindful of its present 
and future responsibilities, could accept such a note, the Ser- 
bian government nevertheless had the moral courage to 
make the greatest sacrifices in the interests of peace, and to 
accept the Austrian ultimatum on all points with only two 
unimportant reservations. Moreover, the Serbian govern- 
ment added that if Austria-Hungary was not satisfied with 
this answer, it proposed to submit the whole question to the 
decision of the Hague International Tribunal or to the 
arbitration of the great powers. These proposals the Aus- 
trian government refused to accept. On the twenty-eighth 
of July, it declared war on Serbia and began hostilities, and 
in a few days, in spite of the pacific efforts of the Entente 
Powers, the whole of Europe was in flames. 

Thus it is clear that Serbia is in no way responsible for the 
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European war. Accused unjustly and menaced arrogantly 
by the Austrian ultimatum, Serbia yielded despite all the 
humiliation and injury that it threatened. The Serbian 
reply constitutes, indeed, the gravest ground for accusation 
against the Germanic Empires and is the best proof that 
they wished for war at any price. Though the aggression 
was to precipitate a general war, the Hapsburg monarchy 
did not hesitate to cross the Serbian frontier and to render 
impossible, by its irreconcilable attitude, the pacific solu- 
tion of a conflict which it had itself intentionally pro- 
voked. Even the most complete submission of Serbia to this 
malevolent power could not save the little people from the 
lot which Vienna and Berlin had prepared for them. It is 
necessary to recall these events and to explain at the same 
time the reasons for this great rage against a small country, 
and this firm resolution on the part of Austria to risk even 
a general war. 

It has now become clear why Serbia had to be crushed and 
exposed to cruel sufferings. The reasons, known to Serbia 
for a long time, may be divided into two groups according 
as they affect Austria-Hungary or Germany. First, the 
purely German reasons must be examined. To the casual 
observer Serbia would not seem to have for Germany any 
particular interest. 'To those who have followed closely the 
development of German power and the successive steps in 
the Germanic plans of world domination, the question 
appears in a different light. In the history of the relations 
of modern Germany with Austria the German design may 
be traced. After having established a solid base in the 
North in 1864 through the conquest of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia made war on Austria in 1866 and by a coup de 
force succeeded in eliminating this power from Germanic 
affairs and pushing it towards the East. With the desire of 
completely setting herself free from Austria, Prussia gave 
her support to the formation of the Dual Monarchy, and it 
was under her auspices that the Austro-Magyar agreement 
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of 1867 was concluded. By this agreement, the character 
of Austria was changed; from a Germanic and centralized 
state, it became a dual government. In this new form the 
Hapsburg monarchy could not seriously pretend to the suc- 
cession of the old German Empire, and Prussia was now 
free to undertake the task of achieving German unity and 
of accomplishing the Germanic mission. After 1870, under 
Bismarck who gave to the newiy formed federal German 
state an organization which assured predomination for all 
time to militarist and anti-parliamentarist Prussia, the 
German Empire initiated its politique mondiale. Having 
developed a formidable industry and an imposing commerce, 
it was not contented with its actual possessions and planned 
new acquisitions. ‘These were projected in two directions. 

On the one hand, Germany wished to become a sea 
power of the first order, so as to impose her will on Eng- 
land. On the other hand, she sought to extend her Conti- 
nental possessions, turning, for this purpose, towards the 
East. The famous German Drang nach Osten is not a 
mere phrase, for it expresses the essence of recent German 
foreign policy. Among the European powers Germany 
had to choose between Russia and Austria-Hungary for her 
alliance, and an alliance with the latter against the former 
best suited her plans of conquest and of domination. If 
Germany had contracted an alliance with Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, as a superannuated historical formation, would 
have been dismembered in the interest of Europe; her 
peoples would have been liberated and would have grouped 
themselves into small nationalistic states. In the place of 
Austria-Hungary, there would exist to-day Serbia or Jugo- 
Slavia, embracing the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, who are 
one and the same people; a Bohemia; a Hungary purely 
Magyar, without the Jugo-Slavs and Rumanians; and a 
Poland. With these states, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece 
would be associated, and a federation of them would com- 
prise all the Balkan peninsula and the southern part of 
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central Europe. The purely German provinces of Austria 
would have been annexed to Germany. 

If Germany had had a true conception of civilization and 
a real desire to promote its best interests, she would have 
facilitated this realignment of states grouped according to 
the desires of the peoples concerned. Moreover, by such a 
combination she would have gained economic advantages 
and probably a commercial débouché on the Adriatic at 
Trieste. Turkey would have been driven out of Europe, 
her Christian subjects liberated from a most odious régime; 
and all nations might to-day be living in peace and quiet. 

But Germany preferred the alliance with Austria-Hun- 
gary, the maintenance and the preservation of this anach- 
ronous state, the subjection of the Slav peoples, and a 
vigorous pushing movement towards the East. In main- 
taining this monarchy, the German Empire reserved for 
itself the fifty million inhabitants of Austria-Hungary, who 
could contribute five million bayonets, amongst them three 
million Slav soldiers. After having secured Austria, Ger- 
many passed on to the Balkans and monopolized Bulgaria 
and Turkey. In Turkey, it sought at first only economic 
concessions, such as the Bagdad Railway, believing that after 
the economic pledges, the political acquisitions would natur- 
ally follow. But the route to Constantinople and Bagdad 
was barred by Serbia. Serbia was not willing to assist in 
the German plans of expansion towards the East, and that is 
the reason why it was decided by Germany that she must be 
crushed. 

To Austria-Hungary Serbia presented an equally serious 
obstacle in her separate plans for expansion. After the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Hapsburg monarchy 
proposed to descend by the Vardar valley to Salonica. Ger- 
many by Constantinople to Bagdad, and Austria-Hungary 
by the Vardar valley to Salonica—these were the two prin- 
cipal ambitions of the Central Powers. The German 
leaders, who used the Dual Monarchy to forward their plans, 
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could not refuse her some small gains, especially as the 
desire of Austria to establish herself at Salonica was not in 
opposition to the German policy of territorial expansion. 

But Austria-Hungary had still another motive for wish- 
ing to annihilate Serbia. In Austria-Hungary there are 
eight million Jugo-Slavs (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes) 
who speak the same language and have the same aspirations. 
These Jugo-Slavs regard Serbia as their Piedmont; and it 
is to the free and democratic Serbian kingdom that they look 
for their deliverance from the Austro-Magyar yoke. Until 
the Balkan wars, Austria considered Serbia a state without 
vitality and destined to remain powerless. The credit of 
Serbia was especially low during the reigns of the two last 
Obrenovitches; and Austria then hoped to surmount the 
Serbian obstacle without difficulty. But after the accession 
of King Peter Karageorgevitch, after the restoration of the 
democratic constitution of 1888 and the introduction of a 
parliamentary régime in its purest form, Serbian credit rose 
again, and the country showed astonishing progress in many 
directions. Then came the wars with Turkey in 1912 and 
with Bulgaria in 1913. They revealed an extraordinary 
vitality in Serbia and ended in a brilliant victory and a still 
greater increase of strength for the little kingdom. 

The Serbian victories found a formidable echo in the Slav 
provinces of the Hapsburg monarchy. Indeed, they were 
celebrated there more than in Serbia itself. They revived 
the hopes of an approaching liberation and put an end to the 
Austrian plans of taking advantage of Serbia’s weakness to 
annex her as Herzegovina had been annexed. The Serbian 
or Jugo-Slav question suddenly appeared in all its fulness. 
Instead of descending to Salonica by the Morava and 
Vardar valleys, the Hapsburg monarchy found itself obliged 
to direct its efforts towards crushing the movement of its 
Slav population for liberty. Austrian rage against Serbia 
is therefore quite comprehensible. 

The role played by the Magyars in the Austrian oppres- 
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sion of the Jugo-Slavs deserves to be better known. The 
Magyars for a long time duped public opinion in Europe 
and America, representing themselves as a liberal and chival- 
rous people. In reality there is no nationality so unscrupu- 
lous in the oppression of others and so clever in concealing 
their true nature. A detailed account of recent Magyar 
history will be found in Theodor von Sosnovsky’s valu- 
able work, “Die Politik im Habsburger Reiche.” This 
book, published in Berlin in 1913, contains the truth about 
the ruthless policy of magyarization pursued by this Mon- 
golian people towards the Slavs. The Magyars, like the 
god Janus, are double-faced: before foreigners they pose 
as a democratic and liberal nation, while at home they are 
responsible for tyranny and denationalization. As von 
Sosnovsky is an Austrian, he cannot be suspected of any 
partiality towards the Jugo-Slavs, and his denunciation of 
the brutal and violent character of Magyar policy must be 
regarded as perfectly justified. In considering the attitude 
of Hungary, it should be remembered that of its 19,254,600 
inhabitants, there are not more than 8,742,300 Magyars 
while there are 10,512,300, or over fifty-four per cent, non- 
Magyars. Yet the Magyars, in spite of this, affirm that 
their country is homogeneous and “national,” and they do 
not recognize any nationality but their own. Even the 
democratic party of the well-known Count Michel Carolyi 
knows only the “Hungarians.” Now, these Magyars, who 
hold in their power ten million non-Magyars, of whom there 
are six million Jugo-Slavs, have declared themselves ready 
to make every sacrifice in supporting the German plans in 
order to maintain their own domination. They have helped 
Germany and Austria to crush Serbia, and they are continu- 
ing their anti-Slav policy with the object of preventing 
Jugo-Slav unification, by which they would lose half of their 
present possessions. 

The German ambition to open the way to Bagdad, the 
Austrian ambition to get to Salonica and strangle the move- 
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ment of the Slav peoples, the Magyar ambition to preserve 
their domination over the non-Magyar majority, and the 
ambition of all three together to secure an economic monop- 
oly of the Balkans—such are the principal reasons why 
these three nations hurled themselves on Serbia. Germany 
was certainly the leader, and in August, 1914, she considered 
that the time had come to declare war. She knew very well 
what the consequences of an attack on Serbia would be, but 
she accepted them in advance, and her plans have been duly 
carried out. 

The war that Austria-Hungary has waged against Serbia 
resembles the wars of extermination in ancient times. It is 
a war against the Serbian people rather than against the 
state. The Dual Monarchy called it a “punitive expedi- 
tion,’ and she has given formal orders to her army com- 
manders to spare no one, neither soldiers nor civilians, neither 
women nor children. It would be impossible here to describe 
the Austro-Hungarian atrocities. The author of this article 
was a member of the Commission of Inquiry—appointed by 
the Serbian government, under the chairmanship of Sima 
Lozanitch, a former Serbian minister of foreign affairs and 
president of the Royal Serbian Academy,—which collected 
documents and evidence regarding the atrocities committed 
by the Austrian army in Serbia. The result of the inquiry 
when officially published will constitute a terrible indictment 
of Austria-Hungary. 

Between August and December, 1914, the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops three times began an offensive against Serbia, 
and each time they were repulsed. These offensives caused 
great damage: whole villages were destroyed, and many 
districts were infected by epidemics, which plunged the 
country into a deplorable condition. During the first half 
of the year 1915, all Serbian efforts were directed towards 
combating, with the help of foreign medical missions 
(amongst them several from America), these infectious 
diseases. In September, 1915, Austria-Hungary, rein- 
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forced by German troops under von Mackensen, attacked 
Serbia for the fourth time. This was not all. When the 
Serbian army was defending the Danube and the Save pas- 
sages in the North, the Bulgarians fell upon their rear. 
Attacked on three sides, the Serbs—abandoned and alone, 
the promised help of the Allies not reaching them in time,— 
were obliged to retreat. This tragic retreat across Albania 
has been rightly called the Calvary of the Serbian people. 
The writer also crossed Albania, and he could fill volumes 
with the sufferings endured by the soldiers and civilians on 
that retreat. Yet despite all their sufferings our people have 
not lost courage. The Serbian army, reduced in numbers but 
animated by the old spirit of sacrifice and service, is once more 
striving in the Macedonian mountains to reconquer the 
country. 

Although the Serbians did not wish for war, they have 
defended themselves with all the energy of a nation jealous 
of honor and determined to live free and independent. 
This struggle is for our people—all Serbs understood it 
immediately—a life-and-death struggle. It seems tragic 
that in this twentieth century, a people possessing rare quali- 
ties should be forced to sacrifice the best of their sons, only 
to have the right to live in freedom, but this is the case. The 
war will therefore end either in the deliverance of the Serbian 
nation from Austro-Magyar domination, or in the utter 
destruction of the whole Jugo-Slav race. 

The sacrifices already made by Serbians in the course of 
this war, have been so great that it is quite impossible for us 
to imagine any other issue than the deliverance not only of 
Serbia, but of all the Serbian or Jugo-Slav provinces— 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, Croatia, Slavonia, Syrmia, Dalmatia, 
Slovenia, Banat, and Batchka—which are now under Austro- 
Hungarian rule. All these provinces are inhabited by one 
and the same people, speaking the same language, having 
the same traditions and the same aspirations. Our nation, 
which has three names (Serb, Croat, and Slovene) but only 
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one mentality, possesses a culture of its own, half oriental 
and half occidental. It has a rich literature, and has pro- 
duced eminent researchers in all branches of science. It 
cultivates the arts, loves music, and aspires to contribute its 
share towards the solution of all modern social questions. 
And a large part of this highly cultured people lives under 
the mediaeval yoke of Austria-Hungary, without the most 
fundamental rights! 

The part of the Serbian race which lives free and inde- 
pendent in the kingdom of Serbia, has made astonishing 
progress in the last few decades. The government has 
solved one of its most important social problems, the agrarian 
question. All Serbs in the kingdom are—or were before the 
war—small proprietors, all are free, and their property is 
legally protected as freehold. The Serbian nation is, more- 
over, democratic and self-governing. Although very young, 
the Serbian state has a political organization comparable to 
that of Belgium, France, or England. It is this democratic 
organization which makes Austria-Hungary, a reactionary 
country, governed by a feudal aristocracy, look upon Serbia 
as a danger to her existence. In other directions, there has 
also been considerable progress in Serbia in spite of difficul- 
ties. We have, for instance, a university at Belgrade—now 
half destroyed by Austrian shells and pillaged after the 
occupation—which would compare favorably with other 
European universities. We have an Academy of Science, 
the members of which are also members of foreign academies. 
We feel that we have a right to be proud of the intellectual 
and moral character of our nation. All this has produced 
amongst us a certain consciousness—which is our most 
remarkable national trait—the consciousness that we are a 
formed people. 

We wish to live according to our own desire; we will not 
allow ourselves to be ruled either by the Magyars, despite 
their Mongolian titles, or by the Austrians, who claim a 
traditional “right” to govern other races, or.even by the 
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Germans, in spite of their conviction of being a “chosen” 
people. We wish only to be free. 

It is the essential condition of civilization that all peoples 
should be free, and this postulate is equally the chief condition 
of international peace. A durable peace is not to be thought 
of, so long as one nation treads under foot another nation 
and constantly seeks to extend its domination and to subju- 
gate still other nations. Peace under such conditions is 
impossible. It is necessary first to deliver the oppressed 
nations and then to reconstruct the international community 
of free peoples. This is the ideal of the Serbian people, this 
is the device of Serbia—her profession of faith—which we 
do not abandon. Amongst the oppressed nations, it is the 
Serbian or Jugo-Slav who suffers most, and who waits for 
redemption. On the other hand, amongst the usurping 
states, which do not deserve to rule over any people, which 
represent nothing but a historical fiction, maintained only in 
the interest of a little group of pretenders, Austria-Hungary 
stands first. Without her decomposition, there can be no 
peace, no international security. 

Besides this political sympathy, for which the oppressed 
Serbian people have not looked in vain to America, we hope 
much from the generosity of the American nation, which has 
already done such notable work in alleviating misery in 
Belgium, Poland, and also in Serbia, and which alone is able 
to preserve our population from complete destruction. The 
Serbian people have been deprived of all that they possessed. 
Literally, they have nothing. Grateful as we are for all that 
America is doing for us in this time of suffering and exile, 
we trust that when the great day of the liberation of Serbia 
comes, American generosity will find in our ravaged country 
an even larger scope for its activity. 























THE QUESTION OF CHINA 
By Kennetu Scorr LatTouretTtTE 


HE overwhelming disaster in Europe has not prevented 
Americans from watching with interest the progress of 
events in China. And it is well that it has not. An ancient 
people, the influence of whose civilization has been second in 
extent only to that of the Mediterranean basin and western 
Europe, is attempting to adjust itself to modern conditions 
and has been profoundly affected by the world war. It com- 
prises more than a fifth of the human race, and dwells in a 
land blessed by nature with a fabulously fertile soil, a favor- 
able climate, and immense mineral resources. Its fate loses 
nothing of significance or importance even when compared 
with the cataclysm of the great war. 
In the attempt at readjustment, China is confronted with 
a bewildering and almost overwhelming array of problems. 
Her rulers must conform to modern ideals of efficiency and 
honesty. Her democratic aspirations must be crystallized into 
a workable constitution backed by an intelligent public. 
Her military chieftains must learn to bow before the civil arm 
of the state. Her provinces must abandon their mutual 
jealousies and their unwillingness to co-operate with the 
central authorities. China must see that her government 
assumes those extensive functions of defense that are part of 
the duties of a modern state. She must find an increased 
revenue in a land where a false step in levying taxes may 
mean widespread misery or disastrous rebellion. Her writ- 
ten language needs simplification both in its characters and 
in its style. She must organize for her millions an educa- 
tional system complete from the primary grades to the 
university. Her schools must be provided with books and 
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teachers of a “new learning” of which she was scarcely 
aware twenty years ago. She must build an expensive trans- 
portation system of railroads, steamboats, and turnpikes. 
She must reorganize her chaotic currency and banking sys- 
tem, and standardize her weights and measures. She must 
introduce new industries and modern methods of manufac- 
ture and of agriculture. Her system of conducting trade 
must be adjusted to modern conditions. Her naked hills 
must be reforested and her flooded lands reclaimed. Her 
crowded cities must be cleansed of their filth, moral and 
physical, and be rebuilt on a plan that allows for more space 
and air and play room. Her myriad diseases must be com- 
bated on modern lines by a new medical profession. Her 
women must be freed from their bound feet, and from the 
heavier bondage of ignorance and blind social conventions. 
Her abject and widespread poverty must be cured at its 
sources. 

Underneath all these problems, however, are a few deter- 
mining factors that must be reckoned with by all who would 
seek to understand or to deal with the Chinese situation. If 
they are faced squarely, fewer mistakes will be made and 
fewer misconceptions will arise. 

The first of these is the foreign origin of the changes that 
are taking place. They have not sprung spontaneously from 
within, but have been forced from without upon an unwilling 
people. Until the last few hundred years, Chinese civiliza- 
tion was very largely isolated from other cultural groups. 
Shut in by mountains and deserts on three sides and by the sea 
on the fourth, only one contribution from another people, 
Buddhism, affected it profoundly. China was long accus- 
tomed to associate intimately only with peoples possessing 
an inferior culture, and she became proud, complacent, 
and unreceptive to any ideas but her own. Thus isolated 
she progressed but slowly, and at times even gave the 
impression of being decadent. The wonder is not that she 
progressed slowly, but that she progressed at all. That there 
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has been growth, that she has endured and has always assimi- 
lated her conquerors, and that she has left indelible impres- 
sions even upon a neighboring nation as vigorous as Japan, 
are striking evidences of the native strength of her people. 

Our civilization of the Occident antedates that of China 
by several centuries, and is the product of many diverse 
groups and ages. This composite ancient culture, ever 
renewed and enriched by contributions from new peoples, 
ever expanding, borne by the vigorous nations of western 
and northern Europe and by the new Japan, has been forced 
rapidly upon isolated and nearly stationary China. Self- 
invited, Westerners have come and have insisted that she 
open her doors to their trade and their ideas. Against her 
will and her ineffective protests, she has been constrained to 
enter the current of the world’s life. With the arrival of 
each new cable line, of each steamship, of each foreign mer- 
chant, of each missionary and diplomat, the pressure has 
grown. The Chino-Japanese War, the forced leases to 
Germany, Russia, France, and England, the failure of the 
Boxer outbreak, and the Russo-Japanese War have levelled 
her walls and left her defenseless and bewildered before the 
flood of new influences. For a less vigorous nation the 
result would have been disintegration and bondage. Even 
as it is, China has been shaken to her foundations, and has 
partially fallen under the tutelage of foreigners. She has 
frankly recognized the new conditions, however, and has set 
herself to the task of readjustment. She is resolutely 
attempting to adopt what is best in the new without aban- 
doning what is best in the old. She is seeking to take her 
place not as a dependent and a pupil, but as an equal in the 
family of nations. 

The second factor in China’s situation is that other nations 
have not left her free to work out her readjustment unham- 
pered and in her own time. In the process, she has partially 
lost her independence. Through her weakness and her for- 
mer blindness, she has to a large degree fallen into the hands 
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of alien powers. Her maritime customs duties are regulated 
by foreign treaties. They are collected under the direction of 
a foreign staff, and are pledged to the payment of her foreign 
debt—a debt which was accumulated partly in her efforts of 
the Boxer year to rid herself of the foreigner and partly in 
the attempt to conform her life to his. Her revenue from 
the salt industry is collected under foreign supervision and 
is partly pledged to the five-power loan incurred in 1913 for 
the reorganization of her government. The more important 
sections of some of her leading cities are virtually foreign 
soil. The best districts of her commercial metropolis, 
Shanghai, of Tientsin, the port of entry to her capital, and 
of Hankow, the most strategic commercial city of the 
interior, are foreign “concessions.” Even in her capital, the 
foreign legations are entrenched and guarded like bits of 
alien territory in the land of an enemy. Foreigners are not 
subject to her laws or her courts, and yet she is held strictly 
accountable for all damage that may come to them even 
through chance disorder. Her railway lines, her chief iron 
works, her coal mines, and her steamboat traffic, even in her 
interior waters, are largely controlled by foreigners. Many 
of her best schools have been established and are maintained 
by foreigners. Indeed, so widespread are foreign interests 
that the powers cannot permit China to become involved in 
an extensive civil war which would endanger foreign lives 
and property. She cannot, as in the old days, settle the 
question of imperial succession by prolonged wars between 
rival claimants. Extensive disorders can only result in 
intervention. The comparative bloodlessness of the revo- 
lution of 1911 was due not to any change in Chinese nature, 
but to fear of the foreigner. 

Moreover, the situation is aggravated by the selfish ambi- 
tions and mutual jealousies of the powers. So rich is China 
as a field for commercial and industrial exploitation that each 
nation is eager to obtain as large a share for itself as possible, 
particularly in case of intervention or partition. Japan 
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especially is interested. She feels that her very life depends 
on keeping China open to her trade. She is overcrowded. 
Her arable land is limited and is forced to nearly its 
maximum yield. If Japan is to continue her growth, she 
must acquire territory to which some of her surplus popu- 
lation can emigrate and still remain under her control; and 
she must give herself, as England has done, to the production 
and exportation of manufactures. Failure means the ulti- 
mate sacrifice of her position as a world power, and even, in 
this age of force, a possible loss of independence. China and 
Korea are her natural fields for commercial and territorial 
expansion. Here in some sections are vacant lands for her 
farmers. Here are very great supplies of raw materials 
for her factories and unlimited deposits of iron, with which 
nature has not liberally blessed Japan. Here is a vast popu- 
lation, her natural market. Japan feels that she is designed 
by nature to lead the peoples of the Far East into the new 
era, and that her own life depends upon the maintenance of 
that leadership. Korea was weak, and to save it from falling 
into Russian hands, Japan felt herself forced to annex it. 
China is weak and has been unable to defend her territory 
against the earth hunger of European nations. To keep 
them at bay Japan has already fought two wars, the first of 
which taxed her resources to the utmost. 

It is but natural, then, that while Europe is preoccupied at 
home, Japan should seek to make certain her position in 
China, even by steps that seem to threaten the open door and 
Chinese independence. The seizure of Tsing Tao gave 
Japan the German possessions in Shantung, and these with 
her holdings in south Manchuria insure her domination of 
Peking and north China. Her ownership of Formosa makes 
possible a sphere of influence in Fuhkien, the rich province 
on the adjoining mainland. Her twenty-one demands on 
China in 1915, although not fully granted, strengthened her 
claim. The Russo-Japanese agreement of 1916, formed 
under the stress of the great war, completed the alliance of 
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Japan with her former enemy and gave her a freer hand. 
Disturbances in Manchuria in 1916 strengthened her grip on 
that contested district. 'The American note to Peking in 
June, 1917, gave Japan an opportunity to assert as never 
before her “special interest” in China. And the latest 
Chinese revolution may provide Japanese statesmen with a 
sufficient reason for new and vigorous interference in the 
domestic affairs of the Middle Kingdom. 

For China this tutelage is at once salutary, embarrassing, 
and dangerous. It is salutary because it compels prompti- 
tude and efficiency. Her national pride demands quick and 
effective reorganization to throw off the foreign yoke. She 
must work carefully, for she knows that a false step may 
mean intervention. It is embarrassing because it hampers 
her efforts at freedom—when, for instance, the problem of 
sufficient revenue is so pressing, she is not free to increase her 
customs duties. It is dangerous because it leaves her a help- 
less victim in any such situation as the great war, and may 
possibly lead to a complete loss of independence. 

The third factor in the situation is China’s immense, 
unwieldy, and rapidly increasing population. No one knows 
whether three hundred millions or the popular four hundred 
millions is nearer the exact number, but the Chinese are 
certainly between a fourth and a fifth of the human race. 
And when one considers that all use the same written lan- 
guage and literature and various dialects of the same spoken 
language; that all possess in the main the same ideals, 
traditions, and institutions; and that hereditary strains com- 
mon to all probably predominate in their lineage, it is evident 
that they are the largest fairly homogeneous group mankind 
has ever seen. This very immensity is one of the funda- 
mental facts to be taken into consideration by whoever has 
to do with China. 

Of course, the size of the race makes all attempts at hand- 
ling it difficult, and retards its adjustment to new conditions. 
Think of organizing an educational system for forty million 
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or more children of school age! It is a hard enough task 
to administer such a system when once it has been organized, 
but China must provide for it teachers of a learning that 
she began heartily to accept scarcely fifteen years ago. 
She must find new text-books to replace those which up 
to fifteen years ago had not undergone any important 
change for hundreds of years. Her government must 
organize schools from the primary grade to the university, 
in a land where education was formerly left almost entirely to 
private initiative and support. Think of changing the social 
and political ideals and institutions of such a people! No 
wonder that the republic has been so unstable, and that 
official corruption continues in spite of the vigorous 
efforts of many able idealists. One marvels rather that a 
constitution is possible at all, and that ideals of official integ- 
rity have made any headway. Even in Japan, a country 
that seems to have changed so completely in the past fifty 
years, where the population is only a sixth or an eighth of 
that of China, where a long coast line and numerous harbors 
and a highly centralized political organization furnish favor- 
able conditions for the rapid spread of new ideas, there are 
whole districts but little changed as yet, and on the mass of 
the older generation the new culture is merely a veneer. The 
ingress of new ideas will be accelerated as railway building 
progresses, as the postal and telegraph systems are extended, 
and as the public press grows in dignity and influence. The 
development of a live and increasingly intelligent public 
opinion has been one of the marvels of the past six years, 
but public opinion has not yet reached the stage where it can 
be trusted to act sanely in an emergency; and for China the 
next few years are to be the crucial period. It is then that 
there is the gravest danger of shipwreck. If China can only 
hold together another generation, the situation will cease to 
be so acute. 

The rapid increase of this already numerous population 
also presents a grave economic and political problem. 
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Strong sentimental and ethical motives unite in reinforcing 
the natural instincts to propagate one’s kind. No crime is 
greater, so every Chinese is told, than to die without leaving 
issue to perpetuate the name of his ancestors and to do them 
honor at the family shrine. Sons, too, are a convenient form 
of insurance in a land where the state provides no old-age 
pensions and where for the most of the population hard 
physical labor forces an early retirement. Accurate census 
returns have never been obtained, but from the rough gov- 
ernmental data available it has been estimated that the 
population of China has nearly doubled since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

This increase has come in spite of the checks of war, dis- 
ease, and famine. Every generation or two China has been 
visited by destructive strife. Disease is on every hand. 
Bubonic plague is endemic. Tuberculosis is fostered by the 
crowded life of the cities, by damp, dark houses, and by the 
entire lack of intelligent sanitary precautions. Smallpox 
until very recently took its toll unhindered by anything but 
the remarkable resistance of the race and a crude form of 
inoculation. The black plague, typhus, dysentery, cholera, 
and a score of other diseases the presence of many of which is 
unknown in the West, or at worst is only a memory, commit 
their ravages unchecked by intelligent opposition. The 
older Chinese medical profession possessed a copious phar- 
macopoeia, but its theory and practice were largely based on 
misinformation and superstition. No dissection of the 
human body was allowed until 1912; the older anatomical 
charts must be seen to be appreciated. Stones proclaiming 
themselves in large characters to be from the sacred 
T’ai Shan are placed at the ends of streets to frighten 
away the spirits of disease, while the sewage of the city is 
carried out in the open pails of the thrifty farmers, or left to 
find its way to the nearest stream or pond through crude 
ditches in or under the streets. Water for the use of the larger 
cities is taken unfiltered from the rivers, from chance springs 
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and ponds, and from wells in private courtyards or crowded 
streets. Only the necessity of boiling water for the univer- 
sal tea prevents the mortality from being much greater than 
it iss Along with war and disease has gone famine. In a 
land where, except along the river and canal systems, the 
transportation of foodstuffs is expensive, a local drought or 
flood may mean starvation in one section while in neighbor- 
ing districts ample harvests are being reaped. Even during 
the last fifty years, there have been famines that have cost a 
million or more lives each, and the Chinese annals show that 
this sad record is not exceptional. 

These restraints of population are being withdrawn. As 
has been said, the fear of foreign intervention prevents civil 
strife. No large reduction of population by a foreign war 
is probable, for China is too poorly organized and financed to 
engage in an extensive war, and international opinion would 
not allow a conquest of extermination even if any power 
wished to carry it on. Western medical science is grappling 
with China’s death rate and is certain to reduce it in the next 
few years. Western hospitals, while still pitifully under- 
manned and inadequate in number, are to be found in all 
parts of the empire, the outposts of Western science. West- 
ern missionary societies, local voluntary Red Cross organiza- 
tions, and independent Chinese and Japanese practitioners 
are all having a part in the war on disease. Medical schools 
have been established to train an adequate Chinese staff. 
Harvard, Yale, and Pennsylvania, for instance, have lent 
their names to enterprises of their graduates for medical 
education in China. The Rockefeller Foundation under the 
name of the “China Medical Board” has, after a most 
careful survey, taken the initial steps in a scheme of 
medical education which is framed with the entire nation in 
mind and which will involve the expenditure of millions of 
dollars. This medical work is, of course, admirable. Com- 
mon humanity demands that it be strengthened, and _ its 
growth is inevitable. Even on purely selfish grounds, the 
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world would be compelled in this day of rapid communication 
to clean up so huge a centre of infection. Then, too, with 
an improvement in the general health of the nation, there will 
come increased individual energy and initiative. But the 
lowering of the death rate is not likely to be followed imme 
diately by a corresponding decline in the birth rate. Vol- 
untary birth control will come in time, of course, as it is com- 
ing in Europe and America, but it will make its effects felt 
first on only the more wealthy and intelligent classes. In 
the mass of the nation it will come but slowly, and in the 
meantime population will largely increase. The relief meas- 
ures against famine, which are more and more directed 
towards a permanent protection against the floods that are 
the causes of much of the trouble, have, also, for this reason 
contributed largely to an increase in the population. 

Unless this increase of population is accompanied by 
a correspondingly enlarged food supply, poverty will mul- 
tiply, the forces making for civilization will be weakened, 
unrest will grow, and the government, and all agencies 
working for the regeneration of China will find their task 
more and more difficult. Eventually, this food supply will 
increase. ‘There are extensive unoccupied lands even in the 
eighteen provinces. Only the richest alluvial plains are 
completely under cultivation. There are, for instance, in 
the vicinity of one populous provincial capital, thousands of 
acres of waste land awaiting intelligent reclamation. In 
Mongolia and Manchuria, there are large areas that could 
support a much greater population. It is possible, too, that 
the artificial barriers to Chinese settlement in other sections 
of the world will in time be withdrawn, or that some unoccu- 
pied areas in which the white race cannot thrive will be found 
adapted to the Chinese. Improved methods of agriculture 
and new food crops can do much. The growth of railways 
and better roads will facilitate the transportation of food. 
At the present time in central and south China, the high- 
ways are merely narrow tracks. Live pigs are carried 
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squealing on wheelbarrows whose greaseless axles protest as 
loudly as their burdens against the clumsiness of man. The 
days of so costly a method are numbered, for the advent of 
better highways and of railroads is certain. Moreover, 
China seems to have a great industrial future before her. 
She has a hard working, intelligent, frugal population that 
will eventually make splendid factory labor. Her mineral 
resources, especially of coal and iron, stagger the imagina- 
tion. When once she becomes a machinery and factory 
using nation, she will be able to exchange her products for 
food. All these changes, however, will take time, and all 
her problems are clamoring for immediate solution. If she 
survives the next few decades, reorganization will take place, 
and readjustments to the new conditions. But it is during 
these years that the increase of population is likely to make 
itself most felt. Its acute stage coincides with the crisis in 
the other phases of Chinese life. 

A factor, bound up very closely with the last, is the 
disorder produced by the contact with the industry, com- 
merce, and finance of the West. China is experiencing a 
rapid rise in prices, though the scale has been much lower 
than in many other parts of the world. In the interior 
unskilled labor can be had for two dollars a month or even 
less, eggs can be purchased for six or seven cents per dozen, 
and other prices correspond. But Chinese prices are being 
forced up towards the level of the rest of the world. On the 
coast and along the rivers of even the far interior, they have 
doubled or more than doubled since 1900. The increase has 
been most marked near the great coast commercial cities, 
but it is rapidly making its way inland. Wages increase, as 
elsewhere, more slowly than food prices. The process must 
prove painful to the great groups of the population whose 
chronic state already is slow starvation. Moreover, foreign 
competition is temporarily proving injurious to important 
branches of Chinese trade. The Chinese tea trade has seri- 
ously declined in competition with the tea prepared in Ceylon 
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under improved foreign methods. Foreign cottons have 
partially displaced the native product in domestic markets, 
and Chinese cotton manufacturers are finding competition 
difficult with the cheaper grades of English and Japanese 
goods. But there are indications that this situation is not to 
be permanent. ‘The products of modern factories in China 
are now beginning to displace foreign cottons. The intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, if it proceeds at all rap- 
idly, will work temporary hardship on the millions now 
engaged in handicrafts. Eventually, of course, they will be 
benefited. Already in Shanghai the number of rickshaw 
coolies has increased since the introduction of street railways. 
The process of change will probably mean added difficulty 
for the government and all constructive forces during the 
next few decades. 

The lack of individual initiative is another primary factor 
of the Chinese problem. In a population as large as that of 
China the individual is sure to be submerged. The very 
immensity of numbers tends to make him feel helpless 
even in winning his own living. The most courageous 
may well despair of influencing the nation as a whole. 
Action is by groups rather than by individuals. But the 
trouble goes deeper. From time immemorial the family has 
been the unit in China. No important step is taken by a 
single member without consulting the whole. If a boy 
desires an education or if he wishes to break with any of the 
customs of the past, the counsel of the entire family must be 
sought. The well-spring of all morality is held by the Con- 
fucian school to be reverence for one’s parents. Dissipation 
is wrong not as in Christian teachings, as an offense against 
God, a defiling of the temple of the Spirit of God, but because 
it injures the body transmitted by one’s ancestors. The son’s 
duty to parents is defined as service for them during their life 
and sacrifice to them after their death. The state has carried 
the matter still further by the theory of collective responsi- 
bility, by which the family is held accountable for the deeds 
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of its blood relations. An entire family or clan may be pun- 
ished for the crime of one member, the punishment varying 
with the degree of relationship. 

This family action has valuable features. It has served 
as a check on excessive radicalism. It probably accounts 
partly for the prevalence of collective action in China, for 
merchant guilds and trade guilds and secret societies, and for 
that provincial loyalty which is part of the strength as well as 
the weakness of China’s political system. It has in it the seeds 
of national solidarity and patriotism, and could the group 
consciousness come to include in its scope the nation rather 
than the province, or city, or clan, it would give to China 
that unity which she now so sadly lacks. This group action, 
however, has many obvious weaknesses. It may account for 
the lack of balance and stability that so many leaders show 
when once they take the initiative and attempt to stand alone. 

The reaction, often seen to-day, is an excessive indi- 
vidualism that is for the time fully as dangerous as the old 
conservatism. The impracticable plans of reform with which 
students of contemporary China are all too familiar, plans 
which are announced and followed with enthusiasm for a time, 
only to be abandoned shortly amid discouragement, may be 
due partly to this lack of training in individual liberty and 
responsibility. It is, of course, a grave defect in a crisis like 
the present, when fearless, able, well-trained, balanced 
leadership is indispensable. There was something pathetic 
about the desperation with which the mass of the nation 
clung to the late Yuan Shih Kai. They heartily disliked him 
and distrusted his loyalty to the republic, but by their endur- 
ance of his rule confessed their distrust of others and the 
dearth of men of presidential or imperial calibre. As in 
the case of the problem of population, this is a weakness 
which will be felt most keenly during the next few years. If 
China can but tide over these years successfully, a group of 
younger men trained in the West and by efficient schools in 
China, schools which now are relatively few, will gradually 
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grow up, disciplined, fearless, and capable of leadership. 
Their forerunners are already appearing. 

Still another factor has been the lack of national unity. 
Provinces have been too jealous of each other and of the 
central government to hold together. They declare their 
“independence” at every unfavorable turn of the political 
wheel. Parties hate one another so heartily that they prefer 
civil war to the acceptance of defeat. In 1913, 1916, and 
now again in 1917, internal strife has followed each marked 
shift of events in Peking. The provinces south of the 
Yangtze are more radical than those of the North. The 
great liberal republican party, the Kuo Min Tang, with its 
stronghold at Canton, dominates the South. The conserva- 
tive, military Pei-yang party, once led by Yuan Shih Kai, 
still controls the North, although now it has no formal 
organization. Each side is so rabid that it prefers to seek 
aid from even the hated and feared Japanese rather than 
acknowledge defeat at the hands of the other. 

The final danger is the threatened disintegration of morals. 
There is a tendency to reject the older standards of action. 
Now, there are some features of the Confucianism of the past 
century whose disappearance would cause no regret. Of its 
ultra-conservatism, its barren agnosticism, varied at times 
with a crude superstition and bigotry, China is well rid. But 
there is much more of good than of evil. Westerners might 
read with profit the teachings of China’s great sages, and 
much of her stability has been due to their influence. 
The newer Chinese student tends to ignore the classics of 
the past. He is too busy learning English, economics, 
engineering, and other “Western” subjects to devote his 
attention to his own literature. He is apt to be a bit con- 
temptuous of Confucius and Mencius. Old customs are 
passing and with them the wholesome moral restraints that 
they so often embodied. Western customs may in some 
instances more nearly conform to the ideal standards of 
morality, but the period of transition is likely to be one of 
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anarchy. The coming in of greater freedom between men 
and women in social intercourse and the substitution of vol- 
untary courtship for the old betrothal by parents through 
the medium of go-betweens has in many cases resulted in 
license. A weakened control of the parent over the child may 
be very desirable, but is too frequently accompanied by a les- 
sened respect of the child for all authority. The laudable 
desire to break away from the dead hand of the past and to 
act and think as men of the new age leads to a failure of the 
old deference to teachers and to legitimate authority of every 
kind, as the widespread student riots testify. It is the old, 
old story of the moral disintegration that accompanies rapid 
changes in culture. A backward civilization copies the vices 
of an aggressive civilization more readily than it does its 
virtues. License is frequently mistaken for liberty. 

This disintegration but makes worse a traditional political 
corruption. From time immemorial offices have been bought 
and sold. Ridiculously low salaries have encouraged public 
officials to feather their nests from public funds. Patriotism 
was formerly unknown and to the leaders of the old school, 
particularly of the military group, means little even to-day. 
Private interest crowds regard for public welfare out of the 
hearts of all but a few. In time the essential moral vigor 
of the Chinese people will probably assert itself. Some of 
the leaders are awake to the dangers of the situation and are 
earnestly seeking a solution. Missionaries, for the most part 
splendid representatives of the best of the Occident, are 
putting to the problem the energies of their minds and of 
their faith. But the crucial years for China are the next few 
decades. Will she find herself in time? 

One must confess that in the light of all these problems, 
the immediate future is not bright. The need for rapid 
readjustment is so imperative, the vast population is so 
slowly moved, and its increase presents such a menace to all 
stable government, there is so great a lack of competent 
leadership, factional strife is so acute, and the threatened 
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moral disintegration is so grave, that at times the courage 
and faith even of the stoutest must quail. High-minded, 
patriotic Chinese, on returning from their student days in 
America, are sure to feel temporarily overwhelmed by the 
situation. All is not dark, however. There is another fac- 
tor, quite as fundamental as any of those already mentioned, 
that gives a firm basis for the faith of the optimist. It is 
the people themselves. No one who knows the Chinese inti- 
mately can doubt their racial vigor, their native ability, or 
their power to react under hard circumstances. Time after 
time in their long history, they have been invaded and con- 
quered in whole or in part only to absorb their conquerors. 
Hsiung Nu, Chin Tatars, Mongols, and Manchus have in 
turn overrun the country only to be assimilated and to lose 
their racial identity. Even the Jews have succumbed: their 
ancient colony at Honanfu has lost its language and its cus- 
toms and is not to be distinguished from its Chinese neigh- 
bors. Europeans resist with difficulty the effect of the first 
generation of contact, and some have become largely Chinese 
in their mental outlook. No race could produce the marvel- 
lous civilization of the older China, and impress it upon the 
vigorous Japanese, and then resist the disintegrating ten- 
dency of centuries of isolation without the endowment of a 
large store of native ability and mental and moral vigor. 
Confucius and his long line of spiritual descendants would 
be of themselves a noteworthy achievement for any people. 
To-day in our own universities Chinese students are proving, 
under the handicap of an alien tongue, their ability to com- 
pete successfully with the best that America can produce. 
The Chinese, too, are beginning to rise to the emergency. 
They are developing a national patriotism, a trait said by 
keen observers of only a decade ago to be totally lacking. 
The nation-wide resentment roused by the Japanese 
demands of 1915, the rapid growth in influence, circula- 
tion, and dignity of a patriotic daily press, the phenomenal 
and almost pathetic eagerness with which the educated class 
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has recently listened to the plea for a higher individual and 
national righteousness from native and foreign representa- 
tives of the Christian church, all point to a growing love for 
country, an unflinching self-examination, and a determina- 
tion to reform. The Chinese race may react too late for its 
immediate salvation. It may for a time come under the 
domination of foreigners. It may be split asunder. But 
all that has happened to China many times before. The 
conviction grows that again in the future, as so many times in 
the past, the Chinese race will finally assert itself and will 
have a new birth of national and individual freedom and 
reach new heights of achievement. 

The Japanese may for a time dominate their huge neigh- 
bor, as they now seem about to do; but, speaking from the 
standpoint of -the centuries, they will be thrown off or 
absorbed as other conquerors have been. The important 
question is, What would be the effect of years of alien domi- 
nation? Would China be transformed by her masters, or by 
her own effort to regain her independence, from a peace- 
loving, essentially democratic people, willing to co-operate 
with a league of free nations, into a militaristic, autocratic 
state that seeks to wreak its vengeance on its enemies by 
mastering Asia and terrorizing the world? The hope for 
the immediate future seems to lie in a joint protectorate by a 
league of the stronger nations. Such a protectorate should 
be benevolent, not selfish, guaranteeing independence and 
the open door, and should seek to aid China to get on her 
feet politically and industrially. Americans should prepare 
themselves to join intelligently with all the great powers, 
including Japan, to obtain this end. Any other course 
seems to mean added danger for China and civilization. 
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By Wiu1am YouneG 


Ruddy, and golden-bright, r 
The great Sun comes from its bed. 
Look! Like the fiery crown, 

In the window of jewelled glass!— 
Ever so fair to the sight, 

With its glittering spikes outspread, 
On its cushion of crimson down, 
Above the Priest, at the Mass! 

—Or the halo that is shed, 

In the chapel, as we pass, 

From the sinless Christ-child’s head! 


And do but listen! Oh, hark! 

Far over the hill, and the dale!— 

Oh, is it indeed the lark, 

That warbles so wild, and high? 

But rather it seems the glee 

That the shepherd blows on his nail— 
The wonderful shepherd; he, 

With the shifting and shining locks, 
Who wanders, and leads his flocks, 
Through the pastures of the sky. 


O lark!—for we, too, would be 

Like thee !—as glad, and as strong! 
Strong, with the strength of flight— 
For love doth fetter us so! 

Strong, with the strength of flight, 
And glad, with the gladness of song! 
And ever, from some far height, 
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To look on the world below! 
—aAnd over tower, and town, 

And over the mountain’s crown, 
We would gaze adown, and adown, 
On the caravans that go 

Over the trackless sands, 

To the far-off shimmering sea, 


With the merchants, bearded, and dark: 


And the sails, that whiten, and flee, 
To the undiscovered lands— 

The lands that we yet must know! 
So would we sail, O lark! 

And yet, not like to thee! 

For thou, when thy song is o’er, 
And the light is low in the West, 
Wilt come again to thy nest— 
But we should return no more. 
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ON BUYING OLD BOOKS 


By Cuarwes S. Brooks 


Y some slim chance, reader, you may be the kind of 

person who, on a visit to a strange city, makes for a 
book-shop. Of course, your slight temporal business may 
detain you in the earlier hours of the day. You may sit 
with committees and stroke your profound chin, or you may 
spend your talent in the market, or run to and fro and wag 
your tongue in persuasion. Or, if you be on a holiday, 
you may strain yourself on the sights of the city, against 
being caught in an omission. The bolder features of a 
cathedral must be grasped to satisfy a quizzing neighbor 
lest he shame you on your hearth, a building must be stuffed 
inside your memory, or your pilgrim feet must wear the 
pavement of an ancient shrine. However, these duties being 
done and the afternoon having not yet declined, do you not 
seek a book-shop to regale yourself? 

Doubtless, we have met. As you have pressed against 
the shelf not to block the passage, but with your head 
thrown back to see the titles up above, you may have noticed 
at the corner of your eye—unless it was one of your blinder 
moments when you were fixed wholly on the shelf—a man 
in a slightly faded overcoat of mixed black and white, a 
man just past the nimbleness of youth, whose head is 
plucked of its full commodity of hair. It was myself, reader. 
I admit the portrait, though modesty has curbed me short 
of justice. 

Doubtless, we have met. It was your umbrella—which 
you held villainously beneath your arm—that took me in 
the ribs when you lighted on a set of Fuller’s “Worthies.” 
You may recall my sour looks, but it was because I had 
myself lingered on the volumes yet chilled at the price. 
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How you smoothed and fingered them! With what triumph 
you bore them off! I bid you—for I see you in a slippered 
state, eased and unbuttoned after dinner—I bid you turn 
the pages with a slow thumb, not to miss the slightest 
tang of their humor. You will, of course, go first, because 
of its broad fame, to the page on Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson and their wet-combats at the Mermaid. But before 
the night is too far gone and while yet you can hold yourself 
from nodding, you will please read about Captain John 
Smith of Virginia and “his strange performances, the scene 
whereof is laid at such a distance, they are cheaper credited 
than confuted.” 

In no proper sense am I a buyer of old books. I admit a 
bookish quirk maybe, a love of the shelf, a weakness for 
morocco especially if it be stained with age. I will, indeed, 
shirk a wedding for a book-shop. I'll go in “just to look 
about a bit, to see what the fellow has,” and on occasion I 
may pick up a volume. But I am innocent of first editions. 
It is a stiff curtsy, as becomes a democrat, that I bestow 
on this form of primogeniture. Of course, I have nosed 
my way with pleasure along aristocratic shelves and flipped 
out volumes here and there to ask their price, but for the 
greater part it is the plainer shops that engage me. If 
a rack of books be offered cheap before the door, with a fixed 
price upon a card, I come at a trot. And if a brown dust 
lies on them, I bow and sniff upon the rack, as though the 
past like an ancient fop in peruke and buckle were giving 
me the courtesy of its snuff box. If I take the dust in my 
nostrils and chance to sneeze, it is the fit and intended 
observance towards the manners of a former century. 

I have in mind such a book-shop in Bath, England. It 
presents to the street no more than a decent front, but opens 
up behind like a swollen bottle. There are twenty rooms at 
least, piled together with such confusion of black passages 
and winding steps, that one might think that the owner him- 
self must hold a thread when he visits the remoter rooms. 
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Indeed, such are the obscurities and dim turnings of the 
place, were the legend of the Minotaur but English, you 
might fancy that the creature still lived in this labyrinth, 
to nip you between his toothless gums—for the beast grows 
old—at some darker corner. ‘There is a story of the place, 
that once a raw clerk having been sent to rummage in the 
basement, his candle tipped off the shelf. He was left in 
so complete darkness that his fears overcame his judgment, 
and for two hours he roamed and babbled among the barrels. 
Nor was his absence discovered until the end of the day 
when, as was the custom, the clerks counted noses at the 
door. When they found him, he bolted up the steps, nor 
did he cease his whimper until he had reached the comfort- 
ing twilight of the outer world. He served thereafter in 
the shop a full two years and had a beard coming—so the 
story runs—before he would again venture beyond the third 
turning of the passage, to the stunting of his scholarship, 
for the deeper books lay in the farther windings. 

Or it may appear credible that in ages past a jealous 
builder contrived the place. Having no learning himself 
and being at odds with those of better opportunity, he 
twisted the pattern of the house. Such was his evil temper, 
that he set the steps at a dangerous hazard in the dark, in 
order that scholars—whose eyes are bleared at best— 
might risk their legs to the end of time. Those of strict 
orthodoxy have even suspected the builder to have been an 
atheist, for they have observed what double joints and steps 
and turnings confuse the passage to the devouter books— 
the Early Fathers in particular being up a winding stair, 
where even the soberest reader might break his neck. Be 
these things as they may, leather bindings in sets of “grena- 
dier uniformity” ornament the upper and lighter rooms. 
Biography straggles down a hallway, with a candle needed 
at the farther end. A room of dingy plays—Wycherley, 
Congreve, and their crew—looks out through an area 
grating. It was through even so foul an eye that, when 
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alive, they looked upon the world. As for theology, except 
for the before-mentioned Fathers, it sits in general and 
dusty convention on the landing to the basement, its snuffy 
sermons, by a sad misplacement—or is there an ironical 
intention ’—pointing the way to the eternal abyss below. 

It was in this shop that I inquired whether there was pub- 
lished a book on piracy in Cornwall. Now, I had lately 
come from Tintagel on the Cornish coast, and as I had 
climbed upon the rocks and looked down upon the sea, I had 
wondered to myself whether, if the knowledge were put out 
before me, I could compose a story of Spanish treasure and 
pirates. For I am a prey to such giddy ambition. A foul 
street—if the buildings slant and topple—will set me think- 
ing delightfully of murders. A wharf-end with water lap- 
ping underneath and bits of rope about will set me itching 
for a deep-sea plot. Or if I go on broader range and see 
in my fancy a broken castle on a hill, I'll clear its moat and 
sound trumpets on its walls. If there is pepper in my mood, 
I'll storm its dungeon. Or in a softer moment, I'll trim 
its unsubstantial towers with pageantry and rest upon my 
elbow until I fall asleep. So being cast upon the rugged 
Cornish coast whose cliffs are so swept with winter winds 
that the villages sit for comfort in the hollows, it was to 
be expected that my thoughts would run towards pirates. 

There is one rock especially which I had climbed in the 
rain and fog of early morning. A reckless path goes across 
its face with a sharp pitch to the ocean. It was so slippery 
and the wind so tugged and pulled to throw me off, that 
although I endangered my dignity, I played the quadruped 
on the narrower parts. But once on top in the open blast 
of the storm and safe upon the level, I thumped with desire 
for a plot. In each inlet from the ocean I saw a pirate 
lugger—such is the pleasing word—with a keg of rum set 
up. Each cranny led to a tavern with doubloons piled 
inside. The very tempest in my ears was compounded out 
of ships at sea and'wreck and pillage. I needed but a plot, 
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a thread of action to string my villains on. If this were 
once contrived, I would spice my text with sailors’ oaths and 
such boasting talk as might lie in my invention. Could 
I but come upon a plot, I might yet proclaim myself an 
author. 

With this guilty secret in me I blushed as I asked the 
question. It seemed sure that the shop-keeper must guess 
my purpose. I felt myself suspected as though I were a 
rascal buying pistols to commit a murder. Indeed, I seem 
to remember having read that even hardened criminals have 
become confused before a shop-keeper and betrayed them- 
selves. Of course, Dick Turpin and Jerry Abershaw could 
call for pistols in the same easy tone they ordered ale, but 
it would take a practised villain. I in my innocence wanted 
nothing but the meagre outline of a pirate’s life, which I 
might fatten to my uses. 

But on a less occasion, when there is no plot thumping 
in me, I still feel a kind of embarrassment when I ask for 
a book out of the general demand. I feel so like an odd 
stick. This embarrassment applies not to the request for 
other commodities. I will order a collar that is quite out- 
side the fashion, in a high-pitched voice so that the whole 
shop can hear. I could bargain for a purple waistcoat— 
did my taste run so—and though the sidewalk listened, it 
would not draw a blush. I have traded even for women’s 
garments—though this did strain me—without an outward 
twitch. But if I desire the poems of Lovelace or the plays 
of Marlowe, I sidle close to the shop-keeper to get his very 
ear. If the book be visible, I point my thumb at it without 
a word. 

It was but the other day that, in order to fill a gap in a 
paper I was writing, I desired to know the name of an 
author who is obscure although his work has been translated 
into nearly all languages. I wanted to know a little about 
the life of the man who wrote “Mary had a little Lamb,” 
which I am told is known by children over pretty much all 
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the western world. It needed only a trip to the public 
library. Any attendant would direct me to the proper 
shelf. Yet once in the building, my courage oozed. My 
question, though serious, seemed too ridiculous to be asked. 
I would sizzle as I met her eye. Of a consequence, I 
fumbled on my own devices, possibly to the increase of my 
general knowledge, but without gaining what I sought. 

They had no book in the Bath shop on piracy in Cornwall. 
I was offered instead a work in two volumes on the notorious 
highwaymen of history, and for a moment my plot swerved 
in that direction. But I put it by. To pay the fellow for 
his pains—he had dug in barrels to his shoulders and had 
a smudge across his nose—I bought a copy of Thomson’s 
“Castle of Indolence,” and in my more energetic moods I 
read it. And so I came away. 

On leaving the shop, lest I should be nipped in a neglect, 
I visited the Roman baths. Then I took the waters in 
the Assembly Room. It was Sam Weller, you may recall, 
who said, when he was entertained by the select footmen, 
that the waters tasted like warm flat-irons. Finally, I 
viewed the Crescent around which the shirted Winkle ran 
with the valorous Dowler breathing on his neck. With 
such distractions, as you may well imagine, Cornish pirates 
became as naught. Such mental thumping as I had was 
now gone towards a tale of fashion in the days when Queen 
Anne was still alive. Of a consequence, I again sought the 
book-shop and stifling my timidity I demanded such volumes 
as might set me most agreeably to my task. 

I have in mind also a book-shop of small pretension in a 
town in Wales. For purely secular delight, maybe, it was too 
largely composed of Methodist sermons. Hell fire burned 
upon its shelves with a warmth to singe so poor a worm 
as I. Yet its sign-board popped its welcome when I had 
walked ten miles of sunny road. Possibly it was the chair, 
rather than the divinity, that keeps the place in my memory. 
The owner was absent on an errand, and his daughter, who 
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had been thumping about the kitchen on my arrival, was 
uninstructed in the price marks. So I read and fanned 
myself until his return. 

Perhaps my sluggishness towards first editions—at which 
I have hinted above—comes in part from acquaintance with 
a man who in a linguistic outburst as I met him pronounced 
himself to be a numismatist and philatelist. One only of 
these names would have satisfied a man of less conceit. It 
is as though the Pteranodon should claim also to be the 
spoon-bill Dinosaur. It is against modesty that one man 
should summon all the letters. No, reader, the numisma- 
tist’s head is not crammed with the mysteries of life and 
death, nor is a philatelist one who is possessed with the 
dimmer secrets of eternity. Rather, this man who was so 
swelled with titles eked a living by selling coins and stamps, 
and he was on his way to Europe to replenish his wares. 
Inside his waistcoat, just above his liver—if indeed he owned 
so human an appendage—he carried a magnifying glass. 
With this, when the business fit was on him, he counted the 
lines and dots upon a stamp, the perforations on its edge. 
He catalogued its volutes, its stipples, the frisks and curl- 
ings of its pattern. He had numbered the very hairs on 
the head of George Washington, for in such minutiae did 
the value of the stamp reside. Did a single hair spring up 
above the count, it would invalidate the issue. Such values, 
got by circumstance or accident—resting on a flaw, founded 
on a speck—cause no ferment of my desires. 

For the buying of books, it is the cheaper shops where I 
most often prowl. There is in London a district around 
Charing Cross Road where almost every shop has books for 
sale. There is a continuous rack along the sidewalk, each 
title beckoning for your attention. You recall the class of 
street readers of whom Charles Lamb wrote—“poor gentry, 
who, not having the wherewithal to buy or hire a book, filch 
a little learning at the open stalls.” It was on some such 
street that these folk practised their innocent larceny. If 
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one shop-keeper frowned at the diligence with which they 
read “Clarissa,” they would continue her distressing adven- 
tures across the way. Ina lingering progress up the street, 
“Sir Charles Grandison” might be nibbled down—by such 
as had the stomach—without the expenditure of a single 
penny. As for Gibbon and the more bulbous historians, 
though a whole perusal would outlast the summer and 
stretch to the colder months, yet with patience they could 
be got through. However, before the end was come, even 
a hasty reader whose eye was nimble on the page, would 
be blowing on his nails and pulling his coat-tails between 
him and the November wind. 

But the practice of reading at the open stalls was not 
only with the poor. You wil! remember that Mr. Brownlow 
was addicted. Really, had not the Artful Dodger stolen 
his pocket handkerchief as ke was thus engaged upon his 
book, the whole history of Oliver Twist must have been 
quite different. And Pepys himself, Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., 
was guilty. “To Paul’s Church Yard,” he writes, “and 
there looked upon the second part of Hudibras, which I 
buy not, but borrow to read.” Such parsimony is the curse 
of authors. To thumb a volume cheaply around a neigh- 
borhood is what keeps them in their garrets. It is a less 
offense to steal peanuts from a stand. Also, it is recorded 
in the life of Beau Nash that the persons of fashion of his 
time, to pass a tedious morning, “did divert themselves with 
reading in the booksellers’ shops.” We may conceive Mr. 
Fanciful Fopling in the sleepy blink of those early hours 
before the pleasures of the day have made a start, inquiring 
between his yawns what latest novels have come down from 
London, or whether a new part of “Pamela” be offered 
yet. If the post is in, he will prop himself against the shelf 
and—unless he glaze and nod—he will read cheaply for an 
hour. Or my Lady Betty, having taken the waters in the 
pump-room and lent her ear to such gossip as is abroad so 
early, is now handed to her chair and goes round by 
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Gregory’s to read a bit. She is flounced to the width of 
the passage. Indeed, until the fashion shall abate, those 
more solid authors that are set up in the rear of the shop, 
must remain during her visits in general neglect. ‘Though 
she hold herself against the shelf and tilt her hoops, it would 
not be possible to pass. She is absorbed in a book of the 
softer sort, and she flips its pages against her lap-dog’s nose. 

But now behold the student coming up the street! He 
is clad in rubbed and shining black. He is thin of shank 
as becomes a scholar. He sags with knowledge. He 
hungers after wisdom. He comes opposite the book-shop. 
It is but coquetry that his eyes seek the window of the 
tobacconist. His heart, you may be sure, looks through the 
buttons at his back. At last he turns. He pauses on 
the curb. Now desire has clutched him. He jiggles his 
trousered shillings. He treads the gutter. He squints 
upon the rack. He lights upon a treasure. He plucks it 
forth. He is unresolved whether to buy it or to spend the 
extra shilling on his dinner. Now all you cooks together, 
to save your business, rattle your pans to rouse him! If 
within these ancient buiidings there are onions ready 
peeled—quick !—throw them in the skillet that the whiff may 
come beneath his nose! Chance trembles and casts its 
vote—eenie meenie—down goes the shilling—he has bought 
the book. 

To-night he will spread it beneath his candle. Feet may 
beat a snare of pleasure on the pavement, glad cries may 
pipe across the darkness, a fiddle may scratch its invitation— 
all the rumbling notes of midnight traffic will tap in vain 
their summons upon his window. 











BIRTH CONTROL 


By A. G. KELLER 


HE wilful restriction of numbers is no new thing in 

the world. Killing of the unborn, the very young, 
and the old is a rather common practice among primitive 
peoples. Exposure of infants is familiar to us from ancient 
history. Restriction of a less obvious order is also a common 
practice of the present and the immediate past. It may be 
difficult to gather direct evidence of this, especially since 
those who are most in the way of knowing about it are 
subject to a code that imposes reticence. But the indirect 
evidence is very strong that birth control is being practised 
all about us. Either that, or the fecundity of the race has 
encountered an unparalleled setback since the days of our 
grandparents. 

What direct evidence is disclosed confirms the inference 
that any observing person is led to draw. The British 
Birth Rate Commission has recently published an informing 
volume on “The Declining Birth Rate, its Causes and 
Effects.” Again, as the result of a questionnaire issued by 
Professor Cattell, it is found that a great deal of voluntary 
restriction has been practised in the families of over four hun- 
dred and fifty of our eminent scientific men, the leading 
causes of which are reported to be considerations of health 
and expense. It is clear enough that many married people, 
chiefly those who have foresight and are prosperous, are 
limiting the size of their families. 

Partisans of birth control know this fact, and they are 
aware also that most intelligent people know it; and so 
they want to be informed as to why there is such an uproar 
when they set out to disseminate a practice that has evidently 
been adopted, as an expedient one, by many intelligent and 
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respectable persons. This means that they want to know 
why human beings are not reasonable; or, at least, why 
they will not discuss what the reformers regard as a rational 
project. But, irrespective of the merits of the question, 
they should not be so amazed at a popular disinclination 
to argue about a matter of this kind. People do not reason 
over such things; they feel. One man abhors the very idea 
of birth control because his religion forbids it; another 
thinks “such things should not be talked about,” particu- 
larly before women, or children, or youths, or the poor, or 
the ignorant, or the suggestible, or the feeble-minded; still 
another is repelled by the idea because he himself has a big 
family and believes in everybody’s having one. Many men, 
many experiences; and so, many minds. Most of these 
objections rest directly upon interest, more or less con- 
sciously felt, and not upon reason; but they all have an 
element in them that must be reckoned with as a very actual 
factor in the field, namely, human nature. Of such is public 
opinion. 

It is not intended to deride this consensus. In the course 
of society’s development its expedient course has been 
oftener felt out than thought or reasoned out. Every 
sincere student of social evolution has an abiding respect 
for the automatic selection practised by society, in its imper- 
sonal and massive way, through the slow and apparently 
irrational movement of public opinion. Any prophet of a 
new dispensation in social policy may expect to encounter 
inertia; and if he wants sensible people to reason with him, 
or even listen to him, whether he is preaching salvation or 
birth control, he must not repel them by uncouthness and 
violence. 


In this article, however, I wish to dismiss the individual, 
as far as possible, except as he is a component of the society 
in which he lives, and to shift the issue to a wider and more 
impersonal range. My question is as to the function of 
control of numbers in the evolution and life of human society. 
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What is control, as an element in the field, competent to 
do? ‘That question, involving a forecast of the future, can 
be approached only in the light of the past. Here is a place 
where distance, detachment, and perspective are called for; 
and where a confusion of assertions, viewpoints, personal 
motives and prejudices, and local habitudes can serve only 
to darken counsel. 

The fundamental relation of organic life is the ratio of 
numbers to land. This is the ratio of population to sub- 
sistence, or of mouths to food; for all the sustenance comes, 
more or less directly, out of the soil. Strictly speaking, 
“land” in this ratio means the products or productivity of 
the land. The numbers of organic beings, including man, 
‘tend to increase up to the limit of the supporting power 
of land.” ‘This relation of numbers to land permeates the 
thought of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” as well as 
Malthus’s “Essay on the Principles of Population,” to which 
Darwin owed much; and it has passed into the current stock 
of ideas. 

When plants or animals have arrived at the limit of sup- 
portable numbers—the “saturation-point,’—the only pros- 
pect for an immediate further increase is afforded by more 
available land. In default of that, natural selection holds 
the numbers down. [Earliest man doubtless shared this 
situation along with his fellow beings. Later on, however, 
he emancipated himself from it by learning to alter the terms 
of the population-land ratio as no plant or animal can. 
But this could be done in two ways, and in two ways only: 
by increasing the land, or by restricting the numbers. 
Kither procedure represents a departure from “the course 
of nature.” 

By far the larger quota of human endeavor has been put 
in on the land side of this ratio. You can multiply land 
by finding more. Both animals and men, and also plants, 
can do that. They migrate under this pressure, and the 
movement is a sort of unconscious wriggle or squirm into 
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the open. But most human migrations imply something 
further than this; many of them have demanded a pre- 
liminary and considerable advance in civilization. Dis- 
covery or recovery increases land in quantity. They have 
been important to human destiny. But for the typical 
human mode we must look to the increase of land in quality 
or producing power. This, to all intents and purposes, 
multiplies land, the assertions of doctrinaires to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Furthermore, inventions which make for 
the preservation of land productivity or land products may 
be reasonably regarded as contributing to the land side of 
our ratio; the negative activities of economy are often 
quite as vital to weight that side, so as to balance off the 
numbers, as any positive exploits can be. Land may be 
increased, therefore, by quantitative or qualitative additions; 
and man, in striving to alter the terms of the numbers-land 
ratio, has spent most of his efforts on the latter. 

If there is more land, there can be more men; also every 
invention calculated to enable man to derive more sub- 
sistence from a given amount of land has allowed of an 
increase of numbers. Each one has deferred the arrival at 
the saturation-point, at which increase must cease. No plant 
or animal could thus operate upon the terms of the numbers- 
land ratio; and men did it unconsciously, gropingly, and 
blunderingly at first. But they came, later on, to operate 
rationally and planfully. Their inventions, each one a 
materialized idea, their tools and weapons, systems and 
economies, constituted the “arts of life’ which were the 
elements of material civilization. I do not need to rehearse 
the stages of the gathering power of this civilization; but 
its results may be summoned before the mind by recalling 
that, whereas, among the lower hunting peoples, the satura- 
tion-point beyond which lies over-population, is one or less 
per square mile, on the most advanced stage of the arts a 
whole country will return an average of several hundreds 
to the square mile, and certain sections a concentration of 
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two or three millions upon a few square miles. The handling 
of the land side of the numbers-land ratio has evidently 
attained such success as to allow of comparative neglect 
of the numbers element. The latter has been left to expand 
as it would, and dogmas prohibiting control have had 
opportunity to flourish. 

It is not to be understood that numbers have always been 
engaged in a hopeless stern-chase. They have caught up 
sometimes, and then there has been over-population. There 
have come wars and plagues that reduced numbers and pro- 
vided easement and opportunity for those that were spared. 
But I am not thinking much of the Malthusian checks, for 
my main interest lies in those developments of social policy 
that have deferred the approach to the saturation-point. 
It has recurrently happened, when the prospects were dark 
and the pinch was beginning to be felt, that the arts of life 
have suddenly laid open new possibilities of production or 
economy, or even new areas of expansion, and have thus 
postponed the evil day until the indefinite future. The 
grand phenomenon of this order was the discovery of the 
New World, an area densely enough populated for comfort, 
on the Indian stage of civilization, but, for the Europeans, 
with their evolved arts, virtually empty. Hence an indefi- 
nite postponement, for all the European races and some 
others, of the time when numbers could catch up with land. 

It is in the age of enfranchisement ensuing upon this 
relief that we—especially we Americans—have long been 
living; and we have the habitudes and sentiments appro- 
priate. We are careless, extravagant, self-indulgent, short- 
sighted, sentimental, generous with what costs little, always 
ready, in our confirmed optimism, to mortgage the future. 
Engrossed in the positive aspect of the arts of life—produc- 
tion—we have come to neglect the negative one—economy. 
We have even allowed the arts to be diverted largely from the 
increase and conservation of land. Much advance in tech- 
nique and much new land have combined to render the 
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menace involved in the terms of the numbers-land ratio 
illusory to us. When we hear of the rigors of the struggle 
for existence, we do not think of them in reference to our- 
selves, for we have never experienced that struggle. What 
need of a population policy? And so we deride or abuse 
the Malthuses and other “academic” Cassandras, and call 
them pessimists and alarmists. 

Doubtless they are such, at present. But we must remem- 
ber that those epithets have been tagged on several persons 
who have turned out, in the event, to be genuine prophets 
for instance, in the matter of the present war. In any case, 
it is a fact that the earth is filling up. The United States 
has now some thirty-odd inhabitants per square mile. The 
frontiersman, to whom elbowroom meant nobody nearer 
than several miles, is replaced by people who do not grumble 
at adjoining dwellings. We have semi-frontier conditions 
still, but simple arithmetic shows that the numbers, among 
civilized peoples, are gaining upon the other end of the 
hitherto ridiculously one-sided ratio. We have clamored 
for numbers, striving, it seems, to outdo nature in the effort 
to spread a “layer of protoplasm” over the globe. It has 
been considered a sort of disgrace to a country, let alone a 
peril, not to be increasing rapidly in population. But we 
should not forget that, however much the supporting power 
of the land may be increased by advance in the arts, numbers 
tend tirelessly to rise to it as their limit. Nor should it be 
ignored that the sustenance-increasing function of the arts 
is partially neutralized by the advance in power of combating 
death, and so of operating directly to weight the pressure 
on land. 

Let us now dismiss the land side of our ratio in order to 
consider the numbers element. Doubtless, before the devel- 
opment of the arts of life distinctive of man, the saturation- 
point was frequently passed by a human society, as it is 
by plants and animals, and at the cost of the death of the 
weaker members. And in the face of the effort necessary 
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for the development of the arts, doubtless also it was easier 
to slay the young or the old than to overcome inertia. 
However it arose, the stereotyped form of relief, practised 
unrationally as an ancestral tradition, has been, among a 
number of peoples, the lowering of population. That was 
their way of manipulating the ratio. 

But the restriction of numbers is evoked less regularly 
by actual necessity in the struggle for existence than by 
reason of unwillingness to lower, or not to uphold or ele- 
vate, the standard of living. This is a factor affecting our 
fundamental ratio, of which we have had, as yet, but little 
to say. This standard is set by the customary mode of life 
of the society, and generally represents, indeed, some ideal- 
ization upon it. It is in all ages that sort of life, including 
mere existence plus a certain scale of comfort or luxury, 
below which the individual or group is unwilling to drop. 
It is a sort of ideal. People evolve it and get used to it in 
prosperity, and then cling to it. Its presence establishes 
a secondary saturation-point—or warning-point—short of 
the primordial one. It is clear that to let numbers take their 
own course and, at the same time, to raise the standard of 
living, imposes upon the arts an added and heavy burden. 
Hence where the standard of living is high relatively to the 
arts, the latter cannot provide for it and still make the land 
support an unrestricted increase. And so the standard of 
living represents an element tending to restriction of 
numbers. 

But the swift rise of the standard of living in recent cen- 
turies is an index of advancing civilization. What were 
luxuries in the Middle Ages—as, for example, sugar—are 
regarded as common necessities now; what were luxuries 
twenty-five years ago—as the telephone—are indispensable 
necessities now. Some of the demands of this increasing 
standard seem excessive or even foolish, for instance, when it 
leads a man to mortgage his home to buy an automobile; 
while other exactions represent an effort at enduring better- 
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ment, salutary alike to the individual and to society, as when 
an uneducated father strives to educate his children. 

This age and century are characterized by an immense 
effort after an advancing and costly standard of living. 
There is here less content than elsewhere with the traditional 
standard, or with a moderately increasing one. Few are 
willing to settle down to the standard of their parents. It 
is ordinarily an effect of the standard of living, as has been 
said, when the size of families is restricted because of 
expense; and it is often so when the alleged consideration 
is health. If a man replies, in answer to a questionnaire, 
that more than two children would involve too great an 
expense, he means an expense too great to allow the family 
to maintain, along with its increase, the standard of 
living set by the particular class or group to which it 
belongs. If there were more children, the father would 
have to resign from his club, or the mother would have to 
wear poorer clothes, or the family would have to move to a 
less desirable house or district. Above all, the children 
would not be assured of what right-minded parents want 
their offspring to have. The fear is, not of starvation, but 
of social handicap or semi-ostracism. ‘The perhaps strong 
desire for more children is measured against the strong 
desire to conform to standard, and the decision is for restric- 
tion. A declining standard would be interpreted, in the 
class or nation as well as in the individual, as evidence of 
degeneration and as ground for pity or contempt. The 
pursuit of the standard of living is a headlong race where 
the great impulse is to “keep up with the game.” What 
wonder, therefore, that an extended practice of birth control 
supervenes—especially when the cost of living, and of living 
to standard, is so ruthlessly rising? 

If these various considerations as to the man-land ratio 
be put together, in the full realization that a high and rising 
standard of living is one of the typical features of an advanc- 
ing civilization, the declining birth rate of the most civilized 
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nations need cause no surprise. It is as if society, by limit- 
ing numbers, were automatically adjusting itself through its 
most sensitive elements to conditions represented by the fill- 
ing-up of available land areas—and there are no more New 
Worlds to populate—and by the steady rise of the standard 
of living. 

It is not quite fair to leave birth control, as currently 
understood, standing alone as a representative of restriction. 
Celibacy and deferred marriage are other effective means. 
The fertility of mothers married at seventeen, twenty-two, 
twenty-seven, and thirty-two, says Galton in his “Human 
Faculty,” is as six, five, four, three. Here the age of the 
wife alone is considered. The number of children in the 
family of a man married before twenty-five is estimated to be 
over three times the number where a man is married after he 
is forty. Here the age of the husband alone is considered. 
But these means of restriction involve longer foresight and 
greater self-discipline than does birth control in the stricter 
sense. ‘They can be practised, as the figures show they are 
practised, only by classes in society which show these quali- 
ties. ‘The line of least resistance does not lead to celibacy 
and deferred marriage. I shall not attempt to prove this, or 
try to show which methods of restriction are least objection- 
able from the standpoint of the interests of society. 

Let us now envisage, all of them together, the elements 
that enter into the original ratio, in order to get future prob- 
abilities before us. These elements are, primarily, quantity 
of land, and potential increase of numbers. Quantity of 
land is a constant that can be set aside. So can the natural 
increase of numbers. There is no assignable limit to the 
latter short of the saturation-point, with ensuing over-popu- 
lation and consequent suffering and death. This factor 
remains characteristic of organisms. ‘There remain the arts, 
the standard of living, and restriction. With a constant 
quantity of land to operate upon, can the arts stand off a 
natural increase, together with an ever-rising standard of 
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living (and there is no prospect that the latter will cease to 
rise with the progress of civilization); or must restriction 
come in to relieve the issue? 

If anyone believes in the limitless land-multiplying power 
of the arts, he need not consider recourse to restriction at 
all. Perhaps the arts will continue indefinitely to multiply 
land; perhaps they may succeed in rendering the tropics 
available for European habitation. ‘They may be able even 
to increase, more rapidly than ever before, the productivity 
of land. ‘This is optimism, but it cannot be disproved; it 
seems, however, that some time there must be a limit to 
their indefinitely increasing power. If so, then it is hard to 
see how society can go on without practising restriction. 
Confronted with the alternative of that or lowering the 
standard of living, it is likely that people will then do what 
informed people do now—refuse to debase the standard. 
Given knowledge of preventive means, it looks as if the 
choice would be for birth control. And the necessary 
information cannot be permanently withheld. 

The crisis and the pinch are, no doubt, as yet afar off. 
They may never come. But then, again, they may mate- 
rialize more speedily than we imagine. It will be increas- 
ingly hard for the arts to hold up the land side of the 
numbers-land balance against the weight of both increasing 
numbers and an ascending standard of living. And it 
seems to me most significant that it is the most civilized 
elements of the population, as well as the most civilized 
nations, that have displayed the declining birth rate, whereas 
the “spawning millions” of less cultivated peoples, say 
those of India, secure the permanence of their own misery 
by an unrestricted breeding which is the despair of those 
who would help to raise them. These phenomena of control 
of numbers look like the beginning of one of those secular 
automatic adaptations of society to life conditions—one in 
which the standard of living operates upon the most adapt- 
able constituents of population to anticipate the ultimate 
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pressure of numbers on land-derived subsistence, and thus 
safeguards by its indirect warning the higher type of civiliza- 
tion. It looks as if, some day in the remote future, birth 
control would be general and traditional. The biases, in 
that case, will have fallen away, as they do before any ele- 
mental necessity, and nobody will be shocked at it. Argu- 
ment and logic will not be needed. The creeds and dogmas 
and taboos of the past will be regarded as we now regard 
those of a thousand years ago—as natural in their time, but 
as having become maladaptations under changed conditions. 
[t will be right to control birth when custom, representing 
adjustment to altered conditions, makes it so. 

This essay does not debate the present and local issue. 
It presents the elements and factors in population policy 
which have been dominant in social evolution. It calls 
attention to circumstances, sometimes overlooked or 
unheeded, such as the fact that considerable birth control is 
going on all the time, and that little or nothing can be done 
to stop the private practice of it within the family; that, 
whereas children were once economic assets and the standard 
of living relatively low, now they are economic liabilities 
and the standard of living is steadily rising; that this stand- 
ard is a pretty good measure of the status of civilization, 
and that we all concur in approving its elevation. Such 
facts give a footing for discussion which enables it to rise 
above mere assertion and retort, blatant advocacy and horri- 
fied opposition, the dialectical juggling of phrases, and the 
heated appeal to bias. If we can strengthen the land side 
of the numbers-land ratio, we can stave off restriction of 
numbers; but if the pinch comes, and restriction is the only 
alleviation, it looks as if restriction would win an easy victory, 
whether we now like that prospect or not. 








VIRGIL AND THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


By ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 


Hi Roman Empire and Christianity effected an appar- 

ent union when Constantine declared that he conquered 
in the sign of the cross. But the issue between the theory 
of world domination and the theory of world brotherhood 
was not then and never has been settled. The ideal of Christ 
and the ideal of Caesar were as irreconcilable in the time of 
Constantine as in the time of Tiberius; and irreconcilable 
they have remained through the temporal power of popes 
and the ambitions of “Christian” nations. 

To-day we are living amid fresh demonstrations of the 
supremacy of nationalism with its “duty” of self-preserva- 
tion and self-aggrandizement, over humanity with its “duty” 
of mutual services. Eagerly we propose internationalism 
for the world’s salvation, as if philosophers and poets had 
not heralded it with the same zest in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and as if Jaurés’ Socialists of yesterday had 
not pledged their loyalty to ’humanité rather than to la 
patrie. Our optimism, through all philosophical disguises, 
is a recrudescence of the faith and hope with which two 
thousand years ago Christianity faced the makers of an 
empire. To the earliest Christians, deriving their inspira- 
tion from men whose national life had been destroyed, the 
conflict between patriotism and world brotherhood was neg- 
ligible. The vision of a new earth and a new heaven blotted 
out even the nobler concerns of the old world. The New 
Testament transports its readers into a world remote and 
fresh as the morning star, created by emotion and imagina- 
tion in the midst of a civilization resembling our own. ‘The 
substitution of Christian churches for pagan temples still 
leaves New York and London, Paris and Berlin looking 
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more like the Rome of the Caesars than like the holy city, 
New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of Heaven. 

Very early, indeed, in its history the new religion began 
to take into account the natural concerns of men. Some, 
like art and learning, it transformed. Some, like politics 
and business, it accepted. Others it identified with its own 
ideals. This was true of patriotism which resembles Chris- 
tianity in purity of motive, self-forgetfulness, and faith. 
Very soon the church decided that young men could serve in 
the army and still be Christians; devotion to the City of 
Rome became a phase of devotion to the City of God. 
Modern apologists maintain that the religion of Christ never 
has preached and never will preach the sheathing of the 
sword in the presence of injustice and evil. The Christian 
church has often gone beyond this to approve a patriotism 
which preaches the righteousness of fighting for one’s own 
country, whatever the cause, which assumes, indeed, that any 
cause which she selects becomes, ipso facto, the just one for 
her citizens to defend. History resounds with the warrior’s 
slogan: For God and King. 

At the same time a striking factor in to-day’s thinking is 
the perception of the immoral consequences of patriotism. 
We see that while devotion to country entails the final sacri- 
fice of self, it entails also the most inhumane sacrifice of 
others. We have not yet been able to think the matter out. 
Distraught, we reverence the men who are dying for their 
separate flags and strain our eyes beyond the battlefields for 
the oriflamme of internationalism. Yet this problem is not 
so new as our specific data and illustrations. 

Our ethical uncertainty and our wistful perplexity are 
older than the Christian era, for an adequate expression of 
them is found in a pagan poet who died fifty years before 
the first Christian church was founded in Rome. On the 
plane of humane feeling, Virgil almost anticipated the New 
Testament, which breathed the life of spiritual emotion into 
the conception of world brotherhood already known to pagan 
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philosophers. His poems, as Frederic W. H. Myers beau- 
tifully said, “lie at the watershed of religions. Filled as 
they are with Roman rites and Roman traditions, they con- 
tain also another element, gentler, holier, till then almost 
unknown; a change has passed over them like the change 
which passes over a Norwegian midnight when the rose of 
evening becomes silently the rose of dawn.” Virgilian 
pathos and Virgilian tenderness are bywords of literary 
criticism, but perhaps only within the last year or two have 
we learned from our own confusion how violently the poet's 
sense of the preciousness of all human happiness conflicted 
with his pride in Rome. ‘The issue was never fought out 
within himself. In the same breath he was the apostle of 
:mperialism and the prophet of humanity. 

Virgil is one of the few writers whose life and art are 
inseparable, whose characters are as significant as the pro- 
ducts of their brains. Let us, then, consider what manner 
of man he was and the conditions under which he wrote a 
poem, glorifying an empire, satisfying an imperial people, 
and yet revealing the highest level of humane feeling reached 
by the pagan world. 

He was of Italian peasant blood with, perhaps, a strain 
of Etruscan or Celtic inheritance to explain both his own 
imagination and his father’s sympathy with his dreams. 
His childhood on a farm near Mantua and his education 
seem to have been ideally suited to a body far from robust 
and a spirit sensitive to impressions of physical and moral 
beauty. The farm, lying in a lovely country, watered by 
the reedy Mincio and ennobled by a distant prospect of the 
Rhaetian Alps, offered many pleasant occupations to the 
little Virgil and his brothers. They built beechwood fires 
in the woods and gathered flowers in the fields, sometimes 
finding a cold snake when they plunged their hands deep 
into clumps of -narcissus or hyacinths or yellow violets. 
They stood on tiptoe to reach the apple branches in the 
autumn, and helped the vintagers to pick the purple grape- 
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clusters from the vines. Often, with fascinated interest, 
they watched the busy ways of the bees in the apiary or, on 
rainy days, joined the farm-hands in mending the tools, 
plaiting the bramble-twig baskets, and parching the corn. 
When Virgil was ten years old, his father sent him to 
school in Milan, the centre of the province. It was the time 
of the first triumvirate and, if the boy listened to the talk of 
older men, he became familiar with the names of Julius 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, and heard much speculation 
about the fluctuating fortunes of Cicero. By the time 
political talk centred in Caesar’s brilliant Gallic campaigns 
and the waning of Pompey’s star, Virgil had assumed the 
toga virilis and gone to Rome, a tall, thin youth of sixteen, 
to complete his education. The next ten or twelve years we 
know only fragmentarily. He studied with famous teachers 
of rhetoric and philosophy and became a scholar and an 
exceptionally cultivated man. He also travelled all over 
Italy, from the northern lakes to Sicily, preferring, we may 
assume, this form of self-development to the years of study 
in Athens which attracted many of his contemporaries. His 
intense love for the land of Italy, apart from the imperial 
grandeur of Rome, was quickened by these youthful wander- 
ings among her fruitful fields and vineyards, and among the 
storied towns reared on the hilltops above her ancient rivers. 
A third factor in these years was the making of friends. 
Virgil came to the city young and rustic enough to be amazed 
at the glories of the capital which he had imagined to be a 
little Mantua grown big, as dogs are like puppies and goats 
are only larger kids. He found Rome carrying her head as 
high among all other cities as cypresses do among bending 
hedgerow trees. That such a city within ten years should 
have made a place for him ought to be a significant factor 
in our judgment of Roman society. He had no social back- 
ing, never recovered from a certain awkwardness in appear- 
ance and manner, and was almost a chronic invalid. Yet, by 
the time he was twenty-six or twenty-eight he was the friend 
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of men who were distinguished in public life and in literature. 
Horace, whose own rise in the social scale was as picturesque, 
but who became very much a man of the world, called Virgil 
a white soul; and evidently many other Romans were able to 
appreciate the candor and gentleness which he brought with 
him from home and never lost through years of metropolitan 
success. 

But at this time Virgil’s unique part in the life of Rome 
had not yetcome. While the republic was in its death-throes 
he was back again on his farm, showing no inclination to 
enter the law which was a young man’s surest path to public 
distinction, seeming, perhaps, to his neighbors a rather sorry 
example of a son expensively educated. Rome had been 
disrupted by civil war. Pompey had been overthrown by 
Julius Caesar, Caesar had been assassinated, Octavian had 
avenged the murder at Philippi. With all its horrors, it 
had been a time of noble emotions and bright enthusiasms. 
Horace, a student in Athens, had ridden off with Brutus to 
take part in his last battle for “freedom.” Virgil at Man- 
tua seemed only to be writing minor poetry. But in these 
years there was born in him that hatred of war, that moral 
revulsion against violence, which was to contribute a new 
beauty to the literature of a militant race. 

Suddenly his personal life was changed. The land of the 
towns which had been republican in sympathy was confis- 
cated for the use of Octavian’s veterans on their victorious 
return from Philippi, and Virgil’s farm—his own property 
by this time—belonging to the territory of Cremona, was 
included. His personal friends interceded for him, and 
Octavian compensated him for his loss by a remunerative 
estate in Campania. From now on he had leisure and posi- 
tion, a house on the Esquiline—the fashionable residence 
quarter in Rome,—villas among the Campanian hills and by 
the sea near Naples, and entire freedom for his chosen work. 
But it would be unimaginative to believe that a man like 
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Virgil accepted without pain “compensation” for the farm 
which his father’s industry had developed, and on which his 
happy childhood had been spent. We are told that when, 
later in his life, he was offered as a special gift the estates of 
a man who had been sent into exile he “could not bear to 
accept them,” because he knew what it meant to see a 
stranger in possession of his old home. From his poetry it 
is easy to infer that often he was homesick for Mantua, for 
the chimneys of the farmhouse roofs sending up their smoke 
in the clear evening air, the yellow of the waving grain as 
it stole over the plain in the early spring, and the hum of 
bees among the buds of the willow-trees by the river. Even 
in his epic, in the hero’s grief that to establish Rome he 
must be exiled from Troy, there lives again his own passion 
for the land on which he had been born. His private loss, 
although it seemed to turn to gain, was one more item in the 
count against war. 

But Virgil was incapable of bitterness in his personal for- 
tunes, and in evaluating the fortunes of the state did not 
follow Horace’s first identification of the cause of the 
republic with the cause of freedom. To Virgil a beneficent 
peace seemed always finer than a liberty which set brother 
against brother. During the first six years after the battle 
of Philippi he produced, in the Eclogues, poetry which at 
once won the eager favor of critics and public, turning 
gladly, in the relaxation from war, to themes of pastoral life 
and landscapes. But the most original thing in this poetry, 
imitated as a whole from the Greek, was the fervent 
prophecy of a golden age of peace and piety, which awaited 
mankind beyond the tumult of the times and was soon to be 
ushered in by the birth of a child. In the famous Fourth 
Eclogue, misconstrued by the early church into a prophecy 
of the coming of Christ, Virgil already revealed that yearn- 
ing for a happier future for all humanity which would have 
made him understand better than most pagans the Christian 
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conception of a “whole creation groaning and travailing 
together, earnestly waiting for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.” 

The rest of Virgil’s life, from the time he was thirty-five 
to his death at fifty-one, fell within the “Augustan age.” 
Civil wars ended with the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra. 
A young avenger, although he clung obstinately to the 
theory that he was giving the republic back into the hands 
of senate and people, became in fact the first emperor of a 
new empire. Octavian emerged as Augustus Caesar. 
Rome yielded herself to the joys of peace and plenty, art 
and literature. Augustus set his face against further wars 
for conquest—all of the earth that Romans could use had 
been conquered by earlier generations; and the legions were 
busy only in distant provinces where from time to time the 
uncivilized so far forgot themselves as to rebel against the 
blessings of Roman Kultur. In this time Virgil came into 
his citizen’s part. Whenever he visited the city, he was 
pointed out—greatly to his own distress—as the most famous 
poet of the day, as a friend of Augustus, and an intimate 
companion of Maecenas. When he read his own poetry his 
hesitant voice became commanding and beautiful, typical of 
his power to carry people with him on the tide of noble emo- 
tion. This power was appreciated and nurtured by the 
emperor and his prime minister, who perceived its value in 
their plans to unite and regenerate the empire, and to main- 
tain Rome and Italy as its sacred centre. Virgil, who never 
held an office or fought a battle, was passionately and crea- 
tively a patriot. Within this dreamer burned a flame which 
could set on fire a nation of administrators and soldiers. 

His patriotism was that of the idealist. He did not iden- 
tify efficiency with civilization, might with right, or sover- 
eignty with blessedness. His love for Rome never blinded 
him to the dangers which threatened her spiritual integrity. 
Free himself from many of the ordinary passions of men, 
he could see the enslavement of the masters of the material 
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world—domini rerum—to ambition, lust, and greed. Their 
restlessness saddened him as twenty years earlier it had sad- 
dened Lucretius. The older poet, surveying his generation 
from the watch-tower of a loftier intellect, implored his 
countrymen, blind in mind and sick in heart, to turn for light 
and healing to the truths of science. The younger poet, 
understanding the Italians better, and the economic connec- 
tion of all classes with an agricultural life, urged his contem- 
poraries to come back to the land for purification as well 
as for sustenance, to seek the friendship of the gods of 
nature, to find in the details of cultivating the soil and rais- 
ing fruit and cattle a renewal of spiritual grace. In this he 
was a patriot as much as a philosopher. “The old connec- 
tion,” says an owner of estates in modern Italy, “between 
the love of the land and the love of owr land, which is so near 
the root of the matter and which yet is so far from the 
thoughts of the town-bred or nomadic politicians who are 
inclined to claim a monopoly of the patriotism of the 
twentieth century, was to Virgil an absolutely real fact.” 

But if Virgil’s patriotism was idealistic, it was also pro- 
gressive. The agricultural Georgics were published about 
the time of the battle of Actium. A few years later Octa- 
vian assumed his august title and Roman imperialism was in 
full swing. Virgil, grateful for the “golden age” restored 
to Italy by Augustus Caesar, was also stirred by the exten- 
sion of the same beneficence beyond Garamantian and 
Indian, through Caspian realms and Maeotian land. Eng- 
lish poets praise “England Imperatrix” by heaping up in 
their verses strange names of unknown places. Kandahar 
and Ispahan, Cabool and Samarcand have heard 


The measured roll of English drums. 


Virgil felt the same pride in far-flung dominion. Caesar 
coming home to consecrate to the gods of Italy the offerings 
of all nations seemed to him a godlike figure. He boasted 
that the Euphrates and the Rhine and the Araxes submitted 
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to Roman bridges. He pictured Africans and Leleges, 
Carians and Gelonians, Morini and Dahae moving in a long 
procession behind the Roman emperor—strange peoples, 
speaking strange languages, wearing strange armor, 
brought under the sway of Rome who could give them a 
language, government, and culture far superior to their own. 

But if Virgil’s pride embraced more, so also did his fears. 
Was the empire invincible against spiritual dangers? Was 
power to breed injustice? Was wealth to breed corruption? 
As Virgil grew older and his own peasant youth slipped 
further behind him, he saw more deeply into life. This 
greater Rome the rural gods could not save. Rather, in 
herself lay the seed of regeneration. Virgil came to believe 
that, if only men could be brought back to a reverence for 
the early strength, for the gravity and constancy and dignity 
of the Roman character which had made Rome what she 
was, they would work more wisely and more ardently for 
her future greatness. He felt that to arouse Romans to an 
enthusiasm for their past, as it was pictured in ancient 
legends which represented their city as predestined by the 
divine will to become great, would be to arouse them to a 
desire for true national glory. All this was in his mind 
when Augustus suggested to him that he should write an 
epic, after Homer’s model, about the founding of Rome. 
The emperor regarded poetry as a force to harness to his 
own task, at once political and moral, of empire-building, as 
a means of arousing loyalty to the new order. The poet 
undertook the work with the idealist’s hope that he might 
help to make the new order worthy of loyalty. 

Such was the inception of the Aeneid, upon which Vir- 
gil spent the last ten years of his life, and upon which he 
was working when he died. The collection of material was 
in itself a heavy burden, and Virgil composed very slowly, 
going over his lines, as he said himself, like a bear licking 
her cubs into shapeliness. For subject matter he used the 
familiar story of Aeneas, the Trojan refugee, who after long 
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wanderings sailed up the Tiber, conquered the early dwellers 
on Italian soil, and founded a royal line from which, by the 
aid of Mars himself, sprang Romulus and Remus, the 
builders of the walls of Rome. Through the medium of 
Aeneas’s adventures and battles and the disasters of his 
enemies, Virgil could portray the stupendous historical fact 
of Rome rising into being above the débris of forgotten 
peoples. 

This method, common to poets, of embodying nations and 
races in a few men and women brings into prominence a 
specific Virgilian quality. For men and women Virgil, in 
his maturity, had the deepest pity. His humaneness antic- 
ipated that of Christianity, but was based on a very different 
theory of the place of humanity. He saw men, not as 
children of God but as puppets of Fate; from Priam, once 
the sovereign lord of Asia, now a body without a name, to 
the helmsman Palinurus, victim of faith in the calm of sea and 
sky, a naked corpse on a strand unknown. Aeneas himself 
is only a weary traveller pushed on by destiny to an 
appointed goal. Regarded as a hero with personal volitions 
he would often enough cut a sorry figure, but as the man of 
destiny, submitting to sorrows that Rome may exist, there 
is about him a certain regal sadness. From the day Troy 
fell and the omens singled him out as the guide to a new 
kingdom, his personal wishes were of no account. 

This was made clear to him by his wife Creusa, the first 
victim of his fate. When, after he had lost her, he was 
stumbling by night through the streets of the ruined city, 
seeking her at every corner, piteously calling her name again 
and again, her ghost appeared to him and said:* “Whence 
this strange pleasure in indulging frantic grief, my darling 
husband? It is not without Heaven’s will that these things 
are happening; that you should carry your Creusa with you 


* The translations and paraphrases of Virgil in this article are taken 
from the classic prose translation by John Conington. 
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on your journey is forbidden by fate, forbidden by the 
mighty ruler of Heaven above. You have long years of 
exile, a vast expanse of ocean to traverse and then you will 
arrive at the land of Hesperia, where Tiber, Lydia’s river, 
rolls his gentle volumes through rich and cultured plains. 
There you have a smiling future, a kingdom and a royal 
bride waiting your coming. Dry your eyes for Creusa, your 
heart’s choice though she be.” He tried to embrace her, but 
three times the phantom escaped the hands that caught at it 
in vain—impalpable as the wind, fleeting as the wings of 
sleep. 

The night ended and, as the morning star was rising over 
Mount Ida, Aeneas found himself, like some Serbian leader 
of to-day, at the head of an army mustered for exile, a 
crowd of the wretched. Their wanderings, in the years that 
followed, lacked the intrepid joyousness of voluntary pion- 
eering. Once, when they were forced to tear themselves 
away from a homelike town on the coast of Epirus where 
Helenus, a son of Priam, and Andromache, fortunate to 
have married again a man of her own race, had reconstructed 
a miniature Troy, he said sadly to the royal pair: “Live 
long and happily, as those should for whom the book of for- 
tune is closed. We, alas, are still called to turn page after 
page. You have now your rest; you have no expanse of 
sea to plough, no Italian fields to chase, still retiring as you 
advance. Your eyes look upon a copy of the old Xanthus, 
upon a Troy which your own hands have made.” Carthage 
too became a fair halting place, with its gifts of luxurious 
ease and enthralling passion. But Jove forced the loiterer 
on as one who should govern Italy—lItaly with its brood of 
unborn empires and the war-cry bursting from its heart. 
Away with him to sea! rang the Almighty’s voice. Sicily 
tempted him to end his labors. But Athena inspired an old 
counsellor to remind him: “Be it ours to follow as Fate pulls 
us to and fro; come what may, there is no conquering fortune 
but by endurance.” 
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But it is not only Aeneas who must suffer— 
Tanta moles erat Romanam condere gentem. 


The price of Rome’s foundation was heavy not only for the 
hero but for everybody in his path, and it is in this portrayal 
of the toll exacted from others that Virgil is most wistful 
and tender. He never questioned the ethical precedence of 
Aeneas’s task, but he was forever reckoning up the cost. 
Napoleon is said to have scorned the warfare of the Aeneid 


as much as he admired that of the Iliad. Virgil, it is true,’ 


describes war with horror instead of with joy, looking away 
“from the battle to untilled fields, to funeral pyres and 
nameless graves, to lonely parents at their prayers.” In 
this, for all his inferiority to Homer as a poet, he must appeal 
to the tortured conscience of our own age. 

Let us look at a few of the individuals through whose 
experience the poet points his universal moral. The story 
of Dido is too familiar to be mentioned, but its very famil- 
iarity drives home Virgil’s power to arouse pity for the other 
side. Thanks to the poet himself, the sympathy of the world 
has always been with the Carthaginian queen, whose life 
passed out upon the wind that sped the conquering hero 
towards Rome. But the same power, in slighter episodes, 
is conspicuous in the less familiar half of the Aeneid, the 
tale of the conquest of Italy. Here are peaceful peoples, 
tilling the soil, marrying, making friendly alliances. The 
man of destiny arrives, and old king and queen, young prince 
and princess, and their obedient peoples enter upon strange 
sorrows. Lavinia, a girl with a face like a bed of lilies and 
roses, the destined mother of Aeneas’s new sons, is first 
elected by the omens of heaven. She is the only daughter 
of Latinus, who has been ruling Latium through many calm 
years of peace, and is betrothed to Turnus the handsome 
prince of Rutulia. On a certain fateful morning at day- 
break, when the sea is reddening under the early sun and the 
birds are beginning to sing, the Trojans sail up the Tiber 
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and land on the Latian coast. On this same morning the 
king’s daughter, standing in maiden purity beside her father, 
is lighting the fires on the altars of the palace. Suddenly 
she is seen to “catch the fire with her long tresses, all her 
headgear consuming in the crackling flame, her queenly hair, 
her jewelled coronal all ablaze, till at last she is wrapt in 
smoke and yellow glare and scatters the firegod’s sparks the 
whole palace through.” Everyone is horrified. Wise men 
are consulted. The king is told to reject home-bred mar- 
riage for the princess and to look for her consort among 
“men from a far country, now on their way, men whose pos- 
terity shall one day look down to see under their feet the 
whole world, from ocean to ocean, revolving beneath them 
and wielded by their control.” 

The Trojans, on their arrival, are innocent of hostile 
designs. ‘They ask only for their country’s gods a narrow 
resting place, the harmless privilege of the coast, and the 
common liberty of water and air. Latinus as peacefully 
welcomes them and freely offers his daughter to the chosen 
one of destiny. But not so easy was the union of East and 
West and the origin of the kings of Rome. Implacable 
Juno, the instrument of Fate, instigates Turnus to fight for 
his bride, sets Lavinia’s mother, whose sympathy is with the 
young prince, against her husband, and, as a spark to light 
the larger conflict, originates a bloody quarrel between a few 
Trojans, hunting game for food among the hills, and Latian 
shepherds. These hurry back to town with their dead and 
wounded. Latinus’s people storm his palace door, clamor- 
ing for an atrocious war. “ ‘Alas!’ exclaims the good sire, 
‘shattered are we by destiny, and whirled before the storm. 
On you will come the reckoning, and your impious blood 
will pay it, my wretched children. You, Turnus, you will 
be met by your crime and its fearful vengeances, in a day 
when it will be too late to pray to Heaven. For me, my rest 
is assured; my ship is just dropping into port; it is but of 
a happy departure that I am robbed.’ No more he spoke, 
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but shut himself in an inner chamber, and let the reins of 
empire go.” 

From this point on, through the remaining five books of 
the Aeneid, battles rage, victory leaning now to one side, 
now to the other, but always paid for in coin of human 
misery. Those who fight for Aeneas die and leave tears for 
those who love them. “Down falls Euryalus in death; over 
his beauteous limbs gushes the blood, and his powerless neck 
sinks on his shoulders; as when a purple flower, severed by 
the plough, pines in death, or poppies with faint neck droop 
the head, when rain has chanced to weigh them down.” 
The boy’s mother was in the house spinning when the news 
of his death reached her. Crazed with grief she rushed out 
and made for the battle-line, “her wail shaking every heart 
to its centre.” Two soldiers had to lay gentle hold on her 
and carry her back in their arms. 

The same fate befalls the only allies of Aeneas, Evander, 
king of Pallanteum (the future site of Rome) and his son 
Pallas. But the Virgilian pathos reaches its height in 
describing the deaths of the enemies of Aeneas. Turnus had 
as an ally a young Volscian princess, Camilla, a maiden- 
warrior dedicated in babyhood to Diana and reared in lonely 
mountains by an exiled father. Free and pure, tameless and 
proud, she is the loveliest figure in the Aeneid, incarnating, 
it may well be, the “ideal and inward dream” of the poet 
whose own virginal character was a byword among his con- 
temporaries. At any rate, his touch is nowhere more exqui- 
site than in portraying the sacrifice of her life to the struggle 
of the Italian peoples against the power of Rome. She 
fights magnificently and long, but at last a Trojan drives his 
weapon beneath her breast. 

Finally, Turnus is left for Aeneas’s own spear. Old 
Latinus has emerged to consider terms of peace for his 
people, and the fresh-made graves before his eyes tell him 
plainly, if he has doubted it, that Aeneas is “the man of 
destiny, borne on by Heaven’s manifest will.” The Latin 
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people, revolting against their own suffering, urge that 
Turnus of Rutulia alone is challenged by the foe. Mothers 
and their sons’ brides, sisters and little children call down 
curses on the war and on Turnus’s bridal rites. Men begin 
to mutter that they have looked on corpses enough, have left 
. leagues enough of land unpeopled, and refuse longer for the 
sake of a prince’s ambition to lie weltering on the plain, a 
herd unburied and unwept. Turnus violently accepts the 
challenge. ‘For me alone Aeneas calls!” becomes his bat- 
tle cry. The imperial epic ends with his death. Smitten to 
earth he admits defeat, and asks for life only for the sake of 
his father who loves him as much as Anchises had once loved 
the conqueror. Aeneas is stirred by a momentary pity, but 
catches sight of the belt of Pallas, whom Turnus had not 
spared to another old father. The spirit of revenge seizes 
him, he plunges the spear into the fallen man’s breast. The 
body grows cold and still. The soul flies groaning to the 
shades. ‘The road to Rome lies open. 

The Aeneid was not regarded by its author as finished. 
He had meant to spend three more years on it after a jour- 
ney to Asia Minor and Greece, countries rich in historical 
and literary inspiration, but a fever caught at Megara 
ended all his plans. He lived to get back to Brindisi and 
there died. During the last days of his illness he was tor- 
mented by the fear that after his death his poem would be 
published unfinished, unrevised. He wanted to burn the 
manuscript himself but no one would bring it to him, and he 
could not rise from bed. All he could do was to send to the 
two friends whom he made his literary executors a solemn 
injunction to burn any unfinished work. In his last hours 
he showed that “passionate desire of unattainable perfec- 
tion” which had pervaded both his art and his life. But 
after his death his wish was of no avail against Augustus’s 
command that the Aeneid be published. 

Its immediate success among all classes in Rome, and its 
canonization by later generations are dramatic facts, but we 
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are more concerned here with the question of what Virgil 
might have done to it, had he been able to give three more 
years to its perfecting. He was keenly interested in philo- 
sophical thought, as we know from the fact that he had 
planned to devote the rest of his life, after the completion 
of the Aeneid, to the study of philosophy. It is, therefore, 
at least possible that, in rendering his own final judgment 
on a piece of work which had been growing from year to 
year, he would have demanded of himself a clearer principle, 
a sterner ethical certainty. Taking the poem as it stands, 
we are often tempted to think that the subject ran away with 
him, giving rise to emotions which contradicted his reason. 
If he could have ruthlessly surveyed the result, he might have 
brought to a finish within himself the struggle between his 
love for his own nation and his sympathy for all nations. 
As it is, nothing so unites him with the modern and so 
separates him from the classical world as his tendency to lose 
his way among conflicting truths. At the time of his death 
he would have agreed with Mr. Gilbert Murray (the most 
un-Hellenic of the great interpreters of Hellenism) that, 
above all, we must remember “to walk gently in a world 
where the lights are dim and the very stars wander.” 

If, however, he had lived longer, Virgil might have thought 
himself out of such a world as this into one lighted by steady 
beacons. Some of us, in spite of our modernity, believe that 
the trouble is with our eyes, not with our lights, and that 
with patience we may yet discover the bright and guiding 
truth in this problem of patriotism. Therefore it is inter- 
esting to search in Virgil for hints of the road which, in a 
similar quest, he might have followed. It is practically 
inconceivable that he, a Roman, could ever have reached the 
rejection of militant patriotism laid bare not long ago in 
“The Atlantic Monthly” by a man who, after the Dardan- 
elles campaign, resigned from the British merchant marine. 
“No power on earth,” he says, “could have forced me to 
lend a helping hand to such a wholesale slaughter again 
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after what I saw and felt. Whether my country is right or 
wrong in the cause of the war, I say that it is absolutely 
wrong to see countless thousands of its best youth slaughtered 
in such cruel ways.” Virgil would far more swiftly have 
understood the English poet who went to the Dardanelles 
thanking God “Who has matched us with His hour,” and 
who died there leaving to his friends a soldier’s message. 
And yet the Roman poet, as we have seen, was so oppressed 
by the slaughter of youth which was involved in the preser- 
vation of a nation that his poem of imperial glorification is 
shot through with the tragic question: Is it worth the price? 
The path to his possible answer lay through his faith in the 
power of Rome to save the world. This faith was not tested 
by a Nero or a Domitian. In Virgil’s life-time the Romans 
seemed really to be spreading peace and order throughout 
the nations, an accomplishment as beneficial for humanity, 
he felt, as the sculpture or literature or science of the Greeks. 
No German is more convinced of the “Ideal, Mission, 
Destiny” of his own people than Virgil was of Rome’s. 
But quite unGerman was his conception of the character of 
the civilization which must be forced upon other peoples. 
The empire won his deep allegiance, not because it was 
powerful and efficient in all phases of life, but because it 
promised to mankind a fresh age of gold when love of power 
and wealth should disappear and once more justice and 
simplicity and tranquillity should possess the earth. 

Virgil’s patriotism, expressed through the all-conquering 
medium of perfect language, made him par excellence “the 
poet” of his age. But because his patriotism was “haunted 
by the spiritual presences of absent things” he has outlived 
the Roman eagles and the Capitol— 


Golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms 
that pass to rise no more. 


These spiritual presences were more real than the “vision 
of awful shapes, mighty presences of gods arrayed against 
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Troy” which Virgil drew out of Greek mythology, more 
real than the belief in Fate which he breathed in from the 
Italian air. In one brief Platonic passage the poet reveals 
his better hope. In the world of the dead, beyond Rome 
and her necessities, Anchises tells Aeneas that within man 
there is a fiery glow, a heavenly nature, a struggling against 
the clogs of corrupting flesh. The lapse of ages will cleanse 
the ingrained blot and leave a residue of heavenly intel- 
ligence. But even in the speaking Virgil falters. Anchises 
sends his son up to his earthly quest through the gate of 
ivory, as if the dream of a spiritual presence were, after all, 
probably false. | 

And yet could Virgil know of our uncertainty, no one 
would be more amazed. The early church had a charming 
story that St. Paul once stood by the poet’s tomb, at Posi- 
lippo, and exclaimed: “What a Christian I could have made 
of you, had I found you earlier!” His imagined words were 
sung for many centuries at Mantua in the mass of St. Paul: 


Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te prius invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 


And indeed, if Virgil had lived only two generations later, 
it is probable that he would have become a frequent visitor 
at the house that Paul hired in Rome. Obscure as the little 
sect called Christians was, its message had already reached 
some among the upper classes, and the peasant-born poet 
might easily have been among the first to believe that 
obscurity cast no discredit upon a new truth. In Nero’s 
time he would have been seeking light with agony of spirit. 
Imperialism had proved as incapable as republicanism of 
establishing peace and good will on earth. A Roman who 
thought more profoundly than Virgil and who had watched 
the growth of the empire once declared that the same anger 
of heaven, the same human passions, the same criminal 
motives, drove men into discord. 
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In the emperor’s Rome, Virgil would have found no hope 
on which to feed his soul. But in Paul’s house, he could 
have listened to a scholar and thinker preaching the kingdom 
of God and teaching “those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all confidence,’ and heard men from the 
street talking of a love and pity so impassioned that they 
must become creative. Could not this new religion, he 
would have questioned, cleanse the human heart, and at last 
in national life (to which these Christians, insisting that the 
established order was soon to end, seemed curiously indif- 
ferent) create righteousness at home, good will abroad? 
Could it not infuse patriotism, a virtue close to the hearts of 
most men, with a heavenly intelligence which should perceive 
that all nations are but members of one body? He had him- 
self deeply pitied both conqueror and conquered—equal vic- 
tims of the old idea of world domination—and had yearned 
for a fresh age of thought. How fervently would he have 
welcomed the invincible certainty of Paul that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us! But, unlike Paul, more 
like ourselves, he would have hoped that the revelation might 
take place within the actual world, if men would but be 
willing to lift their eyes to “the pattern that is laid up in 
heaven for him who wills to see and, seeing, so to plant his 
dwelling.” And yet he and Paul could not have quarrelled. 
With a smile both idealists would have remembered Plato’s 
conclusion that the question of the present or future exist- 
ence of the ideal state on earth is quite unimportant, for in 
any case the man of understanding will adopt “the practices 
of such a city to the exclusion of those of every other.” 


























FOUR SONNETS 


By Wi.u1AM Rose BENET 


Impasse 


Oh, now my body thirsts for some cold lake 

After hot tramping, scuffing golden dust 

Along some trail where mitred snow-peaks thrust 
On turquoise, or flaming, streaming pennants shake 
From fervid sunset. I know the way to take, 
Were not “I would” still cancelled by “I must.” 
I am scaled over with a scabrous crust 

Of days ‘neath which I halt but half-awake. 

If so my body, this gleam I call my soul 

Wavers no less in the draught of empty years 

For some rich solitude to feed and trim. 

The hieroglyphics stand upon the scroll, 

But hopes that once deciphered them are fears 
And toil is all, and all horizons dim. 


Charles Darwin 


This is the soul who sought and found new keys 
To Life, and bade Man rise and grasp his powers; 
Who wrested many a secret from the flowers 

And cast a shadow on bright hierarchies. 

Patient to ponder, he mounted stormy seas 

Of bigot wrath, met craft that skulks and cowers, 
And searched laborious years and days and hours 
To link the primrose with the Pleiades. 

The Cordilleras than any church more holy 

He found, Brazilian forests long adored, 

Turned to his task of truth and fathered slowly 


Man’s nobler function, while men cried, ““God, our Lord!” 


Protesting still, in weakness. This is he 
Who raised a temple to Integrity. 
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On Edward Webbe, English Gunner 


He met the Danske pirates off Tuttee; 

Saw the Chrim burn “Musko”; speaks with bated breath 
Of his sale to the great Turk, when peril of death 
Chained him to oar their galleys on the sea 

Until, as gunner, in Persia they set him free 

To fight their foes. Of Prester John he saith 
Astounding things. But Queen Elizabeth 

He worships, and his dear Lord on Calvary. 

Quaint is the phrase, ingenuous the wit 

Of this great childish seaman in Palestine, 

Mocked home through Italy after his release 

With threats of the Armada; and all of it a 
Warms me like firelight jewelling old wine 

In some ghost inn hung with the golden fleece! 





a Ameer mt 


Tricksters 


I am bewildered still and teased by elves 
That cloud about me even through city streets. 
One sings a stave and one a dream repeats, 
One, crueler, in some old resentment delves. 

I am aware they are my other selves, 

Yet to what dazzling vision each entreats, 
Casting a glamour over shams and cheats, 
Ennobling cant, buzzing by tens and twelves! 
So then my smiling grieves the passerby. 

I strut in all vocations not my own, 

Wearing the centuries like a baldric slung; 
Whilst shabby I gawk at this splendid I. 
Chronos and Momus through my lips intone, 
Archangels, heroes,—rascals yet unhung! 











BRITISH NOVELISTS, LTD. 


By KatHarINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


WAS reading a novel, the other day; had got about half 

way through it. The novel in question was by one of 
the younger English authors. It was very odd, I thought 
to myself as I perused it, that I should not (for I read a 
great deal of fiction) have read before anything by Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence. I had always meant to, but his work 
had, for some reason or other, not come my way. And I 
was glad I was reading it. I ought to have done D. H. 
Lawrence before. Some people had told me he was “dif- 
ferent.” He was not so different as all that; still, there 
was something fresh about him. Perhaps one could differ- 
entiate within that group, though I had long since despaired 
of doing so. I would certainly get something else of 
D. H. Lawrence’s. At that point I decided to go to bed, 
and shut the book up smartly. The cover revealed to me 
that the author was J. D. Beresford. Why I had ever 
thought it was D. H. Lawrence, I do not know. Some false 
association of ideas at the moment of borrowing it, probably. 

The joke is on me, as the younger generation would say. 
And yet, there is something to be said on my side. The 
fact is that I had not expected D. H. Lawrence to be one 
whit different from Hugh Walpole, J. D. Beresford, 
Compton Mackenzie, Gilbert Cannan, Oliver Onions, and 
W. L. George. I found, I thought, a little difference: 
not much, but enough to give one hope. ‘To be sure, the 
hope would have ebbed, in any case, before the book was 
finished. My only gain was the knowledge that Mr. 
Beresford can do something besides Jacob Stahl. I have 
yet to experience D. H. Lawrence. Still, I submit that 
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when, to distinguish between one author and another, you 
are satisfied with so tiny a difference in style as appears 
between two works by the same man, it means that differ- 
ences in style within that particular group are not very 
startling. One would never have read half of “Tess” and 
taken it for the work of Henry James; or half of 
“Nostromo” and taken that for the work of Meredith. 
One would have been brought up standing at the first page. 
It may be, as I say, that D. H. Lawrence is going to be to 
me, some day, a revelation of individuality. But the reviews 
do not give one much hope of that. 

Now, there are three contemporary authors in England 
who stand a little away from this larger group, though they 
are not precisely contemporaries of Hardy or of Conrad. 
Wells and Bennett and Galsworthy have some individuality 
of style. A chapter of Mr. Wells is “different.” A chapter 
of Arnold Bennett or of Mr. Galsworthy is different. Or 
let me put it in this way. You would not get through half 
of any one of Mr. Wells’s later novels without a deal of 
pseudo-philosophical reflection on the scheme of things. 
You would not read so far in any book by Mr. Arnold 
Bennett without meeting and recognizing his peculiar 
kind of humor: semi-grim, semi-farcical. And I am sure 
that you would not get through many chapters of a typical 
Galsworthy novel without hearing a bird calling to its 
mate—not if there were a human love affair going on. I 
do not think you could comfortably sit down with any one 
of them for half an evening and think that you were read- 
ing D. H. Lawrence. You would know whom you were 
reading—though I fancy the day is coming when Mr. 
Galsworthy will not be distinguishable from the novelists 
you never heard of before. 

These three gentlemen have, of course, been writing 
longer than the aforesaid younger group. ‘They are, one 
might say, the elder brothers of the brood. If any one of 
them has served as model to the younger fry, it is Mr. Wells. 
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None of the younger fry has ever approached the technical 
excellence of “Kipps”; but, on the other hand, almost any 
one of them could have written “Ann Veronica.” Mr. Wells 
has certainly led them all astray in his time. But there is 
another equally important thing to be said: Mr. Wells has 
gone on. In his later phases, he stands quite apart from 
them all. “The Research Magnificent” and “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” are perfectly individual: they are not, 
and never could have been, the product of a syndicate. 
Time was when Wells and Bennett seemed to be drawing 
near each other. “Tono Bungay” is Bennett-ish in spots; 
and “Bealby” is, superficially, almost straight Bennett. 
But Mr. Wells, for weal or woe, has always been interested 
in the social scheme. The most important thing in ‘“Tono 
Bungay” is Bladesover and Bladesover’s moral effect; and 
even in the ridiculous “Bealby” there is more than an echo 
of Bladesover. Mr. Wells is interested in moral values. 
Sometimes he has had very queer notions about them; but 
his reward for having been perpetually preoccupied with 
them is to have won through to “The Research Magnificent” 
and “Mr. Britling.” You may not agree with the hero 
of either book; but at least he is a person for whom you 
have respect. His is a dignified moral reaction, even if 
it is not the moral reaction you would have preferred. He 
is a serious person, envisaging his relations to the world in 
a serious temper. 

One does not see Mr. Bennett’s characters thus envisaging 
the world; not, at all events, since ““The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
And even in “The Old Wives’ Tale” you feel rather the 
deterministic net in which the characters are caught, than 
any personal decisions of their own. The moral of the 
book is that heredity is more powerful than environment, 
if these two come to grips. In the later books, when they 
are not, like “Denry the Audacious” and “Buried Alive,” 
delicious bits of fooling, you get men and women of a 
monstrous egotism, of whom it cannot be discerned that 
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either heredity or environment explicitly controls them 
against their will. An acute critic, who has incidentally 
had his own say about Wells and Bennett, told me the other 
day that he thought Bennett’s people had “character.” [| 
should have said rather that they were “characters,” in the 
colloquial sense. They have self-assertiveness; like Aunty 
Hamps, they may subjugate their world. But “character”? 
No: that is a finer, more complicated possession. They 
want things, sometimes good things and sometimes bad; 
but they are (especially the women) blond beasts as to their 
methods. If there is, on the whole, a less decent creature 
in modern fiction than Hilda Lessways, or a more idiotic 
one than Audrey Moze, I have still to encounter her. They 
invoke their gods 

By the hunger of change and emotion, 

By the thirst of unbearable things. 


Ann Veronica, as I once tried to point out, is not true to 
life: she is a nice girl who proceeds to have reactions that 
a nice girl does not have without a lot of intervening history. 
Hilda is never a nice girl; she is a monster from the start 
and to the finish. As for Audrey—pace Mr. Bennett—she 
is a “moron,” or very near it. Mr. Bennett spends more 
time on his female than on his male characters. He began 
with the evident intention of “doing” young Clayhanger. 
But poor Clayhanger eventually turned into Hilda’s daily 
bread. He exists only to be masticated by her. She lifts 
her head from that “fiero pasto,” immitigable as Ugolino. 

Now, I may well be accused, by Mr. Bennett’s admirers, 
of a belated Victorianism, because I do not like his Hildas 
and Leonoras and Audreys. Well, I do not like Balzac’s 
Valérie Marneffe; yet surely “La Cousine Bette” is one 
of the great novels of the nineteenth century. Henry 
James, some years ago, drew a distinction between 
Thackeray and Balzac in their treatment of unpleasant 
characters; insisting that Thackeray did not give his a fair 
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chance. “Balzac loved his Valérie as Thackeray did not 
love his Becky,” said Mr. James. However much Balzac 
loved his Valérie, he did not love her to the point of trying 
to make us think her delightful. The love he bore her was 
a love as impersonal as the right hand of Rhadamanthus: 
a love that consented to be just. Balzac may have loved 
his Valérie as Thackeray did not love his Becky; but he did 
not love his Valérie as Mr. Bennett loves his Hilda and his 
Audrey. He loved her, that is, in a quite different sense. 
Mr. Bennett positively seems to think that Hilda is as 
decent as anyone else, and more interesting than most 
people. If he does not really think so, then his method is 
at fault, and his books belie him. His method is not at fault 
in “Denry,” because there is no implication anywhere that 
Denry exists in a moral sense: he is a “card,” and only a 
“card.” It is never hinted that we ought to take him 
seriously. He is merely funny; the humor of him is the 
moral equivalent of an obstacle race or the pursuit of a 
greased pig. 

If only Mr. Bennett would keep to his Denrys! For 
in the realm of extravaganza he is irresistible. Also, when 
he does the detail of the Five Towns, he is delightful for 
sheer convincingness. But he must stick to concrete detail. 
He must not deal with the human soul, for when he comes 
to moral reactions, he shows that he has no conception of 
differences. Mr. Bennett’s world, frankly, seems to me like 
the world of the dead as described by the poet: 


Outside of all the worlds and ages, 
There where the fool is as the sage is, 

There where the slayer is clean of blood; 
No end, no passage, no beginning, 


There where the sinner leaves off sinning, 
There where the good man is not good. 
There is not one thing with another, 
But Evil saith to Good: My brother, 
My brother, I am one with thee. 
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His world is a world where Evil saith to Good: “My brother, 
I am one with thee.” If he cannot write us another “Old 
Wives’ Tale,” we must at least hope, as I say, that he will 
stick to Denry and Alice Challis. “The Lion’s Share” does 
not give much promise that he will do a second “Old Wives’ 
Tale.” He has a positive fondness for mean people; people 
who walk blind through a world with beauty in it: 
people who think their own emotions supremely valuable 
simply because they are their own. 

The realists, I know, have always contended that an 
author should be impersonal; that he should not have an 
“attitude”; that he should record life as it is, without com- 
ment. Into the possibility or impossibility of that feat (the 
old technical controversy) we need not go, here and now. 
The general opinion is that you can tell where an author 
stands, in spite of him. Certainly Mr. Bennett is not imper- 
sonal; he does have an attitude. Not in any of the permitted 
ways (comment of other characters, logical and retribu- 
tive results of committed acts, etc.) does he show himself 
suspicious of his people’s real natures, or disapproving of 
their odiousness. If he were only scourging, satirist fashion, 
the egotism of mankind, one could bear it. But no: Mr. 
Bennett seems to love his Yahoos. If he does not love them, 
then, as I say, his methods are at fault. 

Another author who has gone dwindling is Mr. Gals- 
worthy. Tremendous hopes of him and of our perma- 
nent joy in him, we had when “The Man of Property” 
appeared. And, of course, one knows people who stick to 
him for his “style.” One does not quite know why: as 
style, it cannot touch either Mr. Wells’s or Mr. Bennett’s 
style. I fancy it is because there will always be a perceptible 
number of people who are reverent before long descriptions 
of nature. Nature, when it gets into a book, is somehow 
sacred. Perhaps it is Wordsworth’s fault. Literary pieties 
die hard. Anyhow, there always are long descriptions of 
nature in Mr. Galsworthy’s novels, and if they are delicately 
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confused with mating animals and human sex impulses, and 
all the connotation of stirring sap and swelling buds and the 
like, that will certainly not make them any less popular. 
Yet the fact is that Mr. Galsworthy has gone on, from book 
to book, steadily becoming more sentimental and more 
flabby. His work cannot be called rich in situations, since 
he has never, so far, failed to repeat (I think I am not mis- 
taken) the same situation: a man in love with some woman 
he has no legal right to be in love with. Often, that is a 
very interesting situation; but it is not the only source of 
drama in life, and one does get tired of it. And I do not 
think that Mr. Galsworthy makes it any more interesting 
or sympathetic by constantly involving the vegetable world, 
or by punctuating every declaration of unlawful love with 
the calls of mating birds. One is tempted to assure him 
that “The flowers that bloom in the spring (tra-la!) have 
nothing to do with the case.” But the sanity of W. S. 
Gilbert is gone from among us. 

With Thomas Hardy, one feels at least the reality of this 
intrusion of external nature; because, as some critic (I 
think, Mr. W. J. Dawson) has said, his people are children 
of the soil in no trite sense. They are akin to the landscape 
in which they move; they seem, that is, to have a personal 
relation to Gaia, like mortals in an old myth; to be half 
man, half rock or tree. They are apotheoses of the power 
of natural environment. But Mr. Galsworthy’s civilized 
people run down from town to hold hands amid the bracken 
because they feel that they are somehow justified by the fact 
of sap. It is all vague, of course; anything of that sort 
is bound to be vague. And if you are going to lean heavily 
on the cosmos, you want first to be sure that your point 
d’appui is not a spot where the cosmic force has chosen to 
manifest itself in vapor. 

I realize that this may be taken as comment rather on 
Mr. Galsworthy’s substance than on his style. But the 
fact is that his style has gone stale along with his substance. 
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I doubt if in his very latest work, “Beyond,” his admirers 
are finding even distinction of style. It is a perilous thing 
to be sentimental: it affects your very structure and phrase. 
Sentimentality consists in seeing the thing, not as it is, but 
as you would like to think it is. You lose the hard brilliance 
of fact. You cannot indulge in weak emotionalism without, 
in the end, resorting to the clichés of weak emotionalism. 
You cannot whine in spirit (if you are an author) without 
whining verbally. And if you deal in vague humani- 
tarianism, vague approximations to a theory of life, semi- 
convictions and semi-hatreds, you will not continue to be 
clear. Invertebrate characters will not speak trenchantly. 
Backgrounds that you are not quite sure how to treat— 
whether realistically, or pantheistically, or analogically— 
you will not treat very definitely. 

Mr. Galsworthy seems not to know in the least what he 
thinks about life. That state of maze may be satisfying 
to a hyper-sensitive soul, but it does not make for style. 
Besides, Mr. Galsworthy is old enough to have some idea 
as to what he does think about life. As far as one can make 
out, he thinks that most people are sensual, that everybody 
ought to be kind, and that there is a sustaining sanction 
for sex emotion in the fauna and flora of England. I do 
not know what Mr. Galsworthy’s totem is; but it should 
be some small, defenseless bird. The snipe, perhaps. 

“Justice” is said to have had a profound effect on 
English officials. Of that, one is glad; but one’s quarrel 
with Mr. Galsworthy is that he will never think anything 
out. He inveighs against solitary confinement, which is a 
good thing to do; but he does not offer any substitute solu- 
tion, which would be an even better thing to do. He senti- 
mentalizes over dead pheasants and dead everything; but 
he gives you no suggestions as to what kind of laws to pass. 
He objects to existing divorce laws, but he does not come 
out into the open and say just what divorce laws, if 
any, he would propose to enact. It is not, apparently, 
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either cowardice or expediency on his part; it is sheer 
inability to think constructively in any way. ‘That is 
characteristic of many modern reformers: they want the 
bars let down here or there, but they never tell you in 
what spot the bars ought to be set up again. Beyond their 
gentle impulses, they are perfectly vague. It comes, I 
suppose, of trying to do your thinking with your heart 
instead of with your head. And in Mr. Galsworthy’s case, 
the vagueness has permeated to the last recesses of his style. 
It is rhetorically accurate—‘‘the English of a gentleman’”— 
but it is jJeyune and spineless. It has become, you might 
say, a purely vegetarian meal. Only the graminivorous 
should read the later Galsworthy. And he will not rid 
himself of that fault by being increasingly explicit about 
sexual emotions. In fact, that never was his game. 

I may seem to speak bitterly. I confess that I feel 
some bitterness. For I admired “The Man of Property” 
exceedingly, and looked to Mr. Galsworthy to carry on a 
great tradition of fiction. Instead of which, he has gone 
on backing, backing—farther and farther away from the 
Presence. Some people, I know, gave him up with “The 
Patrician” because, they said, it was straight Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. I gave him up forever with “The 
Freelands” because it was bad Mrs. Humphry Ward; in 
fact, “The Coryston Family” was much better. I have 
dipped into one or two instalments of “Beyond,” and I can 
only say that it seems to me more like Mrs. Glyn than like 
Mrs. Ward. Mrs. Glyn is perhaps less grammatical. 

Now we come to our syndicate. With which shall we 
begin? It is hard to choose. Indeed, can you deal with 
them separately? For the outstanding fact is that they 
all write alike; that they deal in the same characters, the 
same backgrounds, and the same situations; and that they 
have the same point of view. They are like the Pléiade or 
the Seven New Realists. Only they do not know it. At 
least, they give no sign of intending to be several peas 
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in one pod. Yet you would almost say that none of them 
had ever read anything but the works of the others. Is 
there some master-mind behind them, some literary Lloyd 
George or Dr. Fu-Manchu, who assigns their tasks; who 
says that Mr. Beresford, not Mr. Walpole, shall write of 
Jacob Stahl, and that Mr. Mackenzie, not Mr. W. L. 
George, shall deal with Michael Fane? And does Mr. 
Walpole sneak off o’ nights to Mr. Beresford and offer 
to do some “Jacob Stahl” if Mr. Beresford will take a few 
chapters of “Fortitude” off his hands? Does Mr. 
Mackenzie write a page of “A Prelude to Adventure” 
while Mr. Walpole takes a turn at “Sinister Street”? Who 
does the murders? Is it Mr. Walpole or Mr. Onions? 
Which one of them has been appointed to frequent the 
Empire? Does Mr. George investigate female psychology 
for the group? And what (but this I cannot even guess) 
does Mr. D. H. Lawrence “cover’’? 

This may seem to be mere petulance, but it is not. The 
chief value of fiction is, I take it, to provide us with vicarious 
experience. A great novelist who sticks to the truth is, 
above all, informing. We enlarge our own world by read- 
ing him. No one, in his own person, can investigate all 
social milieuwx in all civilized lands; and the big novels and 
the big plays are text-books to the humanist. How much 
intimate knowledge of France should we lose if we lost 
Balzac; how much intimate knowledge of England if we 
lost the great Victorians! Did we really, before the war, 
know anything about the Russian soul and temperament 
except what we got from the Russian novelists? Most of 
us get our India from Kipling. There are not wanting 
people to quarrel with Kipling’s interpretation, even with 
his description; but the fact remains that a vast number of 
people know a few simple facts about Indian and Anglo- 
Indian life that they would never have known without him. 

So that it is really not only the monotony, but the wilful 
extravagance, of the British syndicate that we complain of. 
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Why waste half a dozen authors and a round score of novels 
to tell us the same thing in the same way? They do not 
even react differently to the same facts: they react pre- 
cisely alike. Perhaps that is valuable as reinforcing and 
emphasizing the stated or implied opinion. But one has the 
sense that one is never going to learn anything more from 
any of them; and that is discouraging to the humanist, on 
vicarious experience bent. Perhaps one should except Mr. 
Walpole from that charge, to this extent: he gave us some- 
thing new in “The Dark Forest.” In that book, at least, 
he made the Russians pleasanter than any of their own 
novelists (except possibly Turgenev) have succeeded in 
making them. But even so, if someone should tell us that 
Mr. Walpole, in the flesh, went to Russia to work with an 
ambulance corps, and that Mr. Beresford or Mr. Mackenzie 
wrote “The Dark Forest” from Mr. Walpole’s notes, who 
could, from any internal evidence, deny it? If they were all 
Elizabethans, the scholars would still be wrangling over 
problems of their collaboration. Their novels would be like 
the Beaumont-Fletcher-Middleton-Rowley plays. 

To begin with, there is always the same young man. 
Sometimes he has a university education, and then he is the 
hero of “Sinister Street” or “The Stranger’s Wedding”’; 
sometimes he has omitted the university, and then he is the 
hero of “Jacob Stahl” or “Fortitude.” He has usually 
decided, when we meet him, that there is nothing in religion; 
he is usually anxious to do something noble and unconven- 
tional; and sooner or later he nearly always encounters 
very seriously a young woman of, actually or potentially, 
light morals. Sometimes he is rich and meets her at the 
Empire; sometimes he is poor and meets her in the slums. 
Sometimes it is an accident, but usually he might fairly be 
said to be looking for her. For he is humanitarian, always; 
either by his gentle nature, or because socialist arguments 
have got hold of him; and a good deal of space is always 
given up to sheer intellectual worrying. It is worrying— 
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it seldom “gets” anywhere; and though Mr. Wells’s people 
“worry” similarly, and do not always get anywhere, still, with 
Mr. Wells, you feel as if those men would, perhaps, sometime 
win through to a philosophy of their own. They go at it 
in a more mature fashion; and they possess themselves of 
information. There is something of the hard scientific 
temper in his men. ‘They are more apt to have got their 
humanitarianism out of a laboratory than out of their first 
sight of Piccadilly Circus at night. Mr. Wells’s men, when 
they are likable at all, are likable for some intellectual 
quality in them, for their attitude to ideas. When the syndi- 
cate’s men are likable, it is for sheer pity, because they are 
such helpless young fools. 

One expects everyone in fiction, nowadays, to be an 
egotist; but one does sometimes sigh for the old days when 
an egotist knew enough to be polite. No one, I think, could 
feel any affection for Jacob Stahl; but it is possible to feel 
affection for Michael Fane, though it is perfectly impossible 
to feel him important, except as a householder always is 
important. Perhaps the most charming thing one remem- 
bers in any of these novels (they do not abound in charm) 
is the description of Oxford undergraduate life in “Sinister 
Street.” And it leads to—what? Michael’s conscientious 
and pathetic progress among prostitutes and _ ruffians. 
Luckily, he does not, in the end, marry Lily; but he is saved 
from it by mere accident. There was no reason to suppose 
that destiny would play on his side. 

This excursion into the underworld has become, in English 
fiction, almost as much de rigueur for a young gentleman 
as the grand tour used to be. Sometimes it is curiosity that 
urges him; but it is more apt to be a kind of humanitarian 
sympathy. The adventure is not new: one remembers, 
after all, Richard Feverel. But the temper in which it is 
taken is new. Richard was a chivalrous young fool; but 
then Mrs. Mount was something out of the ordinary. He 
did not, at first, dream what she was; and when he found 
out, she was able to lure him to think well of her. These 
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young gentlemen we are considering do not have to be lured 
to think well of the young women they altruistically 
encounter. They know before they meet them what they 
are going to be. They cultivate them because they are that, 
or are obviously going to be that. They prefer the girl 
of the lower classes; prefer marriage with her or free love 
with her, as the case may be. They find her more interest- 
ing, just as a settlement-worker finds the slums more inter- 
esting. The difference between them and the settlement- 
worker is that they are not out to convert her to religion 
or even to better manners. They are perfectly naive in 
their refusal to perceive differences. They have a precon- 
ceived notion to the effect that there are no differences; and 
to that notion they often sacrifice themselves. Sometimes 
they sacrifice the girl. 

You see, they do not think much of marriage, these young 
men. Jacob Stahl insists on going off to a solitary cottage 
with Betty Gale, unblessed. (Of course, he does have a 
wife in the background.) He never quite forgives her for 
wanting to be a legal wife. Though, characteristically 
enough, by the time she has reconciled herself to the irregu- 
larity (as any decent woman would have somehow to do, if 
she were going to endure it) his wife dies, and he insists on 
Betty’s marrying him so that they can have children. Ann 
Veronica over again! But, indeed, Mr. Beresford has it 
in for marriage anyhow. I know of nothing more pathetic 
in modern fiction than the way Dick Lynneker, brought up 
among gentlefolk, successful in his own career, in love with 
a girl of his own class, has to cast about in his mind for some 
way of squaring that conventional situation with his radical- 
ism. Up to that time, his only chance has been in approv- 
ing of his sister’s elopement with the village carpenter. 
Now he is in love himself, and there is no obstacle, social 
or financial, to his happiness. But he has not protested 
against convention all his young life, only to sit down and be 
comfortable now in a conventional situation. Listen: 

““T never tried to fight against my love for you, dear, 
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after that first day at Oakstone,’ he went on. ‘I hadn’t 
ever cared before for anyone like this. I’ve never had any 
sort of love-affair. And now, I want... . 

“She clung to him eagerly. ‘What do you want, darling?’ 
she asked, and then added inconsequently, ‘I feel such a little 
thing.’ 

“He drew her down to her knees and knelt before her in 
the darkness. ‘I want our love to be all our own. I don’t 
want it talked about and stared at. If we get married, it 
must be as quietly as possible—and it must be afterwards, 
if you know what I mean, dear? ‘That legal business isn’t 
for us at all; it’s only a kind of registration. Our love 
hasn’t anything to do with anyone else. We must make 
our vows without witnesses. Do you know what I mean, 
dear’ Don’t you feel like that, too? 

“He felt her heart throbbing violently against his; and 
they clung to each other like two frightened children. 
There, in the stillness and the darkness, the world had van- 
ished and they were alone; and afraid; and yet passionately 
desirous to draw closer together. 

““QOh! Dickie, I do love you so,’ she whispered, as she 
put her lips to his.” 

Mr. Beresford never tells us whether or not Dick put his 
idea through. Sybil was the niece of a bishop. But then, 
Mr. Beresford made her. Perhaps Dick succeeded. The 
implication certainly is that he was going to succeed. 

Now, I honestly think that pathetic. Not nearly so 
shocking as it is pathetic. For the author is looking for the 
realities of life in the wrong place. Every lover knows the 
sense of shrinking from a public ceremony. I doubt if 
any two people deeply in love with each other would choose, 
for their own sakes, a “wedding.” Dick Lynneker need 
not think that his great idea is new. But look at the mad 
egotism of it! Take it that the legal or the ecclesiastical 
ceremony is merely a heavy price that one has to pay. Is 
that happiness not worth paying for? Generations of lovers 
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have thought that it was. Suppose, even, that you think 
it not so much too heavy as the wrong kind of payment— 
something unjustly, shamelessly exacted of you, that should 
never have been exacted at all; a sort of Oriental “squeeze.” 
Other lovers, in other times, have had a kindred sense of 
desecration; but they have realized that society, from its 
point of view, had a right to demand of them this public 
acknowledgment. ‘They have realized, too, that no public 
act of this kind could really touch or affect their private 
sense of their private sacrament. 

These modern folk are neither unselfish enough to make 
their little salute to organized society cheerfully, nor strong 
enough to realize that the merely conventional tribute can- 
not hurt their private sanctities. There is no such unselfish- 
ness or strength possible to a person like Dick Lynneker. 
If we must face free love, we must face it, I suppose. But 
nothing in heaven or earth need make us face a compromise 
like Dick’s. Defy all ritual and symbolism if you must. 
But, for sheer topsy-turviness, commend me to his notion 
of insisting on the consummation’s preceding, instead of 
following, the ceremony! There is quite as much supersti- 
tion in one order of things as in the other. Dick Lynneker 
is bound, quite as much as his family, by prejudices. After 
all, the black mass is only the real mass reversed. 

I have dwelt on this instance because it seems to me 
typical, in its way, of the work of the whole group of Eng- 
lish novelists. EXxcept for Mr. Arnold Bennett, who seems 
to be satisfied with the mean and low-minded people of whom 
he feels that the world consists, they are all protesting. 
But they have nothing to suggest. When their own fitful 
attempts to set things straight result in failure or disaster, 
they blame the status quo. It never occurs to them to blame 
their own way of going about the business of changing 
things. A little study of history or even of sociology would 
teach them what not to waste their time on. But their only 
use for the past is to “curse it out.” “Les grands-péres 
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ont toujours tort.” Yet they themselves go down like 
ninepins, knocked over by the same forces that, for a few 
thousand years at least, have been antagonizing the idealism 
and altruism of men. As I said before, one has some sym- 
pathy with Mr. Wells; for his people (his men, at least, 
since he does not think much better of women than does 
Arnold Bennett) are trying to inform themselves, trying 
to think it all out in terms of reason. The syndicate is not 
trying to think anything out. It rests content with replying 
to every affirmation of history: “You lie.” That is not 
argument: it is the mere sticking out of tongues. The 
conventionally accepted thing must be wrong; and that is 
all there is to it. 

Take the matter of their whole attitude to sex—which is, 
by and large, the question they are most preoccupied with. 
A certain person, a scholar and a gentleman, was pointing 
out to me the other day, the accuracy of Chaucer’s treat- 
ment of Troilus. Troilus lets Cressida go, not because he 
does not love her passionately, but because the chivalrous 
code demands it of him, demands that he should protect her 
reputation. Pandar cannot move him from his knightly 
duty. If ever a hero loved exuberantly, it was Troilus. 
Yet the inhibition works. Chaucer knew what he was talk- 
ing about. Whereas, as my interlocutor went on to say, 
with these contemporary authors, the lack of inhibition seems 
to be the index of emotion. They ask you to take lawless- 
ness for depth of feeling. The decorously behaved, accord- 
ing to them, are only the passionless. That is plain bad 
psychology. For if love is the real thing, it takes perpetu- 
ally into account the duty to the beloved. Love will bring 
out the scruples of a comparatively unscrupulous person. 
No real lover wants to put the beloved “up against” anything 
disagreeable. And this being brave for someone else is not 
a natural expression of love. You may be brave to the 
rack and the gridiron for yourself; but being brave to the 
rack and the gridiron for another person is a mean, modern 
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kind of courage. Suppose you do not believe in the social 
order: the social order, nonce the less, is powerful enough to 
make a decent man want its approval for the woman he 
loves. He does not wish to have her inconvenienced—not 
if he loves her. 

But the woman who does not wish to run up against 
the social order gets scant sympathy from the modern 
British hero. She ought to want to run counter to it; 
and if he has anything to say about it, she will jolly 
well have to. I do not know how other people feel about 
Betty Gale, but I am exceedingly sorry for her. I am 
sufficiently sorry for the girl who married Mr. Onions’s 
murderer, the hero of “The Debit Account” and “In 
Accordance with the Evidence.” I am even sorry for 
Pauline in “Plashers Mead”; though, frankly, I think 
Mr. Mackenzie is fairer to his characters than any of the 
others. These young women (I am speaking, you see, at 
the moment, of the respectable ones) have such selfish, 
cantankerous, and muddle-headed gentlemen to deal with! 

Our authors do succeed in making their conventional folk 
disagreeable. ‘That is, they make the hero acutely perceptive 
of the conventional vices. But if ever there was a case of 
the beam and the mote! Look at a fair list of them: the 
hero of “The Invisible Event,” of “The Stranger’s Wed- 
ding,’ of “Round the Corner,” of “Plashers Mead,” of 
“The Debit Account.” Was there ever a more vaporing 
bunch of egotists anywhere? A great deal of fun has been 
poked at the heroes of the romantic period: the Manfreds 
and Laras, the Heathcliffes and Rochesters. Their revolts 
against society have been jests for the critics to split their 
sides over, these fifty years. But they were dignified 
creatures in comparison, and they had far more sense of 
fact. They knew, for example, when they bucked society, 
what they were bucking. They knew the process was not 
going to be entirely comfortable, and they did not complain 
of discomfort, because they saw a reason why it should be 
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made hot for them. They simply felt that they had a quid 
pro quo. They had, as I have said elsewhere, the Satanic 
charm; they had also some of the Satanic logic. These 
heroes have been, for many decades, considered the wildest 
travesties of humanity. But, indeed, they are far more 
comprehensible than the young men in the modern British 
novels. A young woman in love with Lara might well 
expect the worst; but at least she would know what to 
expect. Lara would never have shilly-shallied about 
among the conventions like Dick Lynneker, or Capes, or 
Jacob Stahl, changing his mind from chapter to chapter, 
and never knowing precisely what he did want, anyhow. 
Lara would have known what he wanted and why. He 
would not even have hesitated to attribute to himself an evil 
motive, if he had one. But none of these young men would 
attribute to himself an evil motive. Whatever they want 
must be right; and if eventually they want the exact 
opposite, then that must be right, too. The bewildered 
woman follows in their wake. 

That is why, by and large, they are so corrupting. Yes, 
more corrupting than the effervescent geniuses of the 
‘nineties. You might be shocked by Dorian Gray, or by 
Aubrey Beardsley’s gentlemen and ladies; but you were 
never tricked into imagining that it was “up to you” to 
look like an Aubrey Beardsley drawing or to behave like 
Dorian Gray. The shining lights of the ‘nineties lived to 
épater le bourgeois—and they did it. On the whole, that 
was greatly to the credit of le bourgeois. People who 
would rather die than show themselves épatés (there are 
always a lot of such folk) were very entertained. I dare say 
some of these authors and poets did harm in their day. But 
they did not do it by deluding the public into thinking that 
they were virtuous: they did it by being witty at the expense 
of virtue. Our novelists are not witty at the expense of 
virtue (or at the expense of anything else, be it said in pass- 
ing). They perform all their antics in the very name of 
virtue. They are right, and everyone else is wrong. 
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Now the révolté with a programme we can endure, for 
we have often, during the muddled history of civilization, 
had to endure him. Sometimes he does a lot of damage; 
sometimes he does a lot of good. The point is that, in either 
case, his emotional force has been at the service of his pro- 
gramme. The trouble with these people is that they have 
no programme. They are révoltés because they are dissatis- 
fied or in hard luck, and they hit wildly. They have not 
the brains to think anything out. Our friends of the 
‘nineties thought that nothing was sacred—except, perhaps, 
beauty. These folk know nothing about beauty—even Mr. 
Galsworthy, who may set you down on a hillside to look at 
a lovely landscape, and leave you there for several pages, 
but who spends his time during those pages in infecting that 
natural loveliness with notions of agrarian reform. The 
only thing that is sacred to these young folk is their own 
impulses; which makes them about as satisfactory to deal 
with as the wild gun in “Quatre-Vingt-Treize.” Since 
their own impulses chop and change—and are always 
sacred—you can do nothing except express perfect confi- 
dence in their temperaments. You are not to know them 
by their fruits; you are to judge them by their good 
intentions—for which you must take their own word. 

Nor are they “ineffectual angels.” If they only were! 
They are guilty of a lot of very ignoble impulses, and pro- 
ceed often to gratify them. So did the romantic hero- 
villains, you may say. Ah, but here is the difference. The 
romantic hero-villains were proud, sometimes, of their sin; 
but they called it sin, even while they boasted of it. So 
did the aesthetes of the ‘nineties. If it had not been sin, 
there would have been no fun in it. A very lamentable 
point of view, doubtless; but less dangerous to society than 
the contemporary mode. For while you still call it sin, you 
are accepting the categories, if not the judgments, of society. 
You will not hurt society much while you accept its cate- 
gories. What these young men and young women do is 
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to call anything virtuous that they happen to want to do. 
They have not even the logic of Satanists, perceiving evil 
and preferring it. The thing that is evil is the thing that 
makes them suffer; the thing that is good is the thing 
that pleases them. When free love is convenient, free love, 
only, is virtuous; marriage becomes virtuous the moment 
marriage becomes convenient. As you never know when 
obstacles are going to appear or disappear—as convenience 
is often in the hands of mere fortuitous fate—there is no 
test left. You must, I repeat, have blind faith in their 
temperaments. I do not think this is too hard a saying. 

As for the women who match and mate with the men: 
they do not give us much more hope. They are, to speak 
plainly, an unlovely lot. You may be as sorry as you like 
for them, but pity is not praise. Mr. Wells’s women are 
too apt to be selfish and treacherous; Mr. Bennett’s opinion 
is evidently that no woman can be decent unless she is a 
fool—like Constance, say, in “The Old Wives’ Tale.” (1 
know there is Alice Challis; but I fancy Alice is only a 
symbol of what every man wants and never gets.) And 
look, for a moment, at the women described by the syndicate. 
They are cheap: hard without being strong; cold without 
being pure; sentimental without being kind. There is the 
sensual type—Madeline Paignton, the aristocratic wanton, 
or Lily Haden, who cannot be continent for a few weeks, 
even for the sake of wealth and a husband; there is all the 
crew of light women among whom the heroes make their 
humanitarian progress. There is the intellectual (God save 
the mark!) type: the heroine of “Gray Youth,” or even 
Rachel Beaminster, whose mental energy all goes into revolt. 
If Mr. Walpole had made the Duchess of Wrexe a human 
being, in whose reality we could believe, we might have 
more sympathy with Rachel’s spiteful traffickings with the 
family ne’er-do-well. But we should have to be far sunk 
in fetishism to believe in the Duchess; she is a mere Mumbo- 
Jumbo; and her family seems about as intelligent as the 
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first circles of Dahomey. Compare her, for an instant, with 
Lady Kew. No, a tyranny like that is an invented tyranny; 
it has nothing to do with life. The Duchess of Wrexe (to 
borrow a term from the anthropologists) has no mana at 
all. Rachel’s revolt is absurd; and simply shows up Rachel 
as a very disagreeable and headstrong person. True, there 
is always something to make their revolts absurd. They 
seem not to be dealing with facts at all, these young people; 
probably because they are all sentimentalists, and for a 
sentimentalist a delusion is as good as a fact, any day. A 
wicked giant is, by definition, anything you happen to be 
tilting at—even if in real life he is a windmill. 

You may say that two facts these characters do often 
deal with: poverty and the sex instinct. Yes, they are 
sometimes poor, and have a hard time. But they have just 
as hard a time when they are not poor. Poverty is not the 
root of all evil, logically exposed as such, as it so often is 
in the work of George Gissing. Not one of this group of 
authors has ever achieved the cumulative, inevitable tragedy 
of “New Grub Street,” for example: a far better indict- 
ment of some of the ills of the social order than all this 
modern mouthing. Indeed, not one of them is able to make 
anything seem inevitable. If they would only let the 
indictment be pitiless and let it stand; let us draw our own 
conclusions. And as for poverty, have you noticed that even 
when these young men are as poor as the hero of Mr. 
Onions’s trilogy, they get over it? They never end in 
poverty. Yet their grievances are not disposed of when 
they become rich. By that time, they are worried about 
something else. They have the complaining habit. Rich 
or poor, married or unmarried, they are always, one foresees, 
going to complain. These authors convince one that their 
Utopia would be a hell on earth. They cannot reason; they 
cannot even dream convincingly. They are in a state of 
pitiful intellectual poverty—or, at least, penuriousness; for, 
if they have wealth, they certainly do not distribute it. 
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The sex instinct is, on the whole, their long suit. I do 
not think there is much more to be said about their treat- 
ment of it. They have not painted for us a nobler, or a 
more romantic, or a more passionate love between man and 
woman, than has been done by their predecessors. I cannot 
see that these novelists give us anything new in the way of 
human information—except, perhaps, just one thing. 

That one thing can best be described as a new theory— 
no, not a theory, a kind of Futurist presentment—of human 
types. There are just two possible things to do with the 
heroes and heroines of the new school: either to say that, 
as human beings, they do not exist; or to assume that they 
do exist and to lament the fact. The kinder, I believe, is 
to say that they do not exist. It is also the easier conclusion. 
For they are not consistent with themselves; they pass 
kaleidoscopically from one state of being to its opposite; as 
mortals, they are incalculable, and as literary creations they 
are unconvincing. “I don’t believe there’s any sich a per- 
son,” is the natural reply to their presented cases. The 
authors have not the power of assuring us of the real 
existence of their characters. Life is not in them. If it 
is not a fault of vision, then it is a fault of technique. | 
have spoken of the complete unreality of the Duchess of 
Wrexe; but she is no more unreal than Dick Lynneker or 
the hero of Mr. Onions’s trilogy, or Lily’s extraordinary 
female friend in “Sinister Street.” You can believe in far 
viler and wickeder people, if you must; you can believe in 
Moll Flanders or Carker or Long John Silver. It is not 
moral but intellectual squeamishness that makes it difficult 
to accept them. Psychologically speaking, they are freaks 
in side-shows. Mr. Bennett presents us with a whole gal- 
lery of ignoble folk; but one is inclined to believe in some 
of them, at least. Indeed, one is inclined to believe, thanks 
to Mr. Bennett, that the Five Towns are almost entirely 
populated with such (which may be hard on the Five Towns, 
but that is Mr. Bennett’s look-out). The syndicate has 
not Mr. Bennett’s technique. 
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Yet this is just where the very fact of the syndicate gives 
one pause. Since there are so many novelists in England 
doing precisely the same kind of inconsistent, unconvincing, 
unlovable person, there may well be some genuine type that 
they are trying to describe. Almost never, it seems to me, 
do they “get it across”; but there must be people wandering 
about the English landscape who have given the syndicate the 
idea. We hardly believe that their portraits are accurate; 
for their portraits are not psychologically possible. But one 
comes to believe in prototypes. ‘The syndicate would not 
all, at a given signal, have gone off their heads in exactly 
the same way. ‘They must have some warrant in fact. If 
the prototypes of Jacob Stahl and of Dick Lynneker, of 
Rachel Beaminster and of the heroine of “Gray Youth” 
exist, these books are, in a sense, a portent. The Five 
Towns might be responsible for Hilda Lessways, but the 
Five Towns are not responsible for the girl in “Gray 
Youth.” One does not feel that the syndicate gives one 
more than circumstantial evidence, but of that, there is an 
almost overwhelming amount. This is depressing. Per- 
haps, eventually, Mr. Compton Mackenzie will resign from 
the syndicate and really tell us something. At present, he 
too is bound by their conventions. But in “Plashers 
Mead,” tiresome as it is with the reiterant egotism of half- 
fledged youth, he does “get it across.” Certain people 
whose opinion is worth much more than mine, tell me that 
Mr. Walpole has got it across in “The Dark Forest.” I 
must admit, in my own case, the strict limitations of western 
Europe: it will take more than Mr. Walpole to make 
Russians credible to me. He seems to me no more plausible 
than Dostoievsky, and far, far short of Turgenev. And, 
after all, I am not sure that Nijinsky is not a better expositor 
than either. 

It has been much more difficult than I dreamed, to deal 
with these gentlemen at all. The work of one shifts and 
plays into the work of the other so maddeningly that it is 
hard, not only to treat of them individually, but to treat of 
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them even as a group. You think you have a line on Mr. 
Walpole, and you find him melting into Mr. Beresford or 
Mr. Onions. Everyone knows what a miserable business a 
composite photograph is. No feature is really defined. 
These authors differentiate themselves just enough by detail 
of plot and setting and diction, to avoid a grand inclusive 
charge of plagiarism. You cannot say that one has filched 
a page from another, because there is no telling who began 
it. But I believe that, as far as style is concerned, if you 
inserted six consecutive pages written severally by the six 
of them, in any chapter of any book, no one would ever 
know the difference. Of course, you would have to allow 
for different names of characters, and some havoc might 
be played with continuity of plot—if there happened to be 
any plot in that chapter. But the style would, I am sure, 
stand the test. Mr. Mackenzie forces his vocabulary as the 
others do not (he prides himself, I fancy, particularly on 
the number of his metaphors for the moon); but apart from 
Mr. Mackenzie’s occasional exoticism, they write alike. 
They have the same rhythms, the same sentence structure, 
the same syntactical habits. It is clever, nervous writing, 
but it is not the grand style. They are not memorable: 
they do not stand out, any one of them, or any one of their 
works, as a mental experience. The only adventure to be 
got from them is to read them all, and then, forgetting (as 
you inevitably do) who is who and which is which, analyze 
the effect of the group. It is a hazy and perplexing effect— 
as I fear I have too meticulously said. 

For in the long run, one’s main feeling about the younger 
English writers is one of sheer disappointment. They have 
their reputation: people are always telling you that this 
one or that one is really important. I cannot believe that 
they are. As portrayers of life, they do not convince—a 
matter partly of muddle-headedness and partly of technique 
in the narrower sense. Moreover, they are dull. Mr. 
Bennett may not convince in the end, because in the end one 
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becomes aware of his moral myopia; but he is not usually 
dull. He writes better than they do—that is what it comes 
to. If there were only one of them, we might put up with 
him; but how can we put up with six of him? There is not 
time. As for their attack on convention, whatever it may 
be, they will have to do it better to get any serious attention 
paid to them. You need seasoned troops to attack that 
fortress—or at least bigger guns. The only person who 
thinks that anything, no matter what, is better than the 
status quo, is the anarchist. Most of us are not anarchists; 
and while most of us are willing to have things improved, 
if necessary, at our own expense, we want some assurance 
that they will be improved. And if we must make blind 
experiments—as the reformers all want us to—let us at least 
know the object of the experiment. These writers do not 
seem to know what they would like to achieve if they could. 

What they chiefly breed in one is hopelessness. If this 
is the best that England can do for us in the way of fiction, 
we must either encourage our native product, or eschew 
fiction and take to “serious” reading. These men are too 
dull. The time is ripe, once more, I believe, for a few big 
picaresque novels: something in the mode of the “Satyri- 
con,’ and “Gil Blas,” and “Huckleberry Finn.” For I 
do not think that people will put up forever with being 
bored—especially as they are not boring us in the interests 
of virtue. 

To be sure—though it is some time since I began this 
essay—lI have still not read D. H. Lawrence. 
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Stories. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance Gar- 
nett. Macmillan. $1.50. Dead Souls. By Nikolai V. Gogol. 
With an Introduction by Stephen Graham. Frederick A. Stokes. 
$1.25. A Slav Soul, and Other Stories. By Alexander Kuprin. 
Putnam. $1.50. The Bracelet of Garnets and Other Stories. By 
Alexander Kuprin. Translated by Leo Pasvolsky. Scribner. $1.35. 
The Sweet-Scented Name. By Fedor Sologub. Putnam. $1.50. 
The Darling and Other Stories. $1.50; The Duel and Other Stories. 
$1.50; The Lady with the Dog and Other Stories. $1.50. By 
Anton Chekhov. Translated by Constance Garnett. Macmillan. 
Stories of Russian Life. $1.35; Russian Silhouettes. $1.35. By 
Anton Tchekoff. Translated by Marian Fell. Scribner. Makar’s 
Dream and Other Stories. By Vladimir Korolenko. Transilated 
by Marian Fell. Duffield. $1.50.—New York. 1916-17. 


Professor Kornilov’s “Modern Russian History” is an excellent book, 
and it ought to have an enormous circulation in America. Based on 
lectures to students, it is written in a clear, luminous style, giving to 
the reader information and stimulation on every page. The author 
finished his work in 1912, bringing his narrative to the year 1890; but 
the translator, Alexander Kaun, a member of the Russian intelligentzia, 
has added about seventy-five pages, containing an account of the reign 
of Nicolas the Second down to the month of November, 1916. This 
history, more than any other book that I have read, enables one to under- 
stand the Russian Revolution of the year 1917, and its prodigious impor- 
tance, not merely for the many millions of men and women in the 
Russian dominions, but for humanity. Indeed, it is impossible to know 
anything about the present state of affairs in Russia, without a fair 
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understanding of events in that country during the nineteenth century, 
the period covered by this history. The essential nobility of Professor 
Kornilov’s mind and character, a nobility that gives to the whole work 
a true moral elevation, is revealed in his judgments on the personalities 
of the various tsars, notably on Tsar Alexander the Second, whom most 
of us have apparently admired more than he deserved; while the philo- 
sophical reflections on national education and national religion are often 
notable. One remark in the Introduction shows how little this human- 
itarian professor dreamed of the methods Germany was to employ in 
the present war: “In the past the state budgets were not large, and the 
governments did not spend any big, in the modern scale, sums for 
either preparation or management of wars; but the very wars were not 
less but more devastating and ruinous than those of the present. Whereas 
now the enemy’s attack is aimed mainly at armies, war-vessels, and 
armed fortresses, in those days the devastation of the land was inevitable, 
the civil population suffered mutilation and tortures and enslavement, 
cattle were slaughtered or carried away, buildings were set afire, property 
was destroyed or plundered.” The concluding pages of the book, writ- 
ten by Mr. Kaun, intentionally forsake the calm historical manner of 
Professor Kornilov, and are, in fact, avowedly subjective. And he closes 
(November, 1916) with a prophecy that has been fulfilled with startling 
suddenness: “One need not be a prophet to foretell that the present 
order of things will have to disappear. The only citadel of bureaucracy 
in 1905-1906—the army—has learned in this war an unforgettable lesson 
of the crimes of their rulers in Petrograd. And one may hope that in 
the last conflict between the people and the bureaucracy the army will 
prove to be the people’s army.” 

Lady Dufferin’s Russian journals make an interesting contrast to 
Kornilov. She was in Petrograd when the Tsar Alexander the Second 
was assassinated, and naturally her point of view is quite different from 
that of the historian. To her Petrograd meant exactly what it meant 
to that delightful old English aristocrat, Lord Redesdale, whose recently 
published “Memories” give a vivid picture of social life in the Russian 
capital under the same ruler. Lady Dufferin and Lord Redesdale both 
knew court circles and fashionable society in Petrograd very well indeed; 
and both found the continuous round of gaieties immensely entertain- 
ing. Her journals, though entirely without intellectual distinction, are 
filled with agreeable gossip, and portraits of world-figures; her detailed 
account of dining with Bismarck is well worth reading. 

Stephen Graham has taken all Russia for his province. We travel 
with him from Archangel to the Crimea, from Petrograd to China. He 
is an enthusiast, with the virtues and faults of that temperament; he 
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gets as much fun mingling with vagabonds as Lady Dufferin found in 
drawing-rooms. His Mary-and-Martha division of Eastern and Western 
religious ideas is felicitous; and the orthodox Russian attitude is rever- 
ently and sympathetically portrayed for the benefit of Anglo-Saxons, 
another religion from that of H. G. Wells, for example. His violent 
prejudices against America and the Americans, which crop out from time 
to time in his books, I find more amusing than irritating; and it may 
be granted that the Chicago business man and the Russian mujik do 
not think alike. Mr. Graham’s style, often slipshod and careless, occa- 
sionally, under the inspiration of deep feeling, rises to a height of real 
beauty. He is at his best in describing night-scenery in his book, 
when he slept out in the desert under 
the stars, after his lonely tramp all day: “Each night on the road I 
learned to expect the moon later and later. It always seems unpunctual, 
always late, but not worried, and having that irreproachable beauty 
that excuses all faults. She came up late over the Ili desert in a won- 
derful orange light, and then, emerging into perfect brilliance, paled 


“Through Russian Central Asia,’ 


the myriad stars.” 

Mr. Wilson has written the “Russian Story Book” for the benefit of 
British children, and with the hope that, while reading fascinating fairy 
stories, they may grow more sympathetic towards the Russian people. 
The idea is an excellent one, and the book ought to go far towards 
accomplishing its friendly purpose. The mythical tales are full of 
charm, and the illustrations would delight a child in any country. A 
harsh contrast is seen in the publication in English of the famous epic 
by Nekrassov, “Who can be happy and free in Russia?” Full of vivid 
pictures of peasant life in village and country, this long poem, if taken 
in small doses, not more than a chapter at a time, is bound to produce 
a powerful impression. The biographical introduction, by Dr. David 
Soskice, is helpful. 

Soloviev’s book on Dostoievski is important and valuable; and now 
that the works of this irregular genius are becoming accessible to 
English readers, the translation of a Russian critical essay is especially 
welcome. Soloviev helps us all to understand Dostoievski; he recognizes 
the greatness of the man, but emphasizes as well his abnormality, his 
eccentricities, his downright faults. I am pleased to see that he places 
“The Brothers Karamazov” at the head of all the novels. Soloviev also 
makes clear something that has puzzled many students—the apparently 
strange fact that after beginning with a masterpiece, “Poor Folk,” 
Dostoievski should have written trash for several years. An _ illustra- 
tion of this is seen in the latest volume in the series of the novels 
translated by Constance Garnett, “The Eternal Husband and Other 
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Stories.” One of these, “The Double,’ was published the same year 
as “Poor Folk,” but not even Mrs. Garnett and Dostoievski together 
can make it worth reading. His friend, the great critic Bielinski, con- 
demned this story as soon as he saw it; but the young author, hoping 
that the public would like it, was dismayed to discover that the public 
found it unreadable. Nothing can excuse its inclusion in this fine series 
except the fact—which I hope is true—that Mrs. Garnett intends to 
make her translations of Dostoievski include every word he published. 
“The Eternal Husband” is a later work, and the exceedingly powerful 
close atones for much indifferent matter in the course of the story. The 
third and last narrative in Mrs. Garnett’s volume, “A Gentle Spirit,” 
is pathological and yet somehow distressingly human. That is the way 
with Dostoievski; he takes strange cases, far from the current of our 
ordinary lives, and makes of them such heart-rending tragedies that we 
can find no comfort whatever in stoutly insisting on their infrequency. 
Along with the translations of Dostoievski, it is good to see Gogol’s 
immortal story, “Dead Souls,” in an English version in one volume. 
well-printed and readable. 

Two volumes of collections of the short tales of one of the most 
eminent of living Russian novelists, Alexander Kuprin, have recently been 
translated, “A Slav Soul” and “The Bracelet of Garnets’’—the latter 
done into English by Leo Pasvolsky, the accomplished editor of the 
New York “Russian Review.” Scarcely any duplication appears, 
although the biting satire, “Anathema,” is seen in each volume. This 
is a witness to the reverence in which the genius of Tolstoi is held by 
contemporary Russian men of letters. Kuprin’s love of animals, espe- 
cially of dogs, appears pleasantly, while his tragic power is displayed 
poignantly in “Tempting Providence.” The sketch that closes Mr. 
Pasvolsky’s selections, ‘The Garden of the Holy Virgin,” is a noble 
illustration of the poetic beauty of Kuprin’s style, when he deals with 
an exalted theme. It is to be hoped that more works from this writer 
may be given to English readers. 

Among contemporary Russian authors, Sologub—which is an assumed 
name, like Gorki—is one of the most gifted. Three of his full-length 
novels have appeared in English, and now we have this collection of tales, 
called “The Sweet-Scented Name.” Some of these stories or sketches 
are so short that they cover only half a page, but even in a few words, 
Sologub contrives to make a distinct impression. Five volumes of 


Chekhov, with many more to follow, attest his ever-growing popularity. 
Although only forty-four years old when he died in 1904, Chekhov left 
behind him an immense number of short stories and dramas, which have 
been translated into all the languages of Europe; and now the Macmil- 
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lan Company promises us a complete edition by Constance Garnett. 
Chekhov was a natural-born humorist, and his earliest work was so full 
of fun that the critics condemned him for prostituting his talents. No 
pessimist, however, could quarrel with his later work. Flashes of humor 
illuminate his art, but they only make the darkness visible. To 
call Chekhov a cheerful or optimistic writer, as some critics do, 
is simply either to misunderstand these adjectives or to misunder- 
stand Chekhov. The most beautiful elements in his work—that separate 
him entirely from a man like Artsybashev—are the solid ethical 
foundation, which is always there, and his profound love of children and 
sympathy with their imagination. The first story in ‘Russian Sil- 
houettes,” “The Boys,” is simply charming. It describes the effect 
of Cooper’s Mohicans on two impressionable young Slavs, and there is 
not a thought or an act in this bit of fiction that might not have hap- 
pened in New Haven or Bridgeport. Chekhov can forgive any sin of 
the body or the mind except the sin against the Holy Ghost—the failure 
to understand the joys and sorrows of the imagination. It is a pity 
he did not live to see Barrie’s “Twelve Pound Look’’; for the hero 
of that play is to Barrie what he would certainly have been to Chekhov— 
a type of hard efficiency damned beyond all redemption. In “An 
Anonymous Story,” which appears in the volume called “The Lady 
with the Dog,” he gives us a character sketch of Pekarsky, a successful 
director in a railway company. “But that exceptional intelligence could 
not grasp many things which are understood even by some stupid people. 
For instance, he was absolutely unable to understand why people are 
depressed, why they weep, shoot themselves, and even kill others; why 
they fret about things that do not affect them personally, and why 
they laugh when they read Gogol or Shtchedrin. Everything abstract, 
everything belonging to the domain of thought and feeling, was to him 
boring and incomprehensible, like music to one who has no ear. He 
looked at people simply from the business point of view, and divided them 
into competent and incompetent. No other classification existed for him. 
Honesty and rectitude were only signs of competence.” In the volume 
called “The Darling,” Mrs. Garnett has done well to include Tolstoi’s 
highly significant criticism. 

Although Korolenko is the oldest of the group of Russian contemporary 
novelists who have attained international fame, being well over sixty 
now, not much of his work has been translated into English. We there- 
fore ought to be grateful to Marian Fell for translating the stories in 
this volume beginning with “Makar’s Dream.” Korolenko is a man 
of unconquerable faith and genuine sweetness of disposition; repeated 
imprisonments, exile to Siberia, bitter punishments of various kinds, have 
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all failed to shake his belief in the general goodness of life and the pos- 
sibilities of human nature. He is an extraordinary contrast to the pre- 
vailing tone of Russian fiction; a normal, healthy, well-balanced man. 
For that very reason, he will not make on American readers so powerful 
an impression as Chekhov or Sologub; for he is too much like one of us. 
Witiiam Lyon PuHeE ps. 
Yale University. 


INTERPRETING RUSSIA 


My Slav Friends. By Rothay Reynolds. $3.00 net; The Russian Arts. 
By Rosa Newmarch. $2.00 net; Potential Russia. By Richard 
W. Child. $1.50 net. E. P. Dutton & Company. New York. 1916. 


To interpret a foreign country adequately is a most difficult task 
in itself; it becomes doubly so when the audience to which the interpre- 
tation is addressed, is not acquainted with the basic facts concerning 
the country interpreted. This is the case with Russia when attempts 
are made to present her either to England or to America. It requires 
long and painstaking study by a sympathetic, open mind, for a foreigner 
really to know and understand the spirit of Russia, the raison d’étre of 


her peculiar institutions, the numerous crossing and, often, clashing 
currents of her national life. 


So far the great bulk of interpretative literature on Russia in the 
English language has been unsatisfactory. The writers, knowing only 
very different conditions, in many cases seize upon those features in 
Russia which appeal to them, and then generalize on the strength of 
their observations. Hence we have had volume upon volume extolling 
precisely those elements in the national life which the country itself, 
the vast majority of its people, considers a drag on the wheels of 
progress. We have been told, for example, of the impelling spiritual 
strength of the Oriental side of Russia’s national character—the very 
thing that progressive and forward-looking Russia is striving to the 
utmost to purge out of her life-blood. At the other extreme, we have 
had volume upon volume of abuse, directed against everything con- 
nected with the very name of Russia. And both the dithyrambs and the 
abuse, usually presented in excellent literary style, equally lacked in 
justification as generalized interpretations. 

Since the war began we have had much better books on Russia. But 
here another difficulty springs up. The interpreters of Russia attempt 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. They fail to perceive the deep gulf that 
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lies between the Russian people and the governing bureaucracy of the 
country. Their efforts, of course, have fallen flat; and, in the light 
of what has just taken place in Russia, they must appear very short- 
sighted, indeed. Mr. Reynolds’s book belongs to this class. Written 
in a charming style, exhibiting evidences of keen powers of observation, 
the volume is most readable in those portions where the author draws 
for us pen pictures of his impressions. But when he endeavors to 
interpret, one is tempted to lay aside the volume unfinished. For 
instance, it is more than political myopia to speak of Vladimir Bourtsev, 
the noted revolutionary leader of Russia, one of the men who have made 
possible the colossal changes that Russia has just undergone, as an 
“unrepentant prodigal.” Bourtsev lived for years in France, a political 
exile from Russia. At the beginning of the war, he went back to his 
native land to fight for its defense. But the old régime refused to 
recognize the spirit that prompted him. It refused to accept the hand 
of harmony proffered by the revolutionaries. It arrested Bourtsev and 
sentenced him to exile in Siberia. Mr. Reynolds calls this arrest and 
exile “‘a suitable punishment.” He speaks of Bourtsev’s work for the 
eause of Russia’s freedom as “crimes that love cannot blot out and 
justice may not ignore.” Of course, this book was written long before 
the Russian bureaucracy was swept out of existence by the revolutionary 
tempest. Yet even a year or two years ago, such an interpretation as 
he puts on Bourtsev’s actions, which he himself calls “splendid self- 
sacrifice,’ shows lack of understanding of the real political and social 
situation in Russia. Not that Mr. Reynolds is an apologist for the 
bureaucratic system of Russia; no fair-minded Englishman could 
possibly be an apologist for that vestige of mediaevalism. Mr. Reynolds 
simply does not know where to draw the line. 

It is with a feeling of pleasant relief that we turn to Rosa Newmarch’s 
volume on the arts of Russia. Mrs. Newmarch has been a frequent visitor 
in Russia, a diligent and apt student of Russia’s artistic life. She has 
written some of the best books on Russian music that have appeared 
in the English language. Her volume on the arts is of the same degree 
of excellence. She says in her Introduction: “Interest in Russia 
invariably ignores origins. For us her history begins with Peter the 
Great; her literature with the novelists Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dostoievsky ; 
her music—though in this respect our perception has advanced—with 
Chaikovsky; and the rest of her arts with the most recent developments 
of decorative painting, as seen in special productions of opera and ballet.” 
Mrs. Newmarch sets out to trace the evolution of Russian arts. Her 
visits to Russia—the last one in 1915,—her knowledge of the Russian 
language, her careful studies under the direction of the famous Rus- 
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sian art critic Stassov, rendered her task possible of achievement. 
Planned twenty years ago, the volume treats briefly but thoroughly the 
origins and the development of Russian architecture, decoration and 
iconography, illumination and engraving. The bulk of the book is devoted 
to painting, sacred art, and sculpture. Finally, in the last chapter, 
Mrs. Newmarch takes up the most recent developments in Russian art, 
calling it the “new art.” 

Mrs. Newmarch first visited Russia in 1897. Between her first and 
her last visit, in the course of almost two decades, a complete change 
had come over Russia’s aesthetic ideals. “The prosaic, altruistic realism 
of the second half of the last century,’ says she, “which was partly the 


reaction from the dilettantism of earlier years, and partly the outcome 


of the awakened sympathy of the classes with the masses, has given 
place to new impulses. . . . With many phases of the twentieth- 
century movement I feel in complete sympathy; but I cannot concur 
in the opinion of some contemporary critics: that the new men have 
utterly extinguished the old men, and obliterated forever the spirit which 
gave birth to their works. Nothing can obliterate a movement so noble 
in conception, and so enfranchising in its results, as that of the national 
realists who broke with the Academy of Arts in 1863. That they stopped 
their ears to the cry of ‘art for art’s sake,’ has possibly rendered them 
ridiculous in the eyes of nations less strenuously occupied with ques- 
tions of social reform than Russia in the ’sixties and ‘seventies. But 
efficient ‘professionalism’ has never been—and never, I think, will be— 
the chief consideration of Russian art or literature. We must accept 
this fact if we are to understand the national methods of expression.” 

In the new art of Russia Mrs. Newmarch notes three outstanding 
elements. In the first place, modern art in Russia is dominated by a 
“fervent interest in, and an accurate study of, archaeology.” This 
“retrospective” spirit, which has entered deeply into Russian thought 
in all of its domains, Mrs. Newmarch finds in the representative artists 
of to-day. Russian art has exchanged official patronage for individual 
initiative. State patronage was generous, but it aimed to drill servants 
for the state. Private patronage came forward ‘“‘to help genius upon 
its own terms.” Finally, freer intercourse with the innovators of the 
West than heretofore has made for “freer choice in art,’ which the 
artist of to-day enjoys in an infinitely greater degree than did his 
predecessor fifty years ago. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Newmarch points out some of the dangers 
inherent in the “tendency to tradition” which manifests itself some- 
what excessively in many of the moderns; but, she adds, “we may feel 
sure that the war, among many other beneficent activities, will purge 
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the new art of any retrograde, affected, or superstitious tendencies, and 
leave it a clear and burning testimony to the beauty of the Russian soul.” 
Mrs. Newmarch has given the English-speaking world a volume which 
will be of lasting value, an important addition to the interpretative 
literature of Russia in the English language. 

Mr. Child’s “Potential Russia” is a book of less permanent value, 
but a significant and interesting volume nevertheless. The author went 
to Russia as a correspondent. His studies of the Russian spirit, which 
has been and is undergoing rapid and profound changes under the 
influence of the war, have led him into many phases of the country’s 
life, have given him glimpses into Russia’s national complexity, and 
have left him with a more than ordinarily clear understanding of the 
changes that are taking place. He writes: “I for one, coming back 
from Russia, more than ever wish to cast my lot with those who have 
faith that a nation of survivors of an ideal, is better than a world full 
of personal property and personal preservations. Peace is sweet if it 
costs the spirit nothing, but if peace exacts a tribute from the spirit, 
then war and not peace is glorious and kind. ‘It is not a rouble in the 
hand, nor a heart in the breast which counts, said a Russian soldier 
to me, ‘only Russia.’ This is the spirit from which nations are made. 
This is the spirit which is rising from war; it is re-making Russia.” 
Since Mr. Child wrote his book, this spirit has already asserted itself. 
It has already regenerated Russia, turned her face towards a new light, 
and is carrying her fast towards the summit of freedom and democracy. 

Mr. Child traces for us the potentialities of Russia through the spirit 
of self-sacrifice that actuated the enormous and unwieldly masses of 
Russia at the beginning of the war; the wonderful promise of social 
and intellectual progress that lies in Russia’s conception of womanhood, 
woman’s place in society; the miraculous delivery of the country from 
the blight of alcoholism; and that great economic future which must 
come when the unlimited resources of the country receive the impetus 
that the spirit awakened by the war will give to Russia. His analysis 
of the position occupied by the bureaucracy and the court at the time 
of his visit is somewhat hazy, but he realizes perfectly that Russia is 
“an empire of contradictions.’’ Mere glimpses into the intricacies and 
complexities of her life are not sufficient to disclose in their proper 
relationship all the seemingly incoherent manifestations of the nation. 
Still, Mr. Child has seen enough to know that despite everything, despite 
all the troubles that Russia is undergoing, she is not depressed in spirit. 
On the contrary, he says, “Russia is sensing a new nationalism. The 
war has stuck a rude thumb into Russia’s ribs; the pain will help to 
make a new Russia.”” In conclusion, Mr. Child takes up Russia’s poten- 
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tiality from the point of view of America. He is certain that Russian- 
American economic relations are not only possible but mutually desirable, 
and he understands perfectly that whether Russia remains a producer 
of raw materials or whether she goes into manufacturing, she can still 
deal profitably with America. In the first case, she will need mer- 
chandise; in the second, dollars and efficiency. And America has both 
to give. Mr. Child also realizes that a part of Russia’s payment, and 
not the least important part, will be “the contact we (Americans) will 
gain from a people unspoiled, spontaneous in gladness, without hypocrisy, 
candid, complacent, whole-hearted. . . . We will meet a people 













re-awakened by war and with a new capacity for recognizing the life 
of the spirit. . . . Knowing Russia will not only be good for the tired 
business man’s profit; it will also be good for his soul.” 

At no previous time has it been so important that Russia should be 
correctly presented and properly interpreted. There is no doubt that 
very soon our book markets will be flooded with volumes of literature 
upon Russia. As in the past, much of it will be thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, both from the point of view of facts and of opinions. And there 
is also a great danger that the interest in Russia, which is bound to be 
in the ascendant now, may change into a host of fads. Let us hope 
that the new Russia will find a greater number of good interpreters 
} than the old Russia found. And indeed, the task of interpreting new 
4 Russia will be an easier one; for a disturbing and baffling element has 
J been eliminated from her national life; and as time goes on, Russia will 
. assimilate more and more of the culture common to the whole world, and 
thus become easier of understanding. 














Leo Pasvotsky. 






New York. 







AMELIORATING SWINBURNE 





The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne. By Edmund Gosse. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. $3.50 net. Algernon Charles 
Swinburne: Personal Recollections, with Extracts from Some of his 

¥ Private Letters. By his Cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith. G. P. Putnam’s 

4 Sons. New York. 1917. $2.00 net. 











: Most of us still have a pretty definite impression of the personality 
x of the poet Swinburne which has lingered in memory since the earlier 
years of the present century. During the last years of the poet’s life, 
people were generally aware that he was living in a sort of sanctified 
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retirement at Putney, in company with Mr. Watts-Dunton, his nurse 
and “acolyte.” Visitors to “The Pines’ were in the habit of writing 
accounts of their pilgrimage across the Thames and of the self-absorbed 
conversation of the little old gentleman who received them. Even in the 
years of his deafness and his domesticity Mr. Swinburne kept something 
of his old brilliancy in monologue; his animosities blazed into life as 
fiercely as they had half a century before, and his enthusiasms produced 
the same ecstasies and led to the same physical exhaustion, in the course 
of which the visitors usually deemed it prudent to retire. But the 
glamour had gone with youth. There was no trace of that sinister young 
lyrist who seemed to have dedicated his work to all that was unholy, and 
who had caused the mid-Victorian world to blush and fume and write 
letters of righteous protest to “The Times.” 

It is this earlier Swinburne whom Mr. Gosse has chosen to record. He 
has condensed the last thirty years of the poet’s life into a single chapter, 
and has devoted the bulk of his volume to the years before 1879. Mr. 
Gosse appears—at least it is his wish to appear—to know these years 
better than the era of sadness and decay after the poet had been caught 
and domesticated by Mr. Watts. He has made his hero a vital if not a 
very admirable figure. He has given us clear sight, though not always 
full sympathy. Swinburne emerges from the mists of hearsay and inter- 
views and casual reminiscences into the light of day. This vitality of 
portraiture is likely to be the abiding value of Mr. Gosse’s book. Faults 
it has: it is quite too fragmentary to be a definite biography; it leaves 
too much unsaid; there are many passages in the life of the poet which 
are obviously glossed over. But it has the surpassing merit of vividness. 
It restores, for the moment, the old interest in the poet. 

It is hardly fair to compare the personal recollections of Mrs. Disney 
Leith with the work of an experienced biographer like Mr. Gosse; but, 
if the blunt truth must be told, her account of the poet in his family 
relations is both thin and dull, and adds nothing to our knowledge. 
Mrs. Leith has a large fund of British reserve. The public is to believe 
what it is told. Like many another biographer she devotes her book to 
defending the memory of her relative and to demonstrating what might 
have been taken for granted, that her cousin was a naturally affectionate 
person. This aim in itself is admirable enough, though it does not make 
an exciting volume; but her treatment of Swinburne’s letters is less 
justifiable. Under her cautious shears everything that might make the 
poet a vital figure is shorn away. One has the impression of listening 
to a lady who has kindly consented to read a few elegant extracts from 
her epistolary treasures, all designed to prove that her famous cousin was 
a hero. Heroic Swinburne certainly was not; picturesque—if a little 
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mad—he as certainly was. There is but one way in which posterity will 
consent to think of him, and that is with all his follies and his glories 
upon his amazing head. The public is not likely to be deceived by Mrs. 
Leith’s gentle seraph. If we cannot have the actual man, we shall go 
on believing in the one who has been created by our own imagination. 
He at least is not inconsistent with the “Songs before Sunrise” and 
“Tristram of Lyonesse.” James Boswell once told Hannah More that 
he refused to overlook the “‘asperities” of Johnson’s character, or “make 
his tiger into a cat to please anybody.” Mrs. Leith evidently has no 
sympathy with this policy of verisimilitude. She has tried to turn a 
bird of paradise into a canary. 

For sheer exotic color Algernon Charles Swinburne might have been 
the creation of some perverse Pre-Raphaelite with a sense of humor. He 
had the gaudiness and the ungainliness of a tropical bird (“a scarlet and 
azure macaw,” says Mr. Gosse, ‘a hoopoe, hopping from perch to 
perch”). Indeed, one has the feeling that he might have flitted from 
off the boughs of a tree in some particularly flamboyant wall-paper by 
William Morris. His ridiculous little body, with its tiny feet and quiver- 
ing hands and arms, his enormous head, with its piercing green eyes and 
vast “balloon of red hair’—the phrase is Mr. Gosse’s—must have per- 
petually suggested that he was about to take flight for some exotic land 
of orchids and poisonous shrubs. His voice broke habitually into a shrill 
falsetto of passion. He had a way of performing a sort of bird-like, 
corybantic dance before a swinging pier-glass or a portrait of Hugo or 
Mazzini, which apparently culminated in odd, osculatory rites. He was, 
Mr. Gosse asserts, more like a fairy than a man: 

“Miss Alice Bird recollects Swinburne arriving at her brother’s house 
with the first proofs of ‘Songs before Sunrise’ in his pocket, and a 
little later in the evening his dancing about the room convulsed with 
passion while he half-read, half-recited them to her brother and herself. 
In particular those in which Napoleon the Third was denounced he 
repeated with such violence, and, as she puts it amusingly to me, ‘with 
such poison, that his voice sounded like the hissing of serpents, while 
he jigged about the room, his hair flying out behind him, and his arms 
flapping and fluttering at his sides. At these times, when he was trans- 
figured by excitement, his wonderful head looked like that of a young 
god, if only the weak mouth and the receding chin could be ignored. 
Directly the storm of melody was over, and the poem put away, Algernon 
would sink down on a sofa with the gentleness of a child, and his voice 
would immediately resume its rich, soft cadences.” 

Taine described him as “un visionnaire malade, qui, pour systéme, 
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cherche la sensation”; and Maupassant employed the same phrase, “un 
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visionnaire malade,’ adding the words, “ivre de poésie, perverse et 
magique.” 

It may be doubted whether the presentation of such a figure as this 
will go far towards spreading a general confidence or even a vital interest 
in Swinburne’s philosophical and political views. Mr. Gosse himself 
makes light of the poet’s radicalism, and concludes that he was moved 
not so much by a desire to destroy forms of government, under which he 
lived in perfect contentment, as to “flutter the Philistines in Gath.” 
The biographer is evidently more in sympathy with the philosophic or 
pseudo-religious theory of pan-anthropism with which Swinburne’s name 
has been long associated; but this is hardly the hour in which to win 
an enthusiastic hearing for vague conceptions of brotherhood, liberty, 
and the deification of the human race. When Swinburne died his radical- 
ism was already time-worn. To-day it is fatally passé. 

On the whole, Mr. Gosse’s distribution of his material is excellent, 
for, as I have already intimated, it is a proper reflection of the relative 
importance of Swinburne’s work. He stresses the author of “Atalanta,” 
the “Poems and Ballads,’ and the “Songs before Sunrise,” rather 
than the author of the “Tale of Balen,” or the critic of Elizabethan 
drama. In his criticism Mr. Gosse is, as always, suggestive rather than 
temperate. He is at his happiest when he writes of the political poems: 
“Yet the vehemence of the passion was absolutely genuine, and it was 
overpowering. But this apparent causelessness of the emotion, and its 
vain violence as of a whirlwind in a vacuum, add to our difficulty in plac- 
ing ourselves in a sensitive relation with a noble body of poetry.” But 
few will be able to agree with him when he pronounces that Swinburne 
was more thoroughly “immersed in the poetry of the ancients” than 
any other English poet or that he must be “considered as among the 
most purely philosophic of all the English poets.” Mr. Gosse throws 
moderation to the winds when he ends a chapter with such amazing 
words as these, “He breaks the alabaster box of spikenard over the 
bowed head of the goddess of Liberty.” 

In one respect Mr. Gosse must be bracketed with Mrs. Leith. He, 
too, feels it necessary to conceal a portion of the truth. His duty as a 
biographer will not permit him to omit all mention of certain moments 
in the life of Swinburne; but neither will he consent to inform the reader 
of what he knows. It is surely a mischievous business to be for ever 
suggesting that you know facts that you do not think it proper to reveal. 
It is highly irritating to read such statements as this: “Legends have 
been spread, and more will doubtless turn up, in support of this charge 
of being macabre. They must not all be credited, nor must they all be 
summarily denied.” What, pray, are we to believe? If a biographer 
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has the facts, it is well either that they should be frankly and kindly set 
forth, or that they should be passed by without mention; but his refusal 
either to kill the subterranean rumors or to give them real life is the 
surest way to propagate them in their most offensive and most injurious 
form. Something of this reticence is undoubtedly due to Mr. Gosse’s 
disapproval of Swinburne’s relations with Watts-Dunton. It is now quite 
clear that Watts had wounded the sensibilities of Swinburne’s earlier 
friends by his description of them as “Bohemian” and by his desire 
to withdraw the poet from their influence. The new relations, says Mr. 
Gosse, “‘put a stop to all companionship on the old footing. Some former 
friends accepted the embargo and ceased to communicate with the poet, 
considering themselves to be “Bohemian.’”’ It is clear from this utter- 
ance and many delicious bits of sarcasm that follow it that Mr. Gosse 
had no love for the Putneyan era of respectability; but it is also evident 
that in his desire to avoid the charge of Bohemianism he has permitted 
himself to omit certain passages which should properly appear in his 
book and has thereby left to a later biographer the task of completely 
recording the remarkable personality of the poet. 
Cuauncey Brewster TINKER. 
Yale University. 


PANHANDLER AND POET 


The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp. $2.50. The Collected Poems 
of William H. Davies. $1.50. By William H. Davies. Alfred A. 
Knopf. New York. 1917. 


It is difficult to determine whether the poetry or the personality of 
William H. Davies is the more fascinating. Both are individual, naive, 
and illumined by a cool, clear temperament. These qualities are com- 
bined in the two volumes recently brought out by the aggressive Mr. 
Knopf, and both books have no little of that quality which is magic to 
some readers and merely strangeness to others. Not the least strange 
thing about the first volume is the introduction written by George Bernard 
Shaw—the very fact of its being there is strange. There is even a 
peculiarity in the contrast between the bright flash of Mr. Shaw’s sen- 
tences and the quiet, almost dun-colored prose of Mr. Davies; between 
the keen sophistication of the Irish playwright and the keener simplicity 
of the English poet. 

Some of Mr. Shaw’s prefatory remarks are so pert and persuasive that 
I must quote a few scattered paragraphs, revealing, as they do, the 
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nature of the book as well as the good nature of the famous writer of 
prefaces: 

“T hasten to protest at the outset that I have no personal knowledge 
of the incorrigible super-tramp who wrote this amazing book. If he 
is to be encouraged and approved, then British morality is a mockery, 
British respectability an imposture, and British industry a vice. Perhaps 
they are: I have always kept an open mind on the subject; but still one 
may ask some better ground for pitching them out of the window than 
the caprice of a tramp. 

“The manuscript came into my hands under the following circum- 
stances. In the year 1905 I received by post a volume of poems by one 
William H. Davies, whose address was The Farmhouse, Kensington, 
S. E. I was surprised to learn that there was still a farmhouse left 
in Kensington; for I did not then suspect that the Farmhouse, like the 
Shepherdess Walks and Nightingale Lanes and Whetstone Parks of 
Bethnal Green and Holborn, is so called nowadays in irony, and is, in 
fact, a doss-house, or hostelry, where single men can have a night’s lodg- 
ing for, at most, sixpence. 

“The author, as far as I could guess, had walked into a printer’s or 
stationer’s shop; handed in his manuscript; and ordered his book as 
he might have ordered a pair of boots. It was marked “price half a 
crown.” An accompanying letter asked me very civilly if I required a 
half-crown book of verses; and if so, would I please send the author 
the half-crown; if not, would I return the book. This was attractively 
simple and sensible. Further, the handwriting was remarkably delicate 
and individual: the sort of handwriting one might expect from Shelley 
or George Meredith. I opened the book, and was more puzzled than 
ever; for before I had read three lines I perceived that the author 
was a real poet.” 

Thus Mr. Shaw. And the rest of his preface promises the reader 
even greater education and enjoyment—a promise that is lived up to 
in every one of Mr. Davies’s three hundred and forty-five pages. 

As a tramp, Davies was as genuine panhandler as he is real poet. 
Quite the opposite of an “upper class” vagabond, he never had the 
literary impulse of such “knights of the road’ (whose purpose was 
always a cultural and studied one) as Harry Franck and Josiah Flynt. 
Nor was he drawn by the minnesingers’ footloose fancies; his was not 
the vision of a Vachel Lindsay. He was, up to a certain age, a typical 
tramp; at home in his shifting environment, at one with Brum, Cockney 
More, the Australian Reds, and the Philadelphia Slims, who punctuate 


the story of his restless wanderings. This inglorious and almost unemo- 


tional odyssey is always on the same level of simple revelation; whether 
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the author is speaking as a ship’s cattleman, a pedlar, a canal laborer, 
a berry-picker, a shiftless tramp, a defeated artist struggling for recogni- 
tion, an invalid telling with a half-smile a most undramatic account of 
how he lost his leg—there is in all these pages a pungence and, even 
in the humor, an unconscious poignance. “All I have to say by way 
of recommendation of this book,’ says Mr. Shaw (and his conclusion 
shall be mine), “is that I have read it from beginning to end, and would 
have read more of it had there been more to read.” 

Interesting and surprising as this book is, it is the other volume that 
is the author’s more important contribution. In Mr. Davies’s collected 
poems, the creative power that is suggested throughout the prose volume, 
is revealed at its fullest. Here is one of the most truly lyric voices in 
the world to-day. Lacking the sudden magic or the individuality of 
either Walter de la Mare or Ralph Hodgson, he shares with them an 
unstudied and always singing beauty. Like them, he seems often 
strangely unrelated to the modern world; most of his songs have the 
turns and cadences of old, half-remembered music. It might be said 
of him, as has been written of his two contemporaries, that he writes 
as much for antiquity as for posterity. And, if he betrays his indebted- 
ness to his models more clearly than either of them, he adds a more 
clearly assertive note of social criticism. This gain does not always 
atone for what seems a deliberate borrowing of phrase and tone from 
Blake, Herrick, and even Shakespeare; but it is easy to understand 
how a poet of Davies’s experiences and temperament would have to 
escape the hard vigor of his times and revive himself in a more soothing 
and literary past. This blend of Davies and other earlier poets is 
seldom without a curious personal quality and never without charm. One 
senses the foreign infusion, but it is counteracted by something native, 
which is deeper, in poems like “Days Too Short,” ‘Kitty and I,” 
“Songs of Joy,” and “The Flood.” And here is a poem, “The Moon,” 
that shows the mixture at its best: 


Thy beauty haunts me heart and soul, 
O thou fair Moon, so close and bright; 
Thy beauty makes me like the child, 
That cries aloud to own thy light: 
The little child that lifts each arm, 
To press thee to her bosom warm. 


Though there were birds that sing this night 
With thy white beams across their throats, 
Let my deep silence speak for me 
More than for them their sweetest notes: 
Who worships thee till music fails, 
Is greater than thy nightingales. 
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Most of Davies’s poems have this echoing loveliness; a haunting lyricism 
that intensifies its subject without romanticizing it. Over a score could 
be catalogued; but of particular beauty is “Leisure,” which begins: 


What is this life, if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. ' 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. . 


In Mr. Davies's more recent work there is a decided growth; a little 
less of childlike, careless charm but far more power and personality. 
“The Child and the Mariner” which ends the volume, is a proof of what 
Davies can rise to, unaided by the flights of other singers. One may 
expect to hear even greater things from so rich and authentic a voice. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 

New York City. 


THE SURVIVAL OF CRITICISM 


Men of Letters. By Dixon Scott. George H. Doran Company. $2.00 
net. Great Companions. By Edith Franklin Wyatt. D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.50 net. New York. 1916-17. 


“No war, my Lords,” was the Queen’s command in the spacious times of 
great Elizabeth, and so she is thought te have made possible the Drakes, 
Raleighs, Cabots, Frobishers, and Hawkinses without preventing the 
arrogance of Bacon when he took all knowledge for his province; or the : 
complaint of Gabriel Harvey, “Every day spawns new opinions, heresy . 
in divinity, in philosophy, in humanity, in manners, grounded upon 
hearsay.” 
When the Kaiser in 1914 began the revelation of his new gospel of 
peace by machine-guns and gas, not the least terrifying of the accom- 
panying host of spectres was that of a strangled civilization and a silenced 
art. But the melting pot seems to have had a double bottom. At all 
events whatever has fallen out, there is still left the spirit of man, and 
daily, before our eyes, the brave new world reveals its goodly creatures. 
This first perhaps on the high levels, but there is a heroism of workaday 
art that has made a simple faith of going about its lawful occasions. 
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The service of criticism is at best but a somewhat thankless one, its place 
in the family of the arts that of a domestic rather than that of a leader 
or cherished member. To a reader of contemporaneous English literary 
criticism, the wonder is that there should be time or attention for anything 
but record and response to the supreme experiences of national life. As 
one looks through the columns of “The Times” and “The Academy” and 
the rest of the weekly and monthly contributions to English criticism, one 
grows into a sense of the real significance of this attitude and temper of 
the English, and into a suspicion that it is different from most of what we 
have in the United States. The task is so obviously a serious one—nothing 
less than that of training feeling and of teaching readers to like what 
ought to be enjoyed, instead of rehearsing the inept satisfactions and 
recording the giggles and shivers for them. Now, this is not always 
so; the critic has been, in his time, not only despised and rejected, but 
he has been ashamed cf himself and frankly commercial. In 18385 
Macready exclaimed in his diary: “I wish I were anything rather than 
an actor, except a critic: let me be unhappy rather than vile!” In 1917, 
in the face of impending bankruptcy, and in the distractions of civil read- 
justments to an unprecedented demand upon the principles and passions, 
English criticism maintains the importance of proportion, centrality, and 
sanity. With its consent, the troubled years of the great war shall never 
become that worse thing than a sacrifice or even a waste—a mess. So 
“The Athenaeum” makes careful distinctions; and, while mindful of the 
possible transfer of much of the material for literary study and research 
from English libraries to collections in the United States, gallantly insists 
upon the possible retention of the scholarly centre of gravity in England. 
The critical works produced in England, it contends, “show more fre- 
quent flashes of critical intuition and more brilliance of style. If the 
insight of such an interpreter as Dixon Scott could imaginably be com- 
bined with the steady application and the grasp of detail which mark the 
American scholar, the ideal critic would at last be evolved.” 

Is this desirable combination accomplished by Miss Edith Franklin 
Wyatt in her “Great Companions”? Her publisher’s statement, on the 
cover of the volume, implies that it is—‘‘Miss Wyatt has done a service 
for all book lovers that until now no other person has adequately per- 
formed. Literary appreciations are always welcome, and especially so 
if they come to us in interesting style and form. Miss Wyatt’s essays 
answer both of these qualifications, and she has added to their worth by 
combining with great charm of narration, historical and biographical 
accuracy.” Her own title-page and fly-leaf quotations from Publicus 
Sirius, and Walt Whitman, dividing the responsibility for companionship 
between the great and the agreeable of the nomads, and her note referring 
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to books of writers of genius, their function as purveyors of knowledge, as 
witnesses to what each has seen and imagined in human life from his own 
peculiar outlook, as a special place in relation to the mystery of the uni- 
verse, and where nobody else can ever stand, and where nobody else ever 
has stood, are extremely clever devices for inducing the reader to think 
that he understands what he is about when he reads these extraordinarily 
assorted individualities into whose acquaintance, and old or new friendship, 
these essays of Miss Wyatt’s purpose to speed him. If now and again a 
reader should remain quite at sea, and without any sense of direction or 
kinship in the group including Defoe, Stephen Crane, Henry James, Walt 
Whitman, James Whitcomb Riley, Percy B. Shelley, Henri Fabre, posi- 
tive and negative qualities of men, mind, manners, and matter,—he must 
console himself with the reflection that Miss Wyatt, at least, is perfectly 
at home. She enjoys everything except analysis; and hates nothing but 
college professors. Her work suggests the difference between being 
right and being clever, and illustrates the ease with which personal insist- 
ence may be mistaken for originality. Proportion, centrality, sanity, 
these three are not the guides of Miss Wyatt’s pen or judgment. The 
separate papers are often ingenious, they have striking features, but they 
lack informing spirit and too often remind one of Milton’s lion, pawing in 
his hinder parts to get free. But why multiply instances? Is it not fair 
to say that Miss Wyatt’s work is tarred with the desultory instead of the 
literary brush? In brief, this is an assemblage of notes, a catalogue of 
the writer’s adventures, not a book. The title is not an introduction to 
anything in particular, nor a notice of a vital experience to be expected. 
It is a good label, and suggests bargain-counter successes and commercial 
averages. 

At about Miss Wyatt’s age Dixon Scott is already nominis umbra. 
He sailed, a lieutenant in the Royal Field Artillery, for Gallipoli, 
landed there October 2, 1915, and died of dysentery, on board a hospital 
ship on the twenty-third. Before his departure from England he had 
planned to make a book of some of his essays and criticisms, and to this 
end had subjected six of them to drastic revision and reorganization. 
For he was quite aware that he was literary by nature, journalistic by 
circumstance, as Max Beerbohm says. His editors present the other 


papers, with such changes as were suggested by notes found among them, 
and with the apologies suitable to the incomplete transformation of the 
rest. The author’s own results are most exemplary. The “punch” and 
“pep” of journalism all disappear with his acceptance of the permanent 
in place of the momentary appeal. There is left only the over-emphasis 
of paradox, almost inevitable in a person who is as far from slighting 
his job as he is from being absorbed in it. This delicate hair-balancing 
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of a complex consciousness is not effectively maintained at a small cost. 
Dixon Scott finds in this process, its results, and the reactions of growth 
and friction accompanying it, the ultimate meaning of the profession of 
letters. The worker’s hands are colored by the dyes he uses; every 
expert has his own fallacy which, too often, he rates as his reason for 
being. To find a given writer’s medium, compare his normal with his 
sophisticated self, and complete the curve of variation from his theo- 
retically posssible achievement, is the task of criticism as it presents itself 
to Dixon Scott. The resulting method has the breathless fascination of 
hurdle-racing. The titles of the essays are as structurally similar as the 
hurdles, but no two ever affect the reader in the same way. Is it at “The 
Innocence of Bernard Shaw,” the ‘““Meekness of Mr. Rudyard Kipling,” 
“Henry James,” or “The Homeliness of Browning,” or at which one of 
the secret-betraying titles will the reader come a cropper, or accuse Scott 
of being out of the saddle? One may disagree with his opinions and 
resent his premises, but one must recognize the dynamic energy of the 
thinking involved. Into the current of that thinking, the reader is drawn, 
and must either profit by it, or for the time being, at least, go under. 

To make the acquaintance of Dixon Scott is to add one to the critical 
group of which Henry James, Agnes Repplier, Paul Elmer Moore, 
William C. Brownell, and, of more recent entrance, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
Follett are members. Then read Dixon Scott, regret the early toll he 
paid to the great war, but as for the ideal critic—keep on looking! 


Mary A. Jorpban. 
Smith College. 


ESSENTIAL FACTS OF MEDICAL HISTORY 


The Growth of Medicine from the Earliest Times to about 1800. By 
Albert H. Buck. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1917. $5.00. 


This book is the first volume published by The Yale University Press 
on The Memorial Publication Fund, established June 15, 1916, by Dr. 
George C. J. Williams of Hartford, in memory of his three medical 
ancestors. The author, a son of Gordon Buck, the eminent surgeon, is 
known to the medical profession as a veteran otologist, a medical editor, 
genealogist, and medical biographer of repute. The publication of the 
volume may be regarded as an honor rendered by Yale to one of her 
distinguished sons. 

The work is designed, in its author’s words, to present the essential 
facts of medical history in a truthful and attractive narrative to the 
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many doctors “who know little or nothing of the subject,” and to offset the 
English treatises which Dr. Buck describes as “of rather too scientific a 
character to appeal either to the undergraduate or to the busy physician.” 
This end is measurably attained in a plain, simple, unpretentious nar- 
rative, of the staid character befitting the subject, yet pleasantly readable. 
The movement of the story is leisurely, dignified, vieuxr genre; the tempo 
molto moderato, which may prove grateful to readers who do not like 
a style of rapid gait. Thus the manner is in keeping with the matter, 
since medicine did not begin to “grow” appreciably before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

The course of medical history through the ages is a complex progres- 
sion of ups and downs, whether the chronological arrangements be abreast 
or in tandem. Dr. Buck has chosen to present his material in three main 
sections: Ancient, Mediaeval, and Renaissance Medicine. He wisely 
follows the superlative work of Max Neuburger in his chronological 
arrangements of authors, but his subdivisions and chapters are his own. 
Le Clerc, Haeser, Neuburger, Meyer Steineg, Pagel are his main sources 
of information. Neuburger is his mainstay; but nothing whatever is 
said of the original researches of Sudhoff, who has done so much to 
stimulate the minds of others to true “historic thinking.” Dr. Buck 
claims nothing which is not his own, and credit to authorities is honestly 
and fairly rendered, wherever due, without the encumbrance of footnotes. 
The earlier chapters on primitive and pre-Hippocratic medicine are brief 
but readable. Ancient medicine is elucidated by attractive citations of 
the communicative, and therefore easily digestible, kind. Given the 
limits set by himself, the author is to be praised for his consistent plan 
of keeping his citations well within the bounds of the elementary and 
the obvious, which is not necessarily “spoon-feeding.” Hippocrates, the 
Alexandrians, Asclepiades, Galen, Harvey, Boerhaave, and Paré are 
treated in separate chapters; Brissot, Fernelius, Linacre, and Sydenham 
are grouped together in one. The biographies of the most eminent men 
in the different periods are given at full length, but, although the work 
professes to cover ground “up to about 1800,” the story trails off some- 
where in the seventeenth century at the end. Interesting features are 
the sections on the beginnings of a rational medicine in Greece, the 
Roman medical sects, the Arab renaissance, and the surgery of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The translating movement of the 
Middle Ages is clearly described; and of Constantinus Africanus, 
Buck rightly observes that “his associates in Salerno do not appear to 
have valued these translations very highly.” It is taken for granted that 
Leonardo da Vinci collaborated with Mare Antonio in an anatomical 
treatise, an assertion of Vasari’s which remains to be proved. “Lucri 
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neglecti lucrum,” the inscription over the doorway of the Paduan 
anatomist Fabricius, which Dr. Buck translates as “costly gifts repre- 
senting unproductive wealth,” affords an amusing index of the practice 
of paying doctor’s bills in gifts rather than in current coin of the realm. 
This our author signalizes as a common trait of well-to-do patients, even 
in a metropolis. We learn that Ruysch was so skilful in embalming 
bodies that Peter the Great mistook one of his preparations for a sleep- 
ing child and kissed it on the mouth. The chapter on the significance 
of the serpent in medicine, a new feature, does not give the chthonic 
interpretation of the symbol, as set forth in Rohde’s “Psyche.” 

“Claudius Galen” has been shown by Edwin Klebs and others to be an 
error established, in the first instance, through regarding “Cl[{arissimus ] 
Galen,” in the older printed texts, as an abbreviation for “Claudius.” 
In the account of the School of Salerno, the date of the famous “Regimen 
Sanitatis” is still given as 1100 A. D., a blunder perpetrated in Warton’s 
“History of English Poetry” (1774) and perpetuated down to Sudhoff’s 
determination of the most probable date of its first appearance as circa 
1260. Nothing is said of the recent work of the classical philologists 
in medical history, nor of Husemann’s researches on the soporific sponge. 
But these are, after all, merely des questions de métier, and not of 
overwhelming importance. 

The book is printed in beautiful style, and the illustrations include the 
Aesculapian temples and statues, a fourteenth-century dissection, a six- 
teenth-century hospital ward (Hétel Dieu), the Calcar portrait of Vesa- 
lius (Royal College of Surgeons), Cornelius Jonson’s Harvey, the 
portrait of Sydenham in All Soul’s College, Oxford, the vagrant litho- 
tomists, Frére Jacques and Frére Céme, surgical scenes and cuts of 
rare instruments. Dr. Buck, a veteran of five and seventy, is to be 
congratulated on his success in presenting a dull and difficult subject in 
a manner at once accurate and readable. 


Fietpine H. Garrison. 
Army Medical Museum. 


THE GENESIS OF THE PLAY 


The Drama of Savage Peoples. By Loomis Havemeyer. Yale University 
Press. New Haven. 1916. $1.75 net. 


Many teachers of English lack the historical, political, and sociological 
background necessary to appreciate to the full the literature they strive 
to interpret for the student. And, on the other hand, many teachers 
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of history, political science, or sociology lack the knowledge of litera- 
ture and the arts which would lend a broader significance to their own 
branch. This book is written by a sociologist who has tried with success 
to trace in the recorded activities of primitive peoples the genesis of 
a great literary form. It is valuable reading, both for students of 
literature and for students of sociology. 

Taking “imitation and action” as the “basic elements of the drama,’ 
Mr. Havemeyer endeavors to prove “that the savage drama is the lineal 
antecedent of all modern forms, and hence that a knowledge of it is 
needful, in order to fill out the perspective and to afford a lapse of time 
sufficient to allow a conception of evolution in this social form.” His 
proof consists in the presentation of a host of authenticated examples 
logically grouped according to nature and purpose. He connects these 
examples with critical and illustrative comment. He has drawn from a 
wide field of sociological literature and has not allowed himself to be 
carried away from a judicious moderation by his enthusiasm. 

Students of the English drama are so familiar with its origins in 
the church service that they will feel no surprise at the close connec- 
tion between the drama of savage peoples and religion. They may be 
somewhat surprised, however, at the importance of this drama of savage 
peoples in education. “The use of the drama in education” sounds 
distinctly modern, but Mr. Havemeyer shows interestingly and con- 
clusively that plays among certain primitive peoples had a most important 
part, indeed the most important part, in the education of the youth 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-three. During these years, each 
man child was initiated into the lore of his tribe by a long series of 
dramatized lessons in what he could and what he could not do. Absorb- 
ing as some of these lessons may have been, their serious purpose destroys 
one of our childhood illusions concerning our savage brothers’ freedom 
from the restrictions of school. 

Interesting, too, and unusual were the dramas intended to insure plenty 
of game and success in the hunt. Here again the serious purpose of 
the play is supreme. The action of the play and its performance, 
perfect down to minute particulars, became analogous to religion. We 
have nothing in our modern life to correspond to such drama as this. 

So much space and emphasis are given in this book to the drama of 
serious nature—drama of religious or educational purpose—among 
primitive peoples, that we are led to question whether drama for pleasure 
alone received any development. We are so accustomed to the hedonistic 
intent of our modern stage that the word drama or “play,” has come 
to have a connotation of pleasure. Mr. Havemeyer evidently felt the 
force of this query, for, near the close of his book, he inserts a chapter 
on the pleasure plays of savage peoples. These pleasure plays are 
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what remain “when the religious element drops out, leaving only the 
shell whose object is merely to amuse those before whom it is per- 
formed.” In spite of a number of striking exampies of pleasure plays, 
a reader gains the general impression that these were of little importance 
and stunted development among the savage peoples. Mr. Havemeyer 
acknowledges the fact himself: “To the savage this latter stage is of 
the least importance, for nothing very definite is accomplished by it’; 
and he attempts to explain the rapid development of pleasure plays 
from the religious ceremonies (in Greece, for example,) by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that “when the first regular drama began in Greece the 
people were probably on a very much higher stage of culture than any 
of the savage peoples.” 

In this connection, we should like to have had a further discussion 
of the stage of civilization necessary for the development of hedonistic 
drama, and more illustrations of the links between the primitive and the 
more civilized hedonistic type of play. At just what degree of average 
culture did the serious element cease to be of such supreme importance 
and the drama come to be enjoyed for itself alone? What are the char- 
acteristics of the people and of the society that bridged this gap? When 
did the call of “art for art’s sake” originate? Possibly our records are 
too meagre to answer these questions. 

Some of the illustrations given in the book, although they may be 
“imitation and action,’ are so remotely connected with drama that their 
claim to ancestry is not recognizable. Especially is this fact evident in 
the dances. Mr. Havemeyer devotes several pages to presenting exam- 
ples of the dance of primitive peoples. ‘“The Bushmen,” he says, “have 
a baboon dance in which the performers imitate the actions and grimaces 
of baboons, jumping, gambolling, and running around on all fours like 
a troop of excited monkeys.” Such an illustration as this might be 
accepted as the progenitor of the modern ballet, but it is hardly con- 
vincing in its relation to what we understand by the modern drama. 

Altogether, Mr. Havemeyer is to be thanked by both the students 
of sociology and the students of literature. He has, on the one hand, 
winnowed from the extensive literature of sociology the illustrations 
of the crude origins of one of the highest forms of art among civilized 
peoples; and he has, on the other hand, considered and correlated these 
crude origins in their relation to their later historical development. In 
a simple direct style, he has presented his material and offered his 
opinions. He has succeeded in this little book in being scholarly with- 
out being tedious—would that we might say as much of more works of 
literary criticism or sociological investigation. Lucivs H. Ho tr. 


United States Military Academy. 
14 
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PATRIOT AND MAN OF LETTERS 


Letters of Richard Watson Gilder. Edited by Rosamond Gilder. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1916. $3.50 net. 


To one in search of purely literary delight, this volume will perhaps 
be disappointing. Gilder was a delightful correspondent, but hardly 
one of those geniuses whose letters must live for ever. He was a very 
busy man, a telling force in the life of the metropolis for a third of a 
century; and most of his jottings are of value less for their literary 
grace than because their writer saw everything and knew everybody. 
The Cesnola affair, international copyright, Mugwumpery, civil service 
reform, the tenement house laws, Sunday openings,—these are but a 
few of the interests quorum magna pars fuit; and the Washington Arch 
and the New York kindergartens are as truly his monuments as “The 
Century Magazine” or even his volumes of verse. The letters, judiciously 
supplemented by the editor’s narrative, are a suggestive contribution to 
the intimate history of our times; and they give private views of a 
multitude of diverse characters, from Grover Cleveland to Modjeska. 

But the chief attraction of this book is neither exactly literary nor 
exactly historical. A quantity of letters, of no unique value in them- 
selves, and rehearsing many matters of little far-reaching importance, 
do somehow in the end make the reader acquainted with a personality 
of extraordinary charm. A “firebrand of energy and emotion,” Gilder’s 
daughter aptly calls him; but his emotions were checked by a fine taste 
and intelligence, and his energy was directed by a life-long passion 
for the true and the good. He was an admirable citizen and patriot; 
and it would not be easy to name a recent biography in which the spirit 
of patriotic citizenship is more winningly individualized. The reader's 
affections keep even pace with his esteem. 

Among Gilder’s multifarious interests, poetry was always nearest his 
heart. There is a certain pathos in the extremity of his devotion to it, 
and a certain irony in the disclosure of his methods of composition. 
His inspiration came unsought, with an insistence that could not be 
denied. It came out of the depths of his own sorrows or joys, thrilling 
him to ecstasy. “Poems with me are sheer miracles.” Every lyric was 
a “lyrical ery.” And he craved passionately a poet’s fame. The pathos 
is in the fact that Gilder seems likely to remain among the inhéritors 
of unfulfilled renown; and the irony is in the fact that magic and ecstasy 
are just what his finished product usually lacks. He often struck out 
a fine phrase, like this on Lincoln: 


That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 
For storms to beat on; 
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but he never stayed long on that level. He wrote with such facility 
that he rarely attained the appearance of inevitableness and ease. 

But his work wears well. The present reviewer has just re-read half 
a dozen of his dainty volumes, which had rested on their shelf five 
years. They will not rest there so long again. They, like his letters, 
leave a final impression of much plain writing but invariable high 
thinking; and Gilder himself would not have rejected praise for having 
“uttered nothing base.” His poems do less than full justice to the 
magic of his personality—to encounter which was a memorable expe- 
rience; but the reading of his poems will always be a memorable 
experience, too. 

CuHar_ton M. Lewis. 
Yale University. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTOLOGY 


Jesus the Christ in Light of Psychology. By G. Stanley Hall. Double- 
day, Page & Compai'y. New York. 1917. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 
What Jesus Christ thought of Himself. By Anson Phelps Stokes. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 1916. $1.00 net. 


The value of these two works is inversely as their size. The college 
Bible classes for which Secretary Stokes intends his little essay will not 
expect an independent study of problems of historical criticism and 
exegesis, necessarily antecedent as these are to any scientific attempt 
to interpret the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. They will meet no 
disappointment in what they rightly do expect—the reverent and sym- 
pathetic insight of the well-informed modern preacher, not ignorant of 
the existence of these probléms, yet impelled to share the glimpses he 
has gained of that great personality which kindled the mind of an 
Edwards and a Bushnell. We may rank the book somewhere between 
Stalker’s “Christology of Jesus,” and the less known but high-minded 
little work of Albert Hitchcock, “The Psychology of Jesus.” 

The only value of the two huge volumes by the well-known author 
of “Adolescence,” which pretentiously assume to solve the profoundest 
problem of the entire history of religion by what the author terms 
“psychological criticism,” is as an object lesson of things to avoid. They 
present the most ponderous, pile of pedantic puerilities known to the 
present writer. 

The mind of President Hall is singularly unfit for his undertaking. 
He not only is destitute of historical judgment; he does not even realize 
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that his task requires it. He not only ignores the primary results of 
textual criticism, building with equal assurance on the authentic and the 
unauthentic, he literally does not know the meaning of the term; for he 
applies it exclusively to historical or documentary valuation of sources, 
usually in disparaging comparison with what he terms “psycho-analysis.” 
Hence the appendix to Mark, the story of the sweat-like drops of blood 
(interpreted as meaning actual blood), the angel troubling the pool, have 
the same value for him as the context, just as he knows no distinction 
between Synoptic and Johannine tradition. His logic may be judged by 
the argument that Jesus must have been physically attractive because of 
“the enthusiastic rapture of the woman of Samaria after a brief talk 
with him,” and “the impression that a glimpse of him(?) made upon 
the wife of Pilate.” His judgment of historical inference appears in 
his reiterated use (with qualified approval) of the explanation of Jesus’s 
femininity(?) in Ollivier’s “Vie Secréte de Jésus.” Herod's massacre 
of the infant boys (at Bethlehem) led to Jesus being brought up with 
girl companions (at Nazareth) ! 

Historical exegesis has the same treatment as “textual” criticism. 
There is, of course, no question more vital to the whole problem than 
the contemporary sense attaching to the title “Son of God.” The 
primitive Christian sense is distinguished from the Jewish in a midrash 
which in Matthew and Luke follows the story of Jesus’s baptismal vision 
and voice from heaven, a symbolic narrative thrice contrasting the 
higher and the lower ideal under the figure of temptations of Satan. 
Our “psychological” critic, ignoring the work of historical interpreters, 
and knowing nothing of midrash but the name, finds here abundant room 
for folly to rush in. “Son of God” means to him just what it means 
to the average Sunday-school pupil in Worcester, Mass. The temptations 
are assumed to be in some sense “factual.” The answer to Satan, “It is 
written, Thou shall not tempt,” may therefore be paraphrased: ‘Thou 
(Satan) shall not tempt one who is divine Lord over thee”! 

“Psychological criticism” is equally impatient of mere “textual” 
methods in solving questions of order. The preaching at Nazareth is 
placed by Mark late in the Galilean ministry. In Luke it forms a sort 
of ‘“‘programmatic discourse” for the entire ministry, though Luke 4: 23 
contains absolute proof of displacement. ‘‘Psycho-analytic” meihods 
solve the problem at once in favor of Luke. According to Dr. Hall, the 
incident “conforms to the Anlage” of the “adolescent stage of fore- 
feeling, yearning, and germination,’ compared with the new and higher 
consciousness. Jesus’s revisitation of home was “an outcrop sufficiently 
dight with circumstance of the great law of progression by regression, 
or of the mutual rapport between genius and conserved childish attitudes, 
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and shows us how the loftiest ideals of achievement are bound up with 
and reinforced by re-awakening das ewige (sic) Kindliche in us.’ This 


proves it to be at the beginning of Jesus’s career. Luke seems unfor- 


tunately to have reawakened the ewig Kindliche in the psychological 
critic. 

On the whole it is a relief to discover that the results of “psychological 
criticism” based on logic of this type, criticism of this type, and exegesis 
of this type, lead a mind of this type to the following as the three 
leading traits in the character of Jesus (p. 429): (1) Megalomania; 
(2) double-dealing; (3) emotional strain. Jesus’s mode of speech we 
are told, was “an ipse diret (sic) de haut en bas.” He “had an 
invincible sense of his own vast superiority over other men.” ‘Second 
only to this is that he concealed this fondest and most dominant sense 
of inner divinity.” He “lived an incognito deity among his friends, 
because premature avowal of himself would spoil all.” The state of 
strain induced by this high tension of opposites produced the third 
characteristic of “psychic erethism tending to become habitual.” It 
follows naturally from the alternation between ecstasy of self-worship 
and “violent rage” at opposition. 

The supreme problem of New Testament criticism really is in last 
resort psychological. We refer of course to the origin and expansion 
of the resurrection belief. To this Royce has made a well-known and 
welcome contribution. William James’s application of the doctrine of the 
subconscious also helps greatly to appreciate the religious psychology 
of Paul. In like manner Hall’s work naturally culminates in a dis- 
cussion of the resurrection, but only to furnish the supreme example 
of the author’s superlative lack of historico-critical sense. 

The Bible affords no more startling phenomenon to the thoughtful 
historical critic than the disappearance, thirty years after the death 
of Paul, of the original apostolic gospel of the resurrection, a story 
explicitly certified by Paul himself in one of the earliest writings of the 
New Testament and the most indisputably authentic of all, as the record 
proclaimed not only by himself, but by all evangelists. The primitive 
resurrection gospel of I Cor. 15: 1-11, enumerating the manifestations 
from heaven of the risen Christ, to Peter, to the Twelve, to James, to 
“all the apostles,” to the “‘five-hundred brethren,” and lastly to Paul 
himself, has in the Gospels been superseded by another, a group of 
stories, centring on the experience of the women at the sepulchre, and 
dealing with the question (ignored by Paul) of what became of the phys- 
ical body of Jesus. This group of later, conflicting, anonymous traditions 
has so displaced the Pauline, that of the vitally important psychological 
experiences which culminated in Paul’s own, scarcely a trace remains. 
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Hence true criticism and true psychology have here the amplest scope. 
“Psychological criticism’’ as understood by Hall, absolutely ignores the 
Pauline record, and bases its conclusions solely on traditions (including 
the spurious ending of Mark), taking them en masse, without comparison 
or discrimination. Paul’s own experience is interpreted solely on the 
basis of the late and anonymous narrative which (according to Hall) 
“claims to be by a companion of Paul.” The epistles do not come within 
this critic’s ken, either as a source for the primitive resurrection gospel, or 
for the religious psychology of their writer. 

Justice demands the acknowledgment that form and content in this 
remarkable work are mutually well adapted. The language adopted is 
a patois of the author’s own, modelled either on Baboo-English, or that 
laborious concoction which in the “humorous” columns of rural news- 
papers is supposed to represent the talk of the precocious Boston child. 
Copiously interlarded with foreign words and phrases (constantly mis- 
spelled and otherwise misused) there is much to commend this jargon 
for its purpose. Words like “datour,” ‘“‘de-eschatolization,” “harma- 


> 66 »” 66 


erethic,’ “surd,”’ “soma,” should promote sales 


tophobia, 
in colored Sunday-schools. Moreover the squid method of ejecting an 


euphoria, 


impenetrable cloud of ink in deep water is a protective device which may 
have value in concealing the helplessness of the thought. In future 
employment, however, the author should take note that his favorite term 
“hebamic’’ (= pubescent) has no connection with the German Hebamme, 
and therefore cannot be applied to the obstetric art “praised by Socrates” 
(p. 697); similarly “theriolatry” if preferred to “animal-worship” 
should not be spelled “‘thierolatry’’ as it is not derived from the German 
Thier. It may be further helpful to note that the Apostles did not 
preach the promise of Gen. 8:15; but if they did, one should not 
“violate the unwritten codex” (sic) of etymology by calling it their 
“protevangelicum.” If any considerable number of Hebrew terms such 
as “Bealiar,” “Kodish,’ and 


should be correct, and—in short, misspelling and bad grammar mar the 


‘ 


“mainzer”’ are borrowed, at least one 


effect of the most awe-inspiring pedantry. 

We are in doubt whether to marvel most at the industry of the helpful 
librarian who accumulated the vast pile of rubbish sprinkled with some 
standard works, which passes for “the literature of the subject,” or the 
state of mind which could direct such an omnium gatherum, while leaving 
out most of the apposite scientific contributions. Possibly the noticeable 
absence of any and every standard work on the history of New Testament 
literature may be connected with the author’s assertion that “Revela- 
tions (sic) is the earliest writing of the New Testament,” and reference 
to “Third Esdras” as a book of apocalypse. But second-hand bibliog- 
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raphies betray themselves when they make H. J. Holtzman the author 
of the “Leben Jesu,” and bestow the required initial “O.” on P. W. 
Schmiedel; when a Harvard scholar becomes “C. J. H. Ropes,” and 
a series of Germans (beginning with Erich Haupt) obtain a prefixed 
initial D. merely because German title-pages use D. for Dr. 

As stated at the outset, the true value of this monstrosity of pseudo- 
criticism and pseudo-psychology is as a deterrent. One may well hope 
the work has been so thoroughly done as never to be done again. But 
should “morosophic’’ vanity hereafter tempt others to violate by pre- 
sumptuous antics that sanctuary where genuine criticism and the true 
psychology of religion combine to lay their devoutest offerings, we trust 
some whip of small cords may still be found to scourge the mountebank 
from the temple. 

B. W. Bacon. 

Yale University. 


A HAMLET AMONG PAINTERS 


Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo: His Life and Work. By Frederick 
Mortimer Clapp. Yale University Press. New Haven. 1916. 37.50. 


In the entire field of decadent art there is perhaps no figure so sympa- 
thetic, so full of wayward fascination, as Pontormo. By nature a wild 
flower of the spring-time of the Renaissance, he was mis-born in the 
rank autumn of the Cinquecento, choked by coarse weeds, frost-bitten 
by winds from over the Alps, tormented and tossed about by cyclonic 
blasts from the Sistine ceiling and the S. Lorenzo tombs. Yet this 
Pontormo who grew up in the time of Leonardo and Piero di Cosimo, 
whose art was formed by Andrea del Sarto, and who in his last years 
produced at S. Lorenzo those haunting designs anathematized by Vasari, 
contemptuously covered with whitewash by the eighteenth century— 
designs that seemed to Berenson premonitions of the art of William 
Blake, that remind us of Rodin, and Mr. Clapp of the futurists—this 


Pontormo always remained a primitive at heart. His subtlety and 


intellectuality are in strange contrast with the cloying obviousness of 
Andrea. His delicacy and refinement are at the opposite pole from the 
power and sweep of Michel Angelo. 

It is possibly this inherent contradiction between the nature of the 
man and the environment in which he was born that accounts for the 


peculiarities of his character. No other artist has ever withdrawn so 
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completely into himself, has so passionately yearned for solitude. The 


sole entrance to his workshop was by a ladder that he was in the habit 
of pulling up after him to fortify himself against all interruptions. 
When painting the frescoes in the Certosa, he lingered for years over 
the task, because he loved the life of the monks with its silence and 
its solitude. At a time when other artists were employing pupils by 
hordes to aid them in their work, Pontormo had an instinctive dislike 
of collaborators. No other hand touched picture of his, and he would 
not allow his work even to be seen before it was finished. 

A character of this sort was ill fitted to wrestle with the actualities 
of life. In fact, Pontormo allowed himself to be robbed by his mediocre 
pupil, Bronzino, of a great part of the fame which his talent deserved. 
He was indifferent to the commands and desires of the great and power- 
ful, and would lavish upon the portrait of an artisan the time and labor 
he refused to those of princes. His reveries found expression with his 
pencil, even more than with his brush. Pontormo was far greater as 
a draftsman than as a painter, and his drawings indeed rank with those 
of the greatest masters. Here again Pontormo was born at the wrong 
time. Vasari tells us, in his life of Titian, that Giorgione instituted 
the new pictorial vision of art. He discarded drawings, and worked 
directly upon his canvas with colors. The result was a new technique, 
more facile, more splashy, more immediately effective, than that which 
had supplanted it, and vastly more in accord with the spirit of a later 
age. But at Florence the old technique still lived on, and while Veronese 
and Tintoretto were dashing off canvases with a speed hitherto unim- 
agined, Pontormo was depending upon drawings more than, perhaps, 
any artist even of the Quattrocento. When these designs are finally 
brought to full fruition and colored in fresco or painting, the charm is 
almost always lessened. The intellectuality, the thoughtfulness, the inde- 
cision, of Portormo are here in strong evidence. This Hamlet among 
painters would let his chalk play with a motive in countless different 
ways, twist it hither and thither till the possible combinations seem 
almost exhausted. Each conception is full of life, of charm, of aesthetic 
power. But the finished painting equals none of the sketches, and is 
often founded upon the less fortunate ones. 

The artist whom Mr. Clapp undertook to study, therefore, offers a 
subject of peculiar interest. It was a subject also singularly unhack- 
neyed. Vasari had written a life of Pontormo, one of the best indeed 
ever penned by the great biographer. Berenson had listed his paintings 
and drawings, and devoted some of the most inspired pages of “Draw- 
ings of the Florentine Painters’ to the artist. Mr. Clapp has done well 


to follow in the main the footsteps of Berenson. It is as impossible for 
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a present-day critic to ignore Settignano as it was for the Cinquecenteschi 


to ignore the Sistine. 

Mr. Clapp has wisely made no attempt to revolutionize our knowledge 
of Pontormo, or give a new conception of the artist. He has corrected 
and filled in the bold outlines traced by Berenson, thrown light upon 
many dark corners, published entire the diary of Pontormo, of which 
only extracts had before been printed. He has made a brilliant identi- 
fication in the case of the Johnson portrait. His scholarship and 
accuracy are unexceptionable. His method of presentation is something 
more than clear and logical; his style has much of the refinement and 
intellectuality characteristic of the painter whose work he describes. 
Indeed, it is the author’s intuitive and psychological comprehension of 
Pontormo that raises this book altogether above the great mass of current 
criticism. It vibrates with that electric thrill which can be communi- 
cated only by a poet. It is a work which satisfies the critical exactions 
of the epicure, but is in no wise caviar to the general. It moves 
swiftly, with the dramatic interest of a novel. One always waits to 
turn the next page before laying it down, even to light a pipe. The 
book is an ideal companion for a winter’s evening. It will be of 
inestimable value in enabling the public to understand the elusive charm 
of Pontormo. 

The present monograph was preceded by a catalogue raisonné of the 
drawings of Pontormo, published in Paris in 1914. This work in French 
was a scholarly amplification and re-working of the ground already cov- 
ered by Berenson. The most important thing that remained to be done 
was to illustrate the works of Pontormo. Berenson, always niggardly 
of his illustrations, had reproduced only eight of the drawings. Mr. 
Clapp, in his catalogue raisonné, had added as many more. The present 
monograph contains reproductions of one hundred and nine of these 
masterpieces, as well as illustrations of all the important paintings. For 
all this we owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to Mr. Clapp and to 
the Yale Press, and it is perhaps ungracious to lament that even more 
drawings could not have been reproduced. We are, nevertheless, disap- 
pointed to find no illustrations of many sheets for which the winged 
words of Berenson have long whetted, but in no way satisfied, our 
appetite. The book-making of the monograph is on the whole of high 
quality. It is, perhaps, cruel to compare the illustrations with those 
in the Berenson “Drawings.” Still, surely it would have been possible 
to have obtained a less muddy reproduction of the superb study for the 
second lunette at Poggio (for it is difficult to believe, as Mr. Clapp 
would have us, that this drawing was intended for the first lunette), 


perhaps the very greatest creation of Pontormo. The marvellous draw- 
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ing for the Martyrdom of St. Maurice has also been divorced from all 
its beauty in the reproduction. On the other hand, the drawing of “the 
youth who looks out of wistful eyes, appealing to us as if to help him 
solve the mystery of himself” is quite as well reproduced by the Yale 
Press as by Berenson. 

Mr. Clapp’s book, in addition to rather more than the usual allowance 
of fly-leaves, half title-pages, title-pages, and false title-pages, opens 
with a table of contents, a list of illustrations, a preface, a dedication, 
a copyright page, a page with a motto, a commemoration page to Henry 
Weldon Barnes, a page devoted to the Barnes Memorial Publication 
Fund, and a foreword by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. The last we might 
easily have been spared. The reprehensible habit of having a well- 
known author write an introduction for another man in order to gull the 
public into buying by the use of a great name, has unfortunately become 
established in the field of belles lettres, but should not be introduced 
into that of scholarship. Moreover, if it be true that good wine needs 
no bush and a good play no epilogue, it follows that the author of this 
scholarly monograph had no need of crude advertisement at the hands 
of Mr. Mather. Mr. Clapp’s work is quite able to stand on its own 
exceedingly high merits. 

A. Kinastey Porter. 

New York City. 


ARNOLD AND BURNS 


Matthew Arnold: How to Know Him. By Stuart P. Sherman. Roberi 
Burns: How to Know Him, By William Allan Neilson. The Bobbs 
Merrill Company. Indianapolis. 1916-7. $1.50 net each. 


One quickly perceives that Mr. Sherman has the gift of style. He 
says exactly what he wishes to say, without hurry, without circumlocu 
tion, without bungling. We feel the opening sentences of his book just 
as a salmon feels the salt water: “Matthew Arnold is a charming but 


he 


not an altogether conciliatory writer. If you disagree with him, 
does not encourage you to believe that you may be in the right.” 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Sherman does not confine his atten- 
tion to Arnold as a poet and literary critic, but gives us chapters on 
the character and career of Arnold, and on his writings on education, 
on politics and society, and on religion. For it is by no means impos- 
sible that ultimately Arnold may be remembered rather as a distinguished 


publicist, educator, and civilian, or even as a saint, than as a poet or 
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critic. Mr. Sherman does admirable justice to Arnold’s life as a record 
of noble and unselfish endeavor; the life of a man who preached every- 
where the duty of perfecting our natures, moral, intellectual, aesthetic, 
social, and religious. Particularly does he bring out that eternal self- 
discipline, which—verging at times on self-persecution—is at once the 
glory and the blight of his career. But it is the concluding chapter, 
that on Arnold’s religion, which takes us nearest to the heart of our 
subject; and rightly, for Arnold's profoundest passion was the passion 
for righteousness. Much as he has said of our intellectual needs, he 
was especially the preacher of our intellectual duties. Mr. Sherman 
summarizes admirably also the varied ideas and activities of Arnold 
in the fields of education and of national affairs. His book may be 
heartily commended to those who wish to understand why Arnold is 
still an important influence in the world. 

As to Arnold the poet and literary critic, the reviewer makes some 
reservations, owing largely to a different point of view. We believe 
that Arnold’s aesthetic endowment was very limited. For art, archi- 
tecture, and music he had at best an intermittent and languid interest. 
Andgexcept that his sense of style was wonderfully pure and fastidious, 
his interest in literature was hardly artistic. Much as he proclaimed the 
significance of things Greek, he suffered greatly, both as a poet and as 
a critic of poetry, from his failure inwardly to digest the ‘Poetics’ of 


Aristotle. The importance in literature of telling a good story, and 


of creating interesting characters, was but vaguely apprehended by him. 
Everywhere his paramount interests were style and ideas. He even 
defined poetry as “‘a criticism of life,’ a definition which admirably 
suits his own interesting essays in verse. Only once does he quite suc- 
ceed in telling a good story well, and that is in “Sohrab and Rustum.” 
He had also a lyric vein, fine, delicate and charming, but hardly rich or 
copious. Mr. Sherman’s criticism is especially occupied with defining 
Arnold’s attitude towards his life and times as set forth in his various 
discourses in verse. Much of what Mr. Sherman says is acute and 
suggestive. Yet he hardly stimulates our faith that Arnold is a poet. 

An important class which Arnold failed to conciliate is the learned 
class, the class that possesses, in addition to general education, erudition. 
His literary essays are apt to show inadequate information. He is 
interested less in facts than in ideas, less in ideas than in the spirit and 
personality behind them. Unfortunately spirit and personality are pre- 
cisely what learned men are too apt to undervalue. Mr. Sherman 
skilfully and judiciously expounds the very helpful idea that the interest 
and charm of Arnold’s essays lie far more in their extraordinary power 


to stimulate interest, curiosity, and the aesthetic sense, than in the cor- 
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rectness of his estimates. There breathes through his masterpieces of 
literary criticism the spirit of one who coveted earnestly the best 
gifts; a conviction that self-development is a duty as well as a privilege. 
His best message, here as elsewhere, is moral and religious. This able 
summary of Arnold’s significance, charmingly expressed, cannot fail to 
evoke the interest of that large public in America to whom Matthew 
Arnold so potently appeals. 

A book that professes to be an aid to the understanding of Burns 
no doubt measurably justifies its profession when it presents so admirable 
and representative a selection from Burns’s poetry as does Mr. Neilson’s, 
Nevertheless there is one perfectly obvious duty, a duty which cannot 
be too carefully performed, which Mr. Neilson—like almost all his 
predecessors in the editing of Burns—has scanted. We refer to the eluci- 
dation of Burns’s dialect. Only one who has turned to our great modern 


dictionaries—especially the “Oxford Dictionary” and the ‘English 


Dialect Dictionary’’—is in a way to understand how much is still uncer- 
tain of the things which a person of sound general culture might like 
to know about the language of Burns. Mr. Neilson follows the method 


of the Centenary Edition of the poet. He gives fairly numerous glosses 
in the margin. He does this rather more freely than the Centenary editors, 
and occasionally his gloss is more correct than theirs. Nevertheless he 
leaves a good deal undone which might easily have been done. From 
“The Holy Fair’ alone we collect the following locutions which he 


leaves without comment: “gaun”; “‘we’se hae fine remarkin’”’; “the 


real judges”; “the Cowgate”; “waukens”; “whisky gill”; ““kebbuck- 
heel.” We believe that worthy readers of Burns would also have been 
glad of some hints as to the poet’s pronunciation, and as to his methods 


of forming words; and that there are even unpedantic readers who 
would find the poet more intelligible and interesting for a certain amount 
of etymology. 

We state this difficulty quite frankly, as it is not a little disappointing 
to find that a native of Scotland, educated at Edinburgh and at Harvard, 
with all these exceptional qualifications for advancing a task which it 
might have been venial for others to avoid, should have all but entirely 
ignored so great an opportunity. And we gladly turn to a more gracious 
part of the reviewer's task. 

The selections from Burns are very judiciously made, and give an 
exceptionally adequate idea of the poet’s quality and value. The biog- 
raphy is discreet, treading lightly, to use the language of Dr. Currie, 
over the poet’s yet warm ashes. At the same time, it gives a true idea 
of Purns’s personality and character. There is an admirable summary 
of the important points relating to Burns’s position in the history of 
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Scottish poetry and songs; his indebtedness to his predecessors; his 
originality; the extent to which he reflects the ideas of his time; his 
genius and craftsmanship. Perhaps the most original part of Mr. 
Neilson’s book is that discussing the circumstances under which Burns 
uses the Scottish dialect, and when he uses standard English. Mr. 
Neilson reaches conclusions somewhat at variance with Matthew Arnold’s, 
and in our opinion more correct. 

As an appreciator of Burns, Mr. Neilson is happiest in the discussion 
of the songs. He exhibits a close and practical acquaintance with Burns, 
supplemented and broadened by the equipment of the scholar. There 
is no kind of poetry about which it is harder to make remarks that are 
worth while than lyric poetry. Even the gifted Edward FitzGerald is 
apt to lapse into ineptitude when he expresses his enthusiasm for the 
songs of Burns. Mr. Neilson is always sane, sensible, and discriminat- 
ing; occasionally he is illuminating. 

The satire of Burns is less satisfactorily handled. To our thinking, 
Burns is one of the most powerful and brilliant satirists in all literature. 
We venture to think that Mr. Neilson sounds his praise rather feebly. 
On the other hand, the treatment of Burns as a narrative poet is admira- 
ble. And we note with peculiar pleasure the suggestion that in his 
treatment of animals Burns shows qualities that might have made him 
the rival of La Fontaine. Burns has long been treated as a sort of 
rival to Béranger. Not less interestingly is he a counterpart to the 
ever delightful fabulist of France. 


Henry Barretr HINcK Ley. 
New Haven. 


THE FOUNDER OF MODERN PRUSSIA 


Frederick the Great: the Memoirs of his Reader, Henri de Catt. Trans- 
lated by F. 8. Flint, with an Introduction by Lord Rosebery. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1917. 2 volumes. $7.50 net. 


This timely work is a translation of a portion of the late Reinhold 
Koser’s edition of the French manuscript, published in 1884, from the 
Prussian State Archives under the title, “Unterhaltungen mit Friedrich 
dem Grossen, Memoiren und Tagebiicher von Heinrich de Catt.” Mr. 
Flint includes in his translation only the memoirs, omitting all but a 
few pages of the diaries—the raw material from which the finished 
memoirs were constructed. What the reader now has before him is 
“an English translation of the French conversation of a Prussian King, 
reported by a Swiss, and cited by a German.” The original is rendered 
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into vigorous racy English, and the notes of Catt and Koser are sup- 
plemented by a few of the translator’s own. The volumes are admirably 
bound and printed. 

Lord Rosebery’s ample introduction is marked by the wide knowledge, 
as well as the distinction of thought and style, which we are accustomed 
to expect from him. He frankly states that he is not confident of the 
impartiality of his judgment. What patriotic Englishman could be? 
“Waves of blood are washing over the world at this moment, and the 
source of much of this is Frederick. For his policy of rapacity without 
scruple and without conscience has inspired or tainted Prussian policy 
ever since.” Yet the appraisal, though hot and searching, is so just 
and comprehensive as to leave little for the reviewer to add. It does 
not overlook the savage tyranny of Frederick’s frenzied father—a tyranny 
so realistically set forth in the hauntingly poignant memoirs of Frederick’s 


“ 


favorite sister, Wilhelmine. To be sure, Frederick William ‘“extricated 
his finances from a strangling imbroglio of coiled nonsense,” as Carlyle 
tells us; he accumulated tall grenadiers and treasure for his son and set 
him an example in thrifty administration and tireless industry which went 
a long way towards preparing the foundations of the wonderful material 
success of later Prussianism: but he crushed out his finer instincts, his 
generous aspirations, and left him a calculating cynic, “sincere” only 
in the sense that he saw unerringly through sham. “Confess that we are 
poor wretched creatures,’ he once declared to Catt; and he is reputed 
to have said: “I begin by taking, I can always find a pedant to prove 
my rights afterwards”—Belgian aggression is only the logical aftermath 
of his Silesian policy. 

At frequent intervals in his talks with Catt he recurs to his dreadful 
early days; for example, “if they had sought to raise me in my youth 
rather than humiliate me, believe me, my dear sir, that I should be 
worthier than I am.” Doubtless, his own unhappy experience caused 
him to ponder much and deeply on the subject of the education of children 
and inspired the sound views which he formed as to how they should be 
instructed. “Before all,’ he remarks, “one should endeavor to make them 
reasonable, to give them a sense of right. For this purpose, less time 
should be devoted to teaching them a great deal than to teaching them 
in a clear and distinct manner what it is desired that they should 
retain.”” Possibly it was his addiction to kingcraft that made him 
admire particularly the system of the Jesuits. Not only did he have a 
sour vouth, but he was confronted with hard conditions when he attained 
the throne; for he inherited a poor arid kingdom, with detached ter- 
ritories and exposed frontiers. This kingdom he partially consolidated, 
doubled in extent, and trebled in wealth. All this Lord Rosebery points 
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out; yet he might have emphasized further the bitter lesson which 
Frederick's successors learned from the Napoleonic inroads which played 
such a large part in reviving and developing the grim and ruthless 
military organization which has resulted in making Prussianism a menace 
to the world. One statement of Lord Rosebery’s suggests a comment 
of at least antiquarian interest. He refers to Frederick’s proneness for 


shedding tears as a habit “alien to Englishmen . . . who weep with 


difficulty.” That was not always so. They simply have outgrown lach- 
“sobs 
and tears burst forth from every side of the house”; and even tough 
old Coke “‘with tears running down his furrowed face stood up, faltered, 
and sat down again.” 


Catt’s memoirs approach Boswell’s “Johnson” and Busch’s “Bis- 


rymal facility. At one stage of the parliamentary crisis of 1628 


marck”’ in their intimate revelations, and, for those who read only 
English, furnish an excellent supplement to Carlyle’s fervid and memo- 
rable epic. It is true that they cover only the two years from 1758 to 
1760; but those were years of the greatest stress when Frederick was 
often plunged in the blackest despair, when, indeed, he alluded more than 
once to the little oval gold box which he wore under his shirt—contain- 
ing eighteen opium pills—enough, he said, “to take me to those gloomy 
shores whence there is no return.” During the arduous campaigns of 
those years when he was usually up at three in summer and four in 
winter, he found time for a vast amount of reading, for futile versifying, 
and for an almost daily talk with the patient Catt. The latter, at the 
age of twenty-seven, while a student at Utrecht, had met by chance a 
gentleman in a black wig and cinnamon-colored coat, who turned out 
to be the King of Prussia travelling incognito. He was engaged by the 
King as reader in March, 1758, and retained that position during the 
remainder of Frederick’s life, though during the last five years he 
ceased to enjoy the perfect confidence of his employer which he professed 
to have enjoyed for the preceding twenty-four. 

As Lord Rosebery aptly remarks, Catt was a “listener” rather than 
a “reader”: he had to listen to the doleful strains of the flute, to read- 
ings and recitations from the King’s favorite poets, to his views on things 
in general which were frequently worth while, and to his amateurish pro- 
ductions in verse. Let us hope for Catt’s own sake that he did not have 
the exquisite sensibilities of Philoxenus! The King was more reasonable 
under criticism than Gil Blas’s master, the famed Archbishop of Granada; 
nevertheless, the “reader’s” position was a delicate one. Frederick’s 
rough jests on members of the royal household were so distasteful to 
him that he was more than once forced to protest. As a Calvinist, he 
had to defend his faith against the royal free-thinker. It also fell to 
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him to break bad news and to report the not infrequent grumblings of 
the army officers. In spite of his rapier-like penetration there was one 
sham Frederick never saw through; like another very great man, Riche- 
lieu, he never saw that his literary effusions were “rarely mediocre.” 
Thus he sought to console D’Alambert for the burning of his works—an 
erroneous report as it proved—by sending him an epistle in verse; in 
this way, also, he undertook to salve the sorrows of one of his officers 
to whom he had promised a recompense for losing a rich heiress. Was 
this thrift, vanity, or sardonic humor? Perhaps a touch of all three. 

The conversations on campaigns and battles are good as illustrative 
side-lights, but too fragmentary to be otherwise valuable. There are occa- 
sional evidences of the King’s magnanimity as well as of his hard-hearted- 
ness; moreover, he constantly gave vent to lofty sentiments about 
integrity and uprightness of heart and harped continually on his desire 
to retire from the turmoil of war and the burdens of administration that 
he might spend his days in social and lettered leisure. Finally, he at 
least had the decency to denounce the policy of frightfulness that the 
present Prussian military party have so brazenly justified. All this with 
much more appears in these very striking memoirs which, if they were 
worked up after the events they describe, are-based on rough contem- 
porary notes of actual conversations. It may be that Frederick knew 
the most of the time that he was talking for posterity, yet apparently 
Catt snapped him now and again when he was not posing. We are 
made to realize his tenacity, his devotion to duty, his hardness, his 
vanity varied with occasional humility, his love of literature which he 
could not produce, his groping for friendship which his own regal 
station and his warped nature frustrated. So he ended his days, a 
remarkable, solitary figure who founded a system so efficiently inhuman 
that it has roused practically the whole world to arms. 

ArtHur Lyon Cross. 
University of Michigan. 








